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Mr. ' Hutchinson's description of the &o- 
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Figian nek — the doctor in Samoa — DA 
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dying Samoani — theTokelau man who went 
np into the moon— a phniciao fur erery 
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tiM pintci— a Tiiit to tbe fleet— Hantiiig for 
pintee— the **Didoe'* excunion— the ad- 
veitorei of the ** JoUr Bachelor"~**intiij 
ailip twixtthe hind ana the shi^" — a startler 
Cht a pirate chief— no quarter with Dajaks— 
the Tietorioiit JoUj Bachelor — a pirate hero 
— the Daplc coniidered at a soldier — a 
eonncil of war— preparations for a treroen- 
dov hottlo— swords and spears and muskets 
and ranjows — tw§ gunners to one musket — 
how the engine is loaded— Bomean fighting 
tactics — adTance of Sir J. Brooke's troops— 
the riral armies chaff each other — the 
wairior Nacota recounts an instance of his 
able generalship—'* you hit me, that's all !" 
—the Dayak sumpiton — how it is carried, 
loaded, and discharged— poisoned arrows — 
thetfMf-weaponsof tne Amasonian Indians — 
the pietmm and its use— its similitude to the 
Bornean snmpitan — tho Indian blow-^n — 
a war dance amon^ the Illanuns and Gilloloe 
—head hunting in Borneo— fray between 
the Sigos and the Sing6 — a disgusting trophy 
—hanging no the heads— Sir J. Brooke's 
defence w Bornean customs — the brain 
hunters of the Philippine Islands — La 
Oironiere's experience of a brain feast — a 
horrible cop— the Bornean sarage compared 
with others. Fagea 8S-106. 

Ckaf XXII.— Warfare among the North 
Ameriean Indians— wooing a war dream — 
eompanions in arms — the *' squaw of sacri- 
fice —her horse, her medicine bag, and her 
pipo— on the march— no head scratching 
allowed— Indian war dances and speeches — 
bragging warriors — an exploit worth braff- 
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IIow^— an instance of Indian heroism— 
ihowing ht« enemies how a Chippewa can 
the Sioux exhibited their admira- 
heroism— Mahtotopa the Mandan 
-How he fought a duel with the 
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mother predous scalp and how it was ob- 
iiuaed- the Indian warrior's confidence in 
irsanM—*' where is my mnnedoo?" — 
vonderM power of a saw-bill mnnedoo— 
eoneeratng the Indian canoe — its antiquity — 
the Algongian canoe — no nails or screws 
•aed in canoe building— boat building a job 
Air a tailor — women boat builders — sea 
mirthiaesa of the fragile Tcssels— warfue in 
2iaao»— how to prerent hostilities — **we 
4re eone, and here are the knives to cut us 
■p **— detotedness of the wires and sweet- 
hearti of Samoan brares — the Samoan's war 
tools and symbols— his war tactics— four 
Ituidrad prisoners homt— the glorious dis- 



tinction of enttiuff off a head — a fenaiha hly 
close shaTo— deal warrimrs food for dogs— 
the bra?e Samoan mother— the king of 
Samoa's great pririlege — *' Perhaps npwarda 
the foce" — in»loring the royal deaseney<— 
a massacre of Christians— fate of the sandal 
wood getters — treachery of the Pine Islanders 
— the story of the capture of the ^ Sisters**— 
the aTenging ** powder "—settling accounts 
with a batch of conTicts— two of the batch 
saved- their ingratitude- once more for- 
giren— the natives not ss bkck as they are 
painted — a little story told by Mr. Coolter — 
the useful carronadca — the remarks of tho 
humane and outraged captain— tonsiderahlo 
loss— very sorry, but couldn't be helped !— 
a fancy picture, but a probable one. Pftgea 
107-133. 

Craf. XXIII.— Warfare in Figi— MSn 
Mt or the challen^ng — ** Sir, do yon know 
me? Your enemies soon will" — Figiaa 
" fustian" — the missionary Williams' opinion 
of the Figian as a man of war— war orators 
—battle field tectics— the fall of tho first 
warrior — " the first rending of the root"*— 
wearing a dead enemy as a necklace — fight- 
ing implements of the Figians — Tonjga 
weapons — five-bladed swords — indignities 
practised on the bodies of the sUin— how king 
Finow disposed of his warrior prisoners— tiio 
defiant Cacohoo— adopting the child of a 
dyinj^ enemy- heroism of Monfoho's widow 
— Figian snip building — surprising skill of 
savage boat-builders— ordinaiy sea-woase n" 
superstition of Figian seamen — inritiag 
the brecM— the warrior in New Zealand'^ 
confirmation of fighting men — prononneiiy 
the Haha— **Oo away, go away"— distri- 
bution of the locks of the slain— cooking tho 
hearts of the warriors— cannibal feasts aftar 
the battle— the art of war in Anstrslia>— 
Australian war tools — the bo o mer a ng and 
its various uses— the **hielenian" ain the 
"wammera" — celebrated vietisas to tho 
Australian spear— Australian daals — thiek 
heads and thin heads — tho " s a ti s fo etion'* 
of an Australian gentleman. Pages 114-165. 

Chap. XXIY. — ^War among tho savages 
of Africa — the tail-bearing heralds — gnat 
ery and little carnage— Casre war daiiea— 
A Basuto's war chant — the battle song of 
the renowned Cucutle— a Oriqna Pitsh^a 
council of war— the chiefs aodress to tho 
Barolon^ and Batlapis — **Let every ofio 
speak his mind, and then I shall speak 
again"— some one speaks his mind rather 
freely—" yon are rolled up in apathy ; show 
yourself a man and a king"— a reproof to 
the kidney eaters — the African savagea better 
man than the American— Death hefort dis- 
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honovr^arehery in Eastern A£nea—flie 
caii nil Mil Fans considered as bovmen — thdr 
war Wttpons generallT-^their poison darts^ 
war knlTes and brain-hatchets — their shields 
of elephant hide— women waniors of Dan- 
homeT--a reriew of an armj of the *'fiur^' 
sex— Aing Geso's ** fingers" — ambition of 
an elderir lady — ** I long to kill an dephant 
to show Uie king my re^urd'* — Gezo likened 
to a hen— the omozon standard-beareii — the 
ladj soldiers indulge in ^arables—likewiie 
in strong waters —the wamor in Abyssinia— 
pretty picture of a Galla chief— Omen birds 
— a non-belierer in English gunnery— the 
sceptics conrinced — a potent candle end— 
saTage metallars^ — the yalue of a pair of 
Mlows — the blacksmith in Papua — the 
king and the blacksmith — Le Vaillant turns 
bellows mender. Pages 156-182. 
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DJCIDENTS OF PERSONAL PERIL 
AND DISCOMFORT OF TEAYEL- 
LERS AND EXPLORERS. 

Chap. AJLY. — Pains and penalties of ex- 
plorers and adrenturers — ^the reader's sdf- 
ishness — Mr. Hutchinson's experience of a 
Bightfs lodging at Brass, a western African 
town — ^his bed — his bedfellows — how stupid 
to hare blown out the Ught!— the biting and 
scratching, and crawling within, and the 
ererlastiiig cackle without — davliriit, and 
the mystoy solred — a night* s losing on 
the biuiks of the Gambia — Toices or the 
night — assailed by musquitoes — **I smell 
the blood of an Englishman" — sleeping on 
ants and cockroaches—*' Sitting up" for the 
night — an arboreal lodging — eoing up to 
bed — making oneself conuortable — half a 
cigar for supper — unpleasant neighbours — 
leopards and other eentle beasts below — 
mosquitoes abore and around about— elcTen 
houn' roosting — the leafy couch abandoned 
— ^loet and starred— > found and rejoiced — 
Doctor LiTing8tone*s saraj^ expenences — 
one of many thousand nights — the grass 
eutter and the tent pitcher — the ** kotk" or 
tent-fire — the sleepers, and the dogs who 
came and ate the blankets — the dish-washers 
and the oooks^^rery man his own washer- 
woman — the doctor'sstrict cleanliness— *'it is 
questionable if a descent to barbarous ways 
erer elevates a man in the eyes of the sara^' 
—watchmen and watdi-dogs — an alarming 
camping out incident — the African traTcUer's 
greatest enemy, the little tsetse fly — its 
perfect harmlessness towards mankind and 
wild animals— its fatal affection for draught 
oxen and horses — symj^toms of tsetse poison 
^the cattle of an entire tribe almost de- 



stroyed by tilt tsetse— the trardler in the 
desert of Eastern Africa— Mr. Burton's ex- 
perience—his aeoonnt of a day's Biardi«— 
rousing the camp— the portors loth to 
stir from the fire— « coUec^" **pMk," ««set 
out"— off at last— the African porter a slide- 
ler for pr ep ay ment — ^the privileges and per- 
quisites of a Pagazi — ^his gorseoos attire and 
his insiCTia of oflSce— how tne Pa^azi keeps 
tally of offenders on the road — ^mischierons 
firing of the huts— queer directions left by the 
Pagazi as to where water may be found— the 
iTory porters snd how they carry their loads 
— «Terage of the weights carried — ^no finery 
worn on the road — a use found for " bustles" 
— erery man a bearer of weapons of defence 
— ^recreations on tAe road— signs of a halt — 
bravery of the porters— « hundred and fifty 
of them scared by a cow — ^rows on the road — 
broken heads no prorocatiTcs of ill blood — 
rammish modes of fighting — ^the African's 
great objection to hurry — not used to it— daily 
life at homo — quite happy on plenty of sleep, 
''pombe," tobacco, ana gossip— the domes- 
tic African given to gambling— '* heads or 
taili" — ^hig^ play— my grandmother against 
yours— eann^, the sole aim of his life— forty 
winks after dinner — no admirer of tibe maxim 
of '* early to bed" — the first ^proodi of Euro- 
peans to a cannibal shore— three fish-hooks 
tor a lobster — queer pockets to put fish* 
hooks in— smelling the place the wnite man 
touched — the chiefs distrust of a ehair— 
gigantic savages— barefaced attempt to steal 
a cabin-boy— bent on thieving — an attempt 
to make off with a mastiff ana hii kennel — 
more suooessful with a kitten — ^the dog re- 
covers lus spirits and makes free with the 
calf of a thiePs leg— summsry dismissal of 
the unscrupulous guests. Pages 183-203. 

PART XL 

RELIGIOUS RITES AND SUPERSTI- 

TIONS, 

Chap. AJLYI. — ^Religion in sava^ lands 
— tiiemysterious *'stillsinall voice" — ^its exist* 
enoe inmssociable from human nature — ** in- 
comprehensible" synonymous with *'evil" in 
the savage mind— nothing so incomprehensive 
as death— nothing so mudi fSeared— death the 
savage's poisoned honev-pot — the g i ee g i eo - 
man must be patronized at any price — Samoau 
mythology — Tangaloa and his daughter — 
she desMuds and plants a creeping plant on 
the barren rock — what the plant grew to— 
the man who pushed the heavens up — the 
young men who resolved to visit the moon — 
the one was smoked up and the other dimk d 
up— how the moon came down and took up 
a scoffing woman — the child of the suu 
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—that mtt lomiiitry in danger of being 
•tnmglea with a rcme— " Oh ! haTo merej on 
me ud fpare mj uftT'— a Figian Tenioa of 
the flood-^toUiome jonrney of the loiil from 
earth to hearen — the aarage charm — 
de^erate endeaTonza to cheat the grim 
forymen — > qnarrelfome Figian gods — a 
ain^^ilar case of abduction — the lonel j Naio- 
gahoi and the darin||^ BaTOTonikaugawa — 
sooeesa of the expedition— Rokooa gets scent 
of the elopement and ^oes in punnit — he 
diwnisea himself— all fiiir in lore and war — 
fiurare of Bokoua's stmtaeem — ^he tries once 
mo i e t his time dissnisea as a fishwoman — 
the wicked Noiogi&ai betrays her father, 
who is knocked on the head— the Hades of 
the Samoans — miscellaneous gods of the 
Samoans— a deity for erery Tillage— Somoan 
form of oath — the cup ot truth — ^mourning 
the destruction of a god's imaffe — the most 
fashionable god in Polynesia- numan sacri- 
fices — whole families set apart for this 
purnose, to be fetched when wonted— 
sodoen death to the rictim — Tapu — its 
ancient institution— uniyersal influence of 
the t^o— Mr. ElUs's opinion of the working 
of **tapa"— ^muzzled pigs and blindfolded 
chickens — tapued pigs — the ceremony of 
taking **tapu^' off tne porkers— the prmces 
and noblemen exhibit their nrowess in 
carrying pigs about— presenting his majesty 
with pig^i fry — a tremendous feast — The 
inatitiition of Tapu in New Zealand— in- 
conrenienoe of being tapued— a good jacket 
lost through the superstition- Tne terrible 
tfaider box— how to secure a canoe — the 
chiers sacred head — the sacred kumara 
grounds — the sacred pole and the nussionaries 
—the diiefs back-bone — the difference be- 
tween uMi and tapu— tapuing a rirer— the 
Fakeka and the iron pot— one of the best 
uses of tapu— its adTantages and disadjan- 
tages— Tapn among the Samoans — snake 
and ahark and thunder tapus— Bom tapus 
— witdieraft in New Zealand — Introduction 
ef an Knriishwan to a **retired" witch- 
how he found her— she declines to act, 
hann([ giren n^ the business and become a 
"praying" woman— she is perraaded, and 
sets about humbuffginff the risitors— the 
little beetle in the tiutcn — ^the god begging 
a blanket— the Englishman not ponectiy 
eonrinoed — Beligion among the Dayaks of 
the land and sea— the supreme Tewata — 
extent of their religious system — **ph^c" 
for sacred anointing — the four chief spirits of 
the Dajrak belief— now man became less than 
the spirits — what becomes of the Dayak 
when ne dies— the artful *' Umot Perusong" 
'-^** Mine Buau," or warrior ghoeti — alarm- 
ing apparition of a headless dog— Dayak 
nethods of propitiating the gcSs— lucky 



dayiy omenSi and waniings*-the ceremony 
of making brothen — how Singauding became 
the brother of Mr. St. John — a sanguinary 
cigarette— how the Xiniahs enter into the 
Imnds of brotheihood— making brothers in 
Western Africa— pledged in blood— Dayak 
good imd eril spirits — what it is to dream of 
Singallong Burong the god of war— delicate 
way of alluding tosmall-pox- has "he" lef^ 
you? — the K^ram of Banun and lus gocf 
Totadunffan— the Dayak who went to heaTen 
— ^what ne saw— the sacred Bomean bull — 
Darak superstitions concenung dogs and 
snakes— the legend of the painted d^ — the 
sara^ of North America and lus 'Miapp> 
huntmff ground"— >"Eitchi-maiiitou'-' "(I 
** MaU^-munedoo" — the North Amer 
Indians' Tcrrion of the flood— a sarage Nl » 
— how the earth was re-formed — the loon, th 
beaver, and the musk-rat— a legend ot 
Eitchi-Manitou — he meets the flrst man — 
pitying lus disconsolate condition he finds 
him a mate, Mami by name— the happy 
meeting — their garden of Eden with ite 
"tebles and chaus and glass windows"— 
Kitchi-Manitou warns them against the fruit 
of the eril tree — ^Mami is tempted and fiilli — 
she invites her husband and his weakness is 
too strong for him — anger of Eitchi-Manitou 
— bamshment of the enine pair — they 
begin their worldly cares — Mami's husband 
finds a book— finding it too big to canj 
about he declines to appropriate it— he is 
furnished with one of^ convenient size in 
which he leama the art of medicine— the 
Indian who made a return trip to heaven — 
how he got there, what he saw, and how he 
ffot back to earth again — ^the man of the 
fire-stone— his great enemy Manabozho— 
they have a temble fight and the fire-stone 
man is beaten— how Manabozho exerted 
himself for the good of mankind — ^lus friend 
Chibiabos — the Manitous nlay Chibiabos a 
cunning trick — grief of Manabozho — the 
friends are united- discovering a ''thunder's 
nest" — Hans Hansom and the oeaver trapper 
— " second si^t" among the Winebagoa — 
the prophecy — its verification — ^the drrajgi of 
Little Waspj— Indian picture-writing— signs 
of the different tribes — what stands for 
** kill" — a narration in pantomime — Crashey 
Jane's compliments to the editor — Mr. 
Catlin's Indian experiences— he paints the 
*' old bear" — the ardst is made much of and 
likes it— the benighted savages kiss the hem 
of Mr. Catlin's swallow-tail — he does not get 
on <|uito so well with the ladies— all dui- 
culties conquered — Mandan festival of the 
deluge^" seeking whom he may devour" — 
discomfiture and flight of the pnnce of dark- 
ness^^sovetou&ness of the North American 
Indiana— Mr. Murray's experience on this 
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Jiaad— the old mfleiiiaa who eoreted the 
•laitie jadMt—how he found it a tifht fit— 
''a cood craetnre in the iee-month"— the 
Ojiboewaj natioiis of old— the Pewaees — 
the Delawarcfl — the eonfederate nz natione— 
— the Shawneei — From North America to 
AbjMinia — religious oeremonies obsenred in 
that eonntry— mothers of email aoeount — 
porification of houses and platters •» the 
KaUjas and the Luhas— concerning Boudas 
— K>uda exorcists — Mr. Stem makes the 
acquaintance of a Bouda— the woman's tre- 
mendous struggles and arrim^ of Uie exorcist 
•—his opmtions — he interrogates the Bouda 
and^ obtains firom it some interesting infor- 
mation — its strange ragaries before it con- 
sents to take its departure— the Zar — Bdigion 
of the Dahoman—the food of the sacred 
bunards-- fetish snakes and the punishment 
for harming them • the Bonny people and 
the jew-jcws — popular superstitions — the 
king's charms against witchcraft— the sacri- 
fice to the bar — the unconscious Tictim — 
his doom— sacred pig's jaws — *'talk and 
pray" — deril worship— Uie *'Sukia" of 
the Moequito shore — her unprepossessinir 
upanneUMr. B<ird girei EerTliecl 
<n calico on condition she stands in the midst 
of a blazing fire—she earns the calico and 
Htss to wear it—the belly gods of the 
Tinguians— Madagascar ** the country with- 
out a god"— ** Sikidy"— the ceremony of 
touching the bull — King Peppel's religious 
couTictions— a palaver unpslatable to his 
sable majesty — ** Suppose Uod were here I 
must kill him"— a modot wish to lire for 
eror — Mr. Mofiat and Uie AfHcan king— 
startling news of a unirersal resurrection — 
•'will aU the slain in batde arise?"— a 
Namaqua chiefs religious ideas— fWing the 
sun in a pot—** when we are deaa we are 
dead" — Boles-ki-bo— a Basutos witch-finder 
—guessing made easy —end of the laroe, com- 
mencement of the tragedy— unclean meats 
of the Damaias— on the manufacture of rain 
—drought at Kuruman — the rain-maker 
sent for — the oommands of the great bene- 
fiictor— he chums rain f^m a milk sack— t 
goat rain and ox rain— the ceremony of the 
blighted tree— the sprinkling of the people 
wnn a zebra's tail dipped in water— still no 
rein — ^he demands a oaboon '* perfect to 
a hair" and is not sorrr that it cannot be 
procured— he must have tne l^^art of a lion— 
ne roust hare something dse too horrible to 
name, and has it— stul the heaTens are 
inexorable— the last appeal, *' It is the face 
of the white man that scares the rain clouds " 
— unpleasant predicament for a man with a 
white ftoe— the impostor's end — A fine day for 
a butcher's knife— Figian coming of age- 
how Mr, Petherick *" Barnunuzed" the 




natiTes as a rain-maker— peipe fi alsi 
thing not many degrees short of bb 
— the artful derice of the fiimred 
Sabbath in Equatorial Africa- The wenhip 
of Niambai — paying tpt peeping—** who bo* 
witcned the king ?'^— the appeal to Dego 
an unlucky wizvd — appalling end of a witdi 
man — Mfumbo the all-powenul— what eano 
of felling a *'deril-tree"— the bosiBessel a 
Mgansa — how he pioints out the road te 
truTel&r should travel — King Passofs daae- 
ing fetish — his extraordinary per forman ce ob 
stilts— ^ he be de debir'-a bal-masqvA-. 
"dance, oh snake! for this is indeed a happy 
day"— old Kin? Kalabar— " Nabikems**— 
Kalabar &sh — A Yoraba man's opinkNi of 
the chameleon. Pages 20i-33fi. 

PART xn. 

SAVAGE DEATH AND BUBIAL. 

Chap. XXYII. — Disrespect for human lifii 
not synonymous with peisonal indifference to 
death — burial ceremonials in cannibal F^;i— 
the Figians no respecters of persons as n^uda 
this custom —preparations for bnryinr a hving 
king— the " grare grass" — ^psTing tSe kin|^s 
grare — an anectbnate mm — "see, his bwy 
mores, but it does so unconsciously" — Flgiaa 
symbols of mourning — mourning suits of 
leares — ^the "causing to laugh" — murder of 
the Figian sick — " pray don't bury me**— > 
sexton's work — the poorest sarsge sure of a 
comfortable "narrow bed"— the howliagof 
a dog considered ominous — ditto, a eal^s 
clawing on the naTO of a woman— how 
death came into uie world— the saerifiee of 
fingers — the token of the bloody a^nm — the 
art of embalming — the corpse-praying priest 
— the " sin hole" — ceremonies at the burial 
of Kine Finow — ^heroic appeals to the de- 
parted Idnff by hii wamors— the scene at 
the sepulcnre — the journey of the sand 
bearers— sharing the head and burning tiie 
cheek bones — twenty days* mourain|^— the 
Mee too Buggi — singular exp r e ssion of 
fidelity— Finow's fiuthfU fishermen — the 
Sandwich Islander's badge of mourning— 
knocking out the teeth— cutting the ears- 
putting^ the tongue in black — a melancholy 
procession — the house of Keare— a pitiful 
spectacle— no admittance to the sacred Vuild- 
ing— the Pahio tabu— Heathen cities of re* 
fnge. Pages 337-360. 

Crap. ZXVIII.- Borial rites in Samoa 
— burying aliTO — taking his pigs to a better 
market— a Samoan inquest— Samoan wakes^ 
— carrring a dead body about— Samoan cof- 
fins— oexterous embalming— the mysterious 
gra?e fires — a trap to Mdtk a lost fool—* 
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bBahU eoftomi of th« New Zealanden-^ 
omftmenting the dead bodj^the sextoa in 
Borneo— the weepiog-stone of the Permn- 
jam— buning the dc»d in Western Strawak 
—the horning lets efficadons than hairing 
—the hereditary oflSce of sexton— difficaltiei 
of finding a sexton— sepulchral rites of the 
Sea Dajaks-^nseful thin^ for consnmption 
in the next world placed in the siUTe — Sea 
Dayaks who fall in battle not disturbed— 
]£ onrningamong the Indians of North America 
—dirtiness the most faToorite symbol — tombs 
intheair— exorcisinganeTilspirit — cnstom of 
the Sacs and Foxes - of the Tahkolis— of the 
Kew Caledonians— a New Caledonian snttee 
— barborons treatment of the widow — her 
leorehing, and her three years' mourning and 
dmdgery—the Tillage of the dead— burial 
mknown among the Mandans — a Mandan 
place of skulls— prayin]^ to the dead— sin- 
gular eercmonics attending the interment of 
an Ojibbeway — Ojibbeway mourners— dis- 
posing of the property of the dead — a Chip- 
pewa ehost story-an inrisible presence-a 
^irited ghost — Teneration for tine drad — a 
royal funeral. Pages 361-38d. 

Chap. XXIX. — Funeral rites in Damara 
jand— dutiftd bdiariour of the eldest son of 
the deceased — a Damara tomb— offering a 
pall of milk at the sprare— the Koossan 
method of disposing of their dead — deserting 
the sick— duties of the dead Koossan's wife 
^retoming in the ni^ht to bum down the 
hoQse— the ox-tail hair necklace worn by 
the Kooesan widower — Koossan chie& buriecl 
in the eattle-fold — the magic woman among 
the Kooesans— no recovering spilt water— no 
ears, no pay— fate of the unlucky mortal 
whom the magic woman denounces— death 
in Central Africa— waking a defunct man- 
no half-mourning among savages— Uie guests 
who are invited to the wake — Bota icw^a— 
a tremendous boose — a slave barraooon at 
Santangit— the sight that M. Chaillu saw— a 



d Ueaehing skeletons— ftineral oere- 
monies in Angola— a jollification in conse- 
quence of the death of his mother— the 
mortal remains of a Bechuana— planting the 
top of Uie head with grass— the burying- 

Sound at Fetish point — disinclination of 
e natives to approach the place of gravea 
— the tomb of old King Passol— a wealthy 

Sive-holder— burying at Anbago, Western 
rica — the bereaved wife carrira a pick-a- 
bock- security for ** Gungo"- a liarrodo 
Beondo funend— occupying the bed of the 
deceased— "making a cry" among the Bul- 
loms and Timannees— King Archibongo and 
his devil house— the painted widows — the 
(•chop-nut" test — Malagnsey burial rites — 
ceremonials observed on the death of Prince 
Boxahuoatrino- lying in state— the attend- 
ant slaves and the fly fanners — subscription 
among the mourners to pay the funeral ex- 
penses — 1500 oxen slain and eaten at a 
funeral feast— stepping over dead oxen— no 
special places for burial in AladngascaF — 
death in Australia— the name of Uie dead 
never mentioned by the surviving relatives 
^perchiuff dead old women on tree boughs 
— "take that for dving!" — the Abyssinian 
a believer in the ooctrine of purgatory- 
dancing and sin^ng and face-scratching—* 
ftineraf of an Ailat man— how the Sambo 
Indian is buried— the body in the pitpan— 
running away with the corpse to cheat the 
devil — artful device of the corpse-bearers- 
cutting down the palm trees — the way to 
find out if " WuUisha" has been cheated — 
what the traveller Stephens saw at Ia 
Rayas, in Mexico— a Christian burial— 
death in Dahomey — the very last grand 
custom— the king's ingenious device for the 
more ready performance of human sacrifice 
— a victim saved— how a Dahoman king is 
buried— providing his majesty with means 
for paying hii way in the next world. Pages 
386-418. 
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OHAPTEB XVn. 

'4 mUxtarj valeome— Ono, KlBf a( Claf*-~lMBia at 
tratt—Kingt lod Anibuvwlan Jolnlof In Ih* 
"Giud Cnium" at tlu fHT ISCl— Tlia ^i« of »M- 
•a» UnibU KMiBltam— Bnnwdl, BlBf al Impao— A KiD« ef Old KiUtu — Kiiif Sr<> 
Houatj— Thi oria ot Bgbi>— Ttw Muabo oT Limdii— Tha Jifm. 

T fint dght it vould wem hard to show a greater anomaly 
than an nntliiiikmg iiistiiict>obeyiiig nation of saTogea con- 
wntang to be controlled and goreraed bj a fellow barbarian, 
equally •nnthinking, ami morally powerless; and the B{ud 
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anomaly is fhe moie stnking when fhe aayage is Tiewed as fhe Tolgar 
new hiniy — as a free-boxn '^ child of nature," intolerant of role, and 
guided in all his behavionr by certain instinctiTe high-aonled sentimcntsi 
and fast powers of mind, that require only coltiyation to fit their possessor 
for the achieyement of all that ever was yot successfolly attempted by 
man. This, however, is yery £ir from the fact. 'Without doubt^ and as 
we haye only to refer back to our own ancient barbarism to be oonyincod, 
the germ of perfect manhood lies in every savage, but like the ore of gold 
and iron, the true metal lies deep, and to tree it firom dross and make its 
lustre apparent is a process neither easy nor rapid. Again, like golden ore, 
in which the precious deposit ehows here and there with a sheen that 
undoubtedly reveals its presence, does the savage's mind manifest its 
existence in fitM flashes and glimmerings, that, alas ! only reveal to him 
what a helpless wretch he is, and what a terribly responsible thing is 
lift, wxUi children and wife, and all its other precious belongings, and 
which, in an instant, may be spilt and vanish like a capsixed gourd of 
water. 

This — ^the end of life — ^is the end of everything with our brother fhe 
savage ; Hf o to him is only good according to the ease it enables him to 
get in the land he lives in. Tho first business of his life is to make 
himself comfortable ; the second is how to hold such appurtenances to his 
comfort as he has gained. If he is a little man, any man a trifle bigger 
coming his way may strip him, seise his wife and children as slaves, 
knock him on the head, and appropriate his hut ; if he is a big man any 
two big men who choose to conspire may serve him in the same cruel 
way : what then remains to be done, but to combine for the good of the 
common weal ? which may be aptly likened to a common whed — the chief 
being the stock, the various headmen, or councillors, the epohee, or spokes- 
men, and the fellowet, just as many savage fellows as the tribe, or band, 
or tire embraces. 

Still, who is to be "king," or "chief," or " Jaga," or "Mambo," or- 
whatever else you please, as representing the stock or common centre 
of the said wheel? About this question, however, we need not trouble 
ourselves, and simply because, just as the queoi bee is bom in a hive, so 
are men bom commanders of men ; that is, originally ; the fact of their 
descendants degenerating, and being totally unfit to wield a sceptre is 
nothing to the purpose. Custom and Fashion then step in, and these two 
of themselves are monarchs potent enough to settle the gravest question 
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that oould poMibly arise, eyen in the most civilized coantrics in the wodi}. 
Wherever a leader is wanted, a leader will be found; he maj be a wrong- 
headed leader, or conceited, or cruel, or arbitrary; but so sure as he 
remains at the helm, for the short space only of a year, you may depend 
that he is no make-believe ; and the very worst you can say of such on 
one is, that it is a pity that a king should possess so many bad qualities ; 
that he deserves to die for them, if you please ; nay, go as for as killing 
him, and how different are your feelings than though you hod killed a 
merely contemptible upstart. 

Of course I talk of " killing" as a figure of speech, in its extremest 
senw. There, however, is one king now existing whom, if with his life 
WQfold end the hideous work of blood and carnage prevailing in his 
nation, might well be wished dead. I allude to the King of Dahomey, 
who, as a trafficker in human beings, dead and alive, is an ulcer on the 
ftoe of the world ; a man whose guilt is so black that it may never be 
washed away, though they laved him in rivers of water as deep as thooe 
td tears and blood that he has caused to flow. 

We hear very little of this potentate. Now and then an adventurous 
European will penetrate his awfiil domains, and give to the world some 
aeoount of the horrors he sees and hears ; once in a while we read in the 
African News that "the King of Dahomey threatens a massacre on such 
or fuch a place," or that the barbarous "annual custom" is about to 
eommenee, with an enumeration of the victims already secured, and 
whoae blood is required to " water the late king's grave." Of all English- 
men who have witnessed the abominations of Dahomey, none have re- 
:€flvded them more graphically than Commander Forbes, and it is ftom hi^ 
Aoeoiont chiefly that what is here related of Dahomey is derived. 

Commander Eorbes's first introduction to the King of Dahomey was^ 
to say the least, calculated to make a lasting impression on his memory. 
Within a short distance of the royal residence Kr. Forbes and his party 
halted at the house of a friend, and attired themselves in fbll uniforms, 
and then moved forward to some shady trees to await the aiiival of the 
eaibooceers who were to conduct them to the royal presence. After the 
adventurous Europeans came a crowd of hanmiock-men and other Daha- 
man followers. About a quarter of a mile from the halting place stood a 
vast assembly of carbooceers and soldiers with umbrellas of state, flat- 
topped and ornamented like those of the Chinese, and banners of every 
hne and most varied devices. Beside the DahoQum standards, each of 
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which was omameiited bj a hnman AaH^ floated the ««tfft«<J flagi ef 
Fnnoey England, Poitagaly and Brazil, whilst ererj caihoooeer had his 
own particolar pennon. 

The first chief who advanced towards Commander Forbears paity tnm 
this gay crowd of carbooceera was Boh-peh, the goyemor of the cspitali 
dressed in a country doth wrapped round his body, a slonched hat, 
necklaces of coral and other beads, and armed with a handsome iwoid. 
Behind him came a retinue of soldiers, his standard, his umbrella of stata^ 
and his stool of rank; and, lastly, a band of most discordant mnsie. 
Arriving in front of Eorbes's party, he bowed, and then marched from n^i 
to left round their seats three times, completing each circuit with a law 
obeisance. On his third round he discharged three muskets, and danoed a 
flhort measure, then advanced and shook hands, and seated himself on his 
stool of office, which its bearer had placed on the Englishman's ri^t hand. 

Ah-hoh-peh, the king's brother, and Chiseh-doh, the chief of the ear- 
booceers of Dahomey, followed, with similar attendants and oexemoniaa. 
When the whole party were seated, a body of the royal honsehold, 
having half their heads diaved, took position in front, and sang a hymn of 
welcome to the Englishmen. The Dahoman guard were showily d res sed in 
scaifLet, trimmed with beads and other ornaments, with their heads oovered 
by silver caps, some of which were distinguised by a pair of small silver 
horns. In his right hand, each carried a horse-tail whip, with whidi he 
beat time to the air of the chant. Kext advanced Foh-neh-soo (at onco 
a military officer, court-fool, and headsman) and his party of blundnboas 
men, who likewise fired a salute, and then drank healths with the Soxo- 
peans; after which, the latter entered their hammocks, and the entire 
party proceeded towards the palace, amid the firing of muskets and short 
brass guns. 

The travellers found the palace of Dange-lah-cordeh surrounded at a 
distance of twenty feet with human akuUs, many of which had crumbled 
with time, or had blown down. The square of the palace was filled wzQi 
armed people sitting on their hams, the polished barrels of their muskets 
standing up like a forest. Under a thatched gateway sat the king sur- 
rounded by his immediate wives ; while on each side sat the •wfiimM all 
in uniform, armed and accoutred ; and in the centre of the squaxa 
squatted the males. Hundreds of banners and umbrellas enlivened the 
scene, and a constant firing from great guns and small aims incnased the 
excitement. 
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When near the king's seat, the European party came to a halt, while 
the earbooceen bowed down and kissed the dust Passing before the 
throne, they bowed and made the circuit of the square three times, the 
carbooceers prostrating themselves each time. Then the Englishmen 
stept from their hammocks and approached the king, who had been 
reclining, but now rose, and seyeral discordant bands struck up a quick 
step, whilst guns were fired, and all shouted, except the ministers and 
carbooceers, who prostrated and threw dust over their heads, as Mr. 
Forbes adyanced and shook hands with the king. 

Xing Q€zOf of Dahomey, was about forty-eight years of age, good 
looking, with nothing of the negro feature, and his face wanting 
sereral shades of being black; his appearance was commanding, and 
his countenance intellectual, though stem in the extreme. Indeed, 
he is described as being short of positively handsome only by a slight 
squint. He was plainly dressed in a loose robe of yellow silk, slashed 
with satin stars, and half moons, Mandingo sandals, and a Spanish hat 
trimmed with gold lace. 

Taking their seats facing the royal mat, the party entered into a com- 
plimentaiy conversation, after which the ministers were introduced by 
name to our countrymen. His Majesty then enquired if his guests would 
like to see a review of his amazons, and of course his guests were delighted 
at the o£Eer. Three regiments were paraded, one being distinguished by 
a white cap ornamented with the blue alligator, another by a blue cross, 
and the third by a blue crown. The officers were recognized by their 
ooral necklaces and superior dresses ; while each carried a snmll whip 
which they freely plied when required. Firing, rushing hither and 
thither, and advancing to the throne to address the king, were the chief 
features of the review ; at the conclusion of which two amazon heralds, 
bearing long trumpets, blew a blast and then blazoned forth the numerous 
names of G^zo, Xing of Sings. 

The king having asked Commander Forbes to drink, rose, and with his 
gloss in hand tapped that of each of his guests ; then there thundered 
forth a salute of guns almost drowned by the shouts of the multitude. 
The ministers and carbooceers danced, and the ladies held clothes before 
the king. Men must not see the king eat or drink. On the whole it was 
Mr. Forbes* distinct conviction that no king could have been more civil or 
more condescending. 
. The same gentleman had the good (?) fortune to be present at the 
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ceremony of Ek-bah-tang-ek-bahy or *' display of the king's weytit," an 
exhibition of a perfectlj unique character and finding no parallel through- 
out the world. The fiindamental principle of the Xing of Dahomey's 
goremment is profhse generosity to his subjects. His constant aim is to 
inculcate the notion that his riches are boundless and his good nature none 
the less so. How hollow and fictitious are both these assumptiona was 
erident enough to Commander Forbes, although for his head's sake he dale- 
not express such a conyiction while in the land of "Grand Customs." 

** It was little more than seven o'clock a.m. when we were informed that 
a royal messenger had arrired to summon us to witness the custom to be 
performed on this day — the Ek-bah-tong-ek-bah, or "display of the king's 
wealth." At a little distance from our gate the road was fenced off and 
a guard set on the temporary gate, so as to prerent any one entering who 
was not inyited to bear a part in the proceedings of the day. They who 
wished to inspect the royal treasures which were to be shown to the 
people assembled in the Ahjahee market-place. 

« When we arriyed at the palace square at the foot of the ladder leading 
to the- palace house, on each side were three human heads recently de- 
capitated, the blood still oozing ; on the threshold of the entrance gate 
was a pool of blood from six human sacrifices over which we had to step. 
In the square was a huge model of an elephant caparisoned on wheels, on 
which the king is drawn when going short journeys. The king neyer 
walks, nor rides on horseback, but is either carried in a hammock, ot 
drawn on this elephant, or in a carriage or wheeled chair. In the centre 
of the court-yard stood a crimson tent or payilion forty feet high, oma-> 
mented with emblems of human and bullock's heads, skulls, and other 
deyices equally barbarous and disgusting. On the top was the figure of a 
Bahoman standard-bearer (or half-heads, as they ore colled, haying half 
their heads shayed) bearing a standard, haying for a deyice a skull in a 
calabash standing on three other skulls. About the yard were many flags 
of all colours, some haying as their deyices men cutting off other's heads, 
and others tying prisoners, and many national flags, amongst which were 
seyeral Union Jacks. In and about the payilion were the female host of 
ministers, carbooceers, amazons, wiycs, and yirgins. The king had not 
arriyed ; aU were gaily dressed, and armed, and accoutred. 
. <.<0n the neutral ground where we stood facing the payilion (while the 
mayo and ee-a-boo-gan groyelled in the dust like mandarins kow-towing 
to the royal chair) roamed an oetrich, an emu, seyeral dwarfb, hunchbacksi 
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and olbinoes, besides troops of dogs of almost eyery country and Tarietj. 
All the ministers and corbooceers were azrajed in red-striped flowing robes 
laden with necklaces of coral and other beads. Each wore a scimitar, a 
short swordy and a dub. 

'' Presently, nnder a salute fired from musketoons and small brass pieces 
within the court and cannon outside, the king arrived, dressed in a white 
silk flowing robe flowered in blue and a gold-laced hat, and took his seat 
in a sofii under the pavilion. Forthwith the bands struck up and the 
heralds proclaimed that O^zo, the Leopard and the Hawk, had taken his 
place ; fifty-eight ministers and carboocecrs at the same time marched three 
times in singile file, and at the third time all prostrated and kissed the 
dust. So soon as this ceremony was concluded the business of the day 
commenced. This is a public display of the monarch's wealth, carried on 
the heads of slaves through the town to the market and back again. The 
procession consisted of between six and seven thousand people." 

To enumerate, however, every item of '*weolth" carried by these six 
or seven thousand individuals would certainly be to weary the reader, 
even though she were a lady, loving, next to possessing gold and gems, to 
hear and read about them ; besides, there is much among the Dahomey 
"crown jewels" which the said lady reader could match in point of value 
in her wash-house or lumber-room. Let us take a few notes of the mem- 
bers of the procession :— 
52 women carrying white flowered vases. 

6 carrying jars. 
10 carrying French ornaments under glass shades. 

1 carrying a washing pan. 

1 carryiDg a crimson cushioned rocking chair. 

1 carrying a box. 

1 eaziying a washing-stand. 

1 carrying a toilette table, drawers, and glass. 

2 carrying stools. 

8 earrymg banners. 

1 carryiog a skull in a copper pan. 

2 carryiog calabashes full of skuUs. 
2 carrying shields. 

Head bunseh's mother in scarlet, wearing a Life Ghiardsman's helmet 
and plumes, and attended by a lady in Charles U. hat and plumes, both 
magnificently 
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' 9 Malam's wires 
" Band of 20. 
^ Guard of 100. 

Band of 12. 

4 wamen carrying pans of skalli. 

2 caziying jars sormounted with skulls* 

1 caixying a large pan of skulls. 

1 carrying a banner. 

2 carrying mnbreUas oyer the king's women and attendants^ in oimson 
doth dresses and slouched hats trimmed with gold. 

Band of 20. 
Guard of 30. 

2 women canying pons of skulls. 
2 carrying jars of skulls. 
2 carrying a banner and two umbrellas each. 

Kmg's grandmother, in head-dress of sQyer, crimson and aiWcr robe 
and train, held by a maiden bearing a gold-headed stick. 
One of the ling's grand&ther's widows in scariirt and gold. 
1 man carrying a banner. 

1 carrying a tray containing three human akuUk 
The Sng^s washing-tub borne by 30 guards. 

2 men carrying a scarlet and gold sedan chair* 
300 carrying dishes with a basket in each. 

55 carrying blue ^ass goblets. 

50 carrying white ^ass goblets. 

6 carrying a drum trimmed with skulls. 

1 carrying umbrella ornamented with eighty human jaw-bones. 

lien carrying a natiTe sofiiu Etc etc etc 

All the possessions of the king, in ^ict, from his grandmother to his 
washing-tuby were to be found, and made no doubt aa a iHida a tremendous 
display, thou^ it is by no means unreasonable to say that the sum of the 
« king's wealth" brought xmder the hammer of a T^ndnn anrtinnrfr 
would realise little more than would the oontenta of any first-rate TiDa- 
xendenoe at Clapham or Richmond. 

It should be stated, howoTer, that aa well aa this household gear, the 
royal exchequer was brougjit out and carried in me a s ur e s . In this again 
tiie king was fortunate aa regards opportoni^ for display ; caiprus focm 
the eurxen^ of Bahomey — and goodness knows the many thousands of 
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these it takes to moke a single En^ish sovereign — therefore it was easy 
enough to arrange that, although in form of money the king possessed no 
more than a little over a thousand pounds, porter after porter should go 
trooping past, each with such a load of money as made the mouths of the 
spectators water with envy. 

Well, their longing was not to remain entirely ungratified. The king, 
although a vastly rich, is not a greedy man ; and annually he makes 
presents to one and all of his loyal subjects ; not in a hole and comer sort 
of way, but publicly — ^with the mob before him, and the riches, the cow- 
ries, the bales of cloth, the tobacco, and the kegs of rum in heaps and 
piles and pyramids at hia elbow ; and scrambles the astonishing gifts fedrly 
and without favour— or so it seems. Let us, however, see what Mr. Forbes 
has to say on the subject 

" On the last day of May, commenced the custom of the £k-que-noo-ah* 
toh-meh, or throwing the presents from the Ah-toh. It is on this day 
human sacrifices are offered by the king among his gifts to his people. In 
the centre of the market-place a platform was erected twelve feet in height, 
enclosed by a parapet breast high. The whole was covered with cloths oi 
all colours, and surmounted by tents, gaudy umbrellas, and banners oi 
varied hues and devices, among which, as usual, were several Union Jacks. 
On the west firont of the Ah-toh, which must have been at least one hun- 
dred feet square, was a barrier of the prickly acada, and within this were 
the victims for the day's sacrifice, lashed in baskets and canoes as on 
yesterday. A dense naked mob occupied the area, whilst a guard oi 
soldiers prevented them from bearing down the barrier. Beyond, in all 
directions, were groups of people collected round the banners and umbrellas 
of the different ministers and cabooceers. The naked mob consisted of the 
soldiers of the king, his brothers and sons, the ministers and higher caboo- 
ceers: each carried a grass-doth bag round his waist; and the actoal 
business of the day was a public display of the generosity of the king^ who 
scrambles goods of all kinds among these warriors. 

" The king had preceded us, and as we took our seats under a canopy to 
the ri^t of the Ah-toh, His Majesty appeared on the platform under the 
ihade of a handsome umbrella of crimson velvet and gold, dressed in an 
M black waistcoat, a white nightcap, and a doth round his loins, and was 
greeted with loud shouts from the military expectants, who now formed 
into bands, and carrying their officers on their shoulders, marched past tho 
royal podtioni the king's own taking the lead. This they did three times. 
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and then baited immediatelj under liie Idng^t poajtkai, wlio liaians «B J 
liieBi on liie impnpnttj oi figliting during liie arnnwKlBj, and iHEting 
fliroiwB a few eownes by way oi trial, eoomianded na to join bim. 

"Aaccfidhig the ladder the appearance waatnJynord; in three aepaoAa 
heaps in different pazts of the pLatfonn were three tiiooaand benda of 
cowriea, aerend beapa of dotha, ram in kegs, and roDa of tobaeeo; one 
aide waa ooeupied by tents fixt the royal wires ; while otiien were pooped 
abovt in different pazts of the pbtfionn in gandy dresses. At the i^per 
end stood the king soxroanded by bis ministen, and at the lower 
nnder canopies of showy nmbreDas, two tables bearing liq[aoKs and 
•me for the cha-ehay the other fat oonelTea. After taking onr aeats 
were directed to stand under an nmbiella facing the mob, and now 
meneed in real earnest the scramble, the king labooring bard throwii^ 
down cowries, doth, tobacco, etc. The cowries appeared to be the pr»> 
perty of the lucky ones who cao^ them, bat the doths were iiMtanfly 
banded to the officers, and if not^ a fi^ ensued that waa temble to 
behold. 

«« The naked mnltitode emitted an effluTinm otnly to be co m pare d to the 
fetid atmosphere of a slaTe ship, and as the mass oscillated, there arose a 
Taponr like the mimma of a swamp, as they were peifectly bathed with 
perspiration. 

'' Besides throwing gifts to the soldiers, His Majesty was all smileB and 
libendity in bis donations to the ministers and a nnmber of others ; bat to 
no one was any large som given. At one time he sent as a basket eon- 
taining ten heads of cowries and two pieces of doth as a present, and aft 
another a constant supply of cowries and cloths to scramble among the mob. 

"Among the redpients of the royal bounty were two Idngs and aerend 
ambassadors, including one from Ashantee called Cocoa Sautee. 

" To wards noon the brigantine on wheels put off to diachsige her cargo of 
rum, tobacco, and cowries, which were added to the heaps on the plftfimn. 
The king's party of soldiers keeping together, were eridentily the prinripri 
redpients, and we soon found that something like an equal distribatiQn 
among them was aimed at. A captain of musquetoon-men, named Pbh- 
Tch-soh, at once a militaiy officer, eoart fod, and headsman, can^t my 
attention, and I threw him three pieces of doth foil of cowries; on 
rccdring the third he was ordered off the ground. Bum was distribated 
to the iliU on the platform, and a break£ist provided for us, besides food, 
for the ministers and wives. 
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• '' By two o'clock one of the heaps of one thousand heads of cowries had 
been thrown away and part of another given to the higher classes. Some 
three or four hundred pieces of doth, a few kegs of mm, and rolls of 
tobacco, having all disappeared, His Majesty retired to rest awhile. 

''Would to God that I could here close the account of this day's pro- 
ceedings, simply detailing the barbarous policy of raismg the wont passions 
of man in order to make people believe in the profuse distribution of a pay 
which if doled out individually would be a mere pittance. The crowd can 
have no idea of the sum scrambled for ; all they know is that a continuous 
shower is kept up for seven hours, and they consider it must be immense. 
Even if a man gets none he is content to know that he has been un- 
fortonate, and should he proclaim his ill-luck he would not be believed, 
each supposing the other to be disguising the real quantity he has 
gained. 

''During the royal absence a dead silence reigned as if by general eon- 
sent ; when by accident it was broken it was reinforced by the eunuchs 
sounding their metal bells, tolling the knell of eleven human beings. Out 
of fourteen now brought on the platform, we, the unworthy instroments 
of the Divine will, succeeded in saving the lives of three. Lashed in their 
baskets these sturdy men met the gaze of their persecutors with a firmness 
perfectly astonishing. Not a sigh was breathed. In all my life I never 
saw such coolness so near death. It did not seem real, yet it soon proved 
fiig^tftilly so. One monster placed his finger to the eyes of a victim 
who hung down his head, but finding no moisture drew upon himself 
the ridicule of his fiendish coadjutors. Ten of the human offerings to 
the bloodthirsty mob, and an alligator, and a cat, were guarded by soldiers, 
the other four by amazons. 

"In the meantime the king returned, and calling us from our seats at 
the farther end of the platform, asked if we should wish to witness the 
sacrifice. With horror we declined, and begged to be allowed to save a 
portion of them. After some conversation with his courtiers, seeing him 
wavering, I offered him a hundred doUars each for the first and last of the 
ten, while at the same time Mr. Beecrofb made a similar offer for the first 
of the four, which was accepted, and the three were immediately unlashed 
frcm their precarious position, but forced to remain spectators of the 
horrid deed to be done on their less fortunate countrymen. What must 
« have been their thoughts? 

"The king insisted on our viewing the place of sacrifice. Immediately 
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under the royal stand witliin the break of acacia Iraahea stood seren or 
eig^ fell ruffians, some anned with clubs, others with seimetaia, grinmng 
horribly. As we approached the mob yelled fearfnlly and called npoa iiie 
king ** to feed them — they were hungry." It was at a similar •^rKnwfawi 
that Achardee (President of Jena) while looking into the pit with the king 
was seized, thrown down, and murdered on the ipot. Disgusted beyond 
the power of description we retired to our seats, where also the cha-cha 
had retreated; not so his brothers, for I regret to say they remained 
delisted spectators of the agonies of the death of these innocent Tictims. 
As we reached our seats a fearful yell rent the air. The yictims were 
held high above the heads of their bearers, and the naked ruffians thus 
acknowledged the munificence of their prince. Silence again mled, and 
the king made a speech, stating that of his prisoners he gave a portian to 
his soldiers, as his father and grandfather had done before. Having 
called their names, the one nearest was divested of his dothes, the 
foot of the basket placed on the parapet^ when the king gave the upper 
part an impetus and the victim fell at once into the pit beneath. A fidl 
of upwards of twelve feet might have stunned him, and before sense could 
return the head was cut off and the body thrown to the mob, who, now 
armed with dubs and branches, brutally mutilated and dragged it to a 
distant pit, where it was left as food for the beasts and birds of prey. 
After the third victim had thus been sacrificed the king retired and the 
chiefs and slave dealers completed the deed which the monardi blushed 
to finish." 

Again I would remind the reader that this honible business is not a 
thing of the past but of the present. True it was in the years 1849- 
50 that Mr. Forbes witnessed the horrors he describes, but had he been 
in Dahomey in 1859-60 he would have witnessed as bad, or worse. Here 
indeed, and taken from the Timu newspaper, is an accoimt of the very 
last Dahoman ^'Gbrand Custom." 

'' The following information from Dahomey has been received at the 
Churdi Missionary House, from the commander of Her Majesty's diip 
Griffin, at Little Popo, August 6th, 1862 :— 

'< Sir, — ^I think it my duty to lay before you, with as little dday as 
possible, the following information concerning Dahomey : 

" On the 5th of August, when at anchor off Little Popo, I received 
a letter from the shore, stating that Mr. Euschart, a Dutch merchant, » 
residing at Popo, had just returned from Dahomey, and that he had news 
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of great interest for my ear. Thia Mr. Enschart I liaye had fireqnent 
conTersationfl Tnth, and I have every reason to belicYO that his informa- 
tion is most accorate, trustworthy, and reliable. I therefore borrowed a 
snrf boat from a Dutch brig in the roads, and, haying manned her with 
ten of my own SIroomen, I with great difficulty effected a landing, two 
boats out of three that tried the beach that day being capsized, owing to 
the very heavy surfl I give the substance of Mr. Euschart's information 
as closely aa possible, having jotted it down in my note-book during our 
conversation. 

"It appears that Mr. Euschart went to Whydah on business in the 
middle of June, and on the 24th of June, while still at Whydah, received 
the stick of the King of Dahomey, with an instruction that his presence 
was required at Abomey. Mr. Euschart tried every method of evading 
the journey, but without avail, the carbooceers of Whydah plainly telling 
him that he would be carried to Abomey aa a prisoner if he did not at 
once willingly obey the King's message. 

'* Accordingly at one p.m. on June 26th, having provided himself with 
six hammock men, he left Whydah for Abomey, escorted by an armed 
party of Dahomians, and reached Alada, the old residence of the King 
of Dahomey, the same evening ; June 27th, one p.m., left Alada, and 
arrived at Tabour at ten p.m. ; June 28th, 5.30 a.m., started for Kamos, 
through swamp, and easily passed ; 9.30 a.m., started, and arrived outside 
Abomey at 7.30 p.m., the road on the way having been very good. He 
was at once shown into a very fedr house, and told to remain there during 
the night. June 29th, received a message from the King that he was to 
be presented the next day. June 30th, entered walled part of town 
through Boyal gate ; received there by two head carbooceers, who saluted 
him, saying : 'King had never seen a Dutchman ; Sling's father had never 
seen a Dutchman ; and now they had plenty of people to kill they were 
very glad to see a Dutchman.' He was then ordered to drink the King's 
health four times, after which the carbooceers danced round him, singing 
and firing guns. * He was then conducted to the King's palace, and 
received there by* the Prime Minister, who told him the King would 
receive him next day. 

" July 1. — ^Received by the king, who was seated outside the palace on 
a raised dais, surrounded by amazons. He saluted the king in European 
style. The king at once got up and shook hands with him, said he was 
very glad to see a Dutchman, and continued talking in Portuguese for 
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about ten minutes. He was then ordered to retain to his honae and keep 
Inride three days. 

'' Jolj 5. — ^He was bronght to the morket-plaoey where he was told 
many people had been killed the nig^t before. He first saw the body of 
Ifx. William Doherty (a Sierra Leone man), late a missionary and diiireh 
catedust at Ishagga. The body was cmcified against a large t r co o ne 
nail throngh the forehead, one throngh the heart, and one through each 
hand and foot ; the left arm was bent^ and a large cotton nmbreOa in the 
grasp. He was then taken to the market, where the king was seated on 
a raised platform, from which he was talking to the people mnch * war 
palayer,' and promising them an attack upon Abbeoknta in Korember. 
Cowries, cloth, and mm were then distributed. In front of the market- 
place, rows of human heads, fresh and gory, were ranged, and the whole 
place was satorated with blood, the heads evidentiiy belonging to some of 
the Ishagga prisoners who had been killed during the nighty alter haTing 
been tortured in the most frightful manner. 

''TJntQ July lOth Mr. Enschart was ordered to remain quiet in his 
house, and not to moTO or look out alter sundown. 

<< July 10. — ^The ground shook Tidently— OTidently, from the date, the 
effect of the earthquake felt at Accra. Mr. Euschart was at onoe bronght 
to the market-place, where he found the king again seated on the raised 
platform, suiroimded by Amazons; the king told him that the ground 
shaking was his father's spirit, complaining that ' Customs were not made 
proper.' Three Ishagga chiefr were then brought before the king, and 
told they were to go and tell his fother that ' Customs should be better 
than ever. Each chief was then given a bottle of mm and a head of 
cowries, and then decapitated. Twenty-four men were then brought oat» 
bound in baskets, with their heads just showing out, and placed on the 
platform in front of the king; they were then thrown down to the people, 
who were dancing, singing, and yelling below ; as each man was thrown 
down he was seized and beheaded, the heads being piled in one heap and 
the bodies in another ; every man who caught a victim and cut off the 
head received one head of cowrie9 (about 2«.). After all were killed Mr. 
Euschart was conducted home. 

''July 11. — ^Taken to another part of the town, where exactly snnilBr 
horrors were being perpetrated. 

''July 12. — All the platforms were taken down, and the programme 
appeared to be firing gunsy singings and dancing all day; there were no 
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mare public sacrifioes for ten days, but it is supposed many took place 
during^ the nights. 

'' July 22. — ^Taken to see the ' Grand Customs' at the palace of the late 
king, at the gate of which two platforms had been erected ; on each plat- 
form sixteen men and four horses were placed; inside the house was 
placed another platform, on which were placed sixteen women, four 
horses, and one alligator. The men and women were all Sierra Leone 
people captured at Ishagga, and were dressed in European clothes ; each 
group of sixteen men seated, or rather bound, in chairs placed round a 
table, on which glasses of rum were placed for each. The king then 
ascended the platform, where he adored the Dahomion fetish, and seemed 
to make obeisance to the prisoners, whose right arms were then loosed to 
enable them to take up the glass to drink the king's health. After the 
king's health had been drunk, the effects of the late king were paraded 
and worshipped by the people as they passed ; a grand review of the 
troops then commenced, and as each marched past the king harangued 
them, and promised the sack of Abbeokuta in NoYember. 2f early the 
whole of the troops wore firearms ; a few select corps had rifles, but the 
greater part were armed with flint-lock muskets. The artillery consisted 
of about twenty-four guns (twelve-pounders). The number of troops alto-* 
gether could scarcely be less than 50,000, including 10,000 amazons, all 
apparently well disciplined troops. After the review was over the pri- 
soners were beheaded, their heads being hacked off with blunt knives ; at 
the same time the horses and alligator were dispatched, particular core being 
taken that their blood should mingle with that of the human prisoners. 

** When all was finished Mr. Euschart was permitted to leave Abomey, 
which, it is needless to say, he immediately did, having received the mag- 
nificent viatica of eight heads of cowries (16f.}, one piece of country cloth, 
and two flasks of rum. 

<< Mr. Euschart firmly believes that Abbeokuta will, without doubt^ be 

attacked by the whole Dahoman army towards the end of November. 

*' T. L. PSBBT, Commander. 
" To the Governor of Lagos." 

It is instructive to turn firom this, one of the last reports from this land 
of htiman butchery, to another letter written as long ago as November 27, 
1724, by one Bullfinch Lamb, a '' guest by compulsion" of Trudo Andati, 
at the time in question King of Dahomey. The epistle appears in '' Da- 
homey and the Dahomans," and would seem to be the efftision of a gen- 
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tleman connected with the senrice of the.Bntiah Crown^ and who'had fgoi 
into a mess, rather through his urgent commercial spirit than thnmg^ any 
onaroidahle exigence of dutj or yolnntary adyentore. ' 

"NoTcmherlT, 1724. 
** Sir, — ^Ahont fiye days ago the king of this country gare me yours of 
tlie Ist instant, and immediately required me to answer it in his preaenoe, 
which I did, though in a Tery different manner, so that if I do not reeall 
it, I hope that you will excuse that as well as this. . As to the kta con- 
ference I had with his majesty, on receiying. your letter* I think. he does 
not want to make a price to let me- go, for when I pressed him much to 
tell me on what terms he would send me away, his answer was, he did not 
want to sell me, I was not a hlack man ; hut upon my again pressing him 
ho made a sort of jesting demand to the sum of I think 700 slaTes, ahout 
£10,000, or £14 a-head. Which strange ironical way of talking, as I 
told him, made my hlood run cold in my veins; and, upon recoyering 
myself, I asked him if he thought the king of my country would listen 
to such an oxttrageous proposal, and that you and the company would 
think that hoth he and I had lost our senses, should I hare writ 
anything like what he said. Upon which he laughed, and told me not 
to put anything of that in the letter ; for that he would order his head 
captain of trade to treat with you upon that suhject, and that if you had 
not something Tery fine for him at Whydah. you must write to the com- 
pany. Upon which I told him I feared I must die in his country, and 
that I would only send for a few clothes and necessaries, which I desired 
he would let his people hring for me, and he agreed to it, so that I don't 
find there is any other way of redeeming me than hy the company sending 
him a present of a crown and sceptre, which must be paid for out of what 
remains due to the late King of Ardah. I know nothing else but what 
he will think mean, being stocked with great quantities of pUte, wrought 
gold, and other rich thmgs, and also all sorts of rich gowns, doths, hats, 
caps, etc. He has likewise all sorts of common goods beyond measure, 
and gives away booges like dirt and brandy like water, for he is prodigiously 
▼ain and proud ; but he is withal, I believe, the richest king and greatest 
warrior in this part of the world, and you may depend upon it in time will 
subdue most of the countries round him. He has already set his two chief 
palaces round with men's skulls, as thick as they can lie on the walls, one 
by another, and are such as he has killed in war ; each of which palaces 
are in circumference larger than St. James's Park, about a mile and a hall 
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round. I hope my royal masters will take my cose into consideration, and 
think of the long and many sufferings I hare had in their service, and what 
a miserable condition I am still] in, as it were, banished all the pleasures 
of this life, not only from my wife, and other friends, but all conyersa- 
tion in general ; so that I am like one buried olive from the world, and 
think nothing can come near my unhappy fate, to lose my time and spend 
my youth, as it were, for nothing in such a cursed place as this, and not 
see a likelihood of getting out of it, but that I must end my days here. 
To prevent all which, I hope that they and you, in their behalf, will use 
your utmost endeavours, by such means as arc requisite, for^ my deliver- 
ance, which I shall very impatiently pray to God to bring to pass. 
(Governor Baldwin promised me in his last, upon his arrival in London, 
he would lay my cose before our royal masters. Therefore, when you 
write, I beg you will remind him and them thereof, and note the contents 
of what I now write. If any letters come from England for me, I 
believe either them or anything else will come safe to my hands by the 
king's people. He is very willing I should have letters come to me, 
or anything else. JS'or will he be guilty of any mean action in keeping 
anything from me, if it were twenty slaves. Neither do I believe he 
would detain any white man that should come here, but me whom he 
deems a captive taken in his wars. He sets a great value upon me, 
he never having had a white man here before, only an old mulatto 
Portuguese, which he had bought of the Popoe people, at the rate of 
about £500, as near as I could compute. And though this white man is 
his slave, he keeps him like a great carboceer, and has given him two 
houses, and a heap of wives and servants. It may be that once in two 
or three months he mends (he being a tailor by trade) some trifle or 
other for his majesty, but after the devil of a manner. So that if any 
tailor, carpenter, smith, or any sort of white man that is free, be willing 
to come here, he will And very good encouragement, and be much 
caressed, and get money if he can be contented with his life for a time ; 
his majesty paying everybody extravagantly that works for him. And 
then it might be one means of letting me go with a promise of returning 
to trade with ^^rn ; but he now says, if I go, he does not know whether 
he shall see any more white men, thinking they add to his grandeur; 
so that if any fellow whatsoever comes up and goes down again, it will 
possess him with a notion that more white men will come, and so let me 
go in order to encourage their coming. Or, if my little servant, Henry 
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Tench, be at Whydah, and is willing to oome to me, it may in time be 
much for bis interesti as now being a boy, the king will be entirely fond 
of him, for, though I do nothing for him, he has put me into a house and 
given me half-a-dozen men and women servanta, also a constant supply to 
maintain myself and them. If I lored brandy, I might soon kill myself, 
haying enough of that, also of sugar, flour, and the like. And 'wbai he 
kills oxen, which is often, I am sure of a quarter, and sometimes a live 
hog, sheep, or goat ; so that I shall not starre (but this is nothing, I still 
want content). And when he comes out in public, the Portuguese and I 
are called out to sit all day in the sun, only our hoys are permitted to 
hold our Iddeysols or umbrellas over our heads; but then he pays 
us pretty well for it, sometimes giving us two, sometimes three or four 
grand cabess apiece, and a huge flask of brandy to drink there, besides 
one or two more for each to carry home. Most of the ink you sent me 
being unfortunately spilt, I beg you will send me a packet of ink powder. 
Bis Majesty has likewise got from me the greatest part of the paper, 
having a notion in his head of a Idte, which, though I told him was only 
flt for boys to play with, yet he says I must make one for him and I to 
play with, so I beg you will send me two quires of ordinary paper and 
some twine for that use, and a score of matches, his majesty requiring me 
•sometimes to fire his great guns ; and I am much in fear of having my 
eyes put out with the splinters. He has twenty-five caimon, some of 
which are upwards of a thousand weight, so that a man would think the 
devil helped to bring them here, this place being about two hundred 
miles distant from Whydah, and at least one hundred and sixty from 
Ardah. His Majesty takes great deHght in firing them twice round 
every market day, only now that his people are making caziiages for 
them. And though he seems to be a man of as great natural parts and 
sense as any of his colour, yet he takes great delight in trifling toys and 
irbims, so that if you have anything of that kind, I pray you will send them 
me, or any prints* or pictures, he much loving to look in a book, and 
ooinmonly carries a Latin mass book in his pocket, which he had from the 
mulatto ; and when he has a mind to banter anjrone out of their request, 
he looks in his book as studiously as if he understood it, and could 
employ his thoughts on no other subject ; and much affects scrawling on 
paper, often sending me his letters, but then he sends an interpreter with 
A good flask of brandy and a grand cabess or two. — ^Your humble servant, 

"Bttlltixch Lamb.'' 
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So that on tho whole one cannot help wondering why it is that Master 
Bullfinch — who in the course of his letter shows himself such a selfish 
individual— -cannot settle down and make himself comfortable. Whether 
or no ho ever escaped, the chronicle sayeth not ; probably not ; and no 
great matter either, perhaps, considering Mr. Lamb's imscrupulous sug- 
gestion that half-a-dozen of his wretched contrymen might be induced to 
thrust their heads into the mouth of this Dahoman lion, that he, Master 
Lamb, might be enabled to escape. 

Besides the King of Dahomey, there are many other monarchs big and 
little in this quarter of Africa'; but though they be ten times more 
saTage-— if to be savage is to be remote from civilization and its in- 
fluences — ^we.find not one as treacherous and thirsty for blood. In the 
course of his explorations in Western Africa, Mr. Bakic had the honour 
to meet several kings, among others the monarchs of Abo and Igbo. 
Let us approach the former royal presence. 

''We promised to come on shore the next morning and pay our 
respects. I accordingly made an early start, and accompanied by Mr. 
May, Mr. Crowther, and Dr. Hutchinson, proceeded in the gig and 
pinnace, the crews of which were dressed in flaming red caps and 
shirts. Abo is situated nearly a mile up a creek, the mouth of which 
is almost invisible from even a very short distance. On entering it we 
found it at first so extremely narrow that we had to lay in our oars 
and use paddles, but, after a time, it opened into a wide expanse, the 
surface of which was covered with canoes of various sizes. Numbers 
of inhabitants were to be seen gazing at us, and altogether there was 
more bustle and activity, and more signs of a trading people than 
anything we had previously, witnessed. Having reached the landing- 
place, we marched in a kind of procession, headed by a Eru-man 
-carrying the English ensign, and accompanied by a royal messenger 
bearing a gaudy flag. We had some little difficulty in keeping good 
order through the narrow lanes, densely crowded as they were by the 
populace; as natives, both men and women, were constantly coming 
towards us, and insisting on shaking hands with us, which ceremony is 
here performed by the two parties taking loose hold of the fingers of 
oach other's right hands, and then slipping them, making at the same 
instant a snapping noise with the aid of the thumb. We were not sorry 
to reach Ishukuma's palace, a low dwelling of mud and thatch, with 
M small court some twenty feet square in the centre. This was but- 
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xounded hj a kind of yerandah, in Trhich we were placed, a chair being 
brong^t for me, and mats for the remainder of the company. Near ns 
was a fetish, composed of some old bones and a few trinkets, and dose to 
this, nnder a canopy of white calico, was a huge mat for his royal 
highnf^«- Presently he entered, accompanied by several of his wires, 
and other female relatiycs, who aU sat on his left. Ho seemed a little 
oldish-looking man, of easy disposition, and not mnch intellect. He was 
attired in a woollen nightcap, a white shirt, and in home-built pantaloons 
of native cloth, shaped after an extreme Dutch design. The court was 
by this time completely filled with crowds of natives, whose incessant 
noise and chattering prevented us from commencing, and at last I had to 
request him to enforce silence. This he attempted to do, in vain, until at 
last, assisted by the more energetic of his spouses, aud in particular by a 
strong-minded sister, whose shrill tones, heard high above the din, finally 
beat down all opposition, and produced a temporary calm. I seized the 
moment, and, by our interpreter, told Ishukuma, that we had come 
to make his acquaintance and his friendship, and to ascertain if the 
people were willing to trade with us. I expressed our sorrow at heazing 
of the death of Obi, who had been the white man's friend; also our 
regret at the absence of his brother. I said that we were desirous of 
fulfilling the promise mode by the officers in the former expeditions, and 
that we should try to do good to his country. He replied by declaring 
his satisfaction at seeing white men here once more, thanking us for 
our compliments, and offering, if we could wait a few days, to send a 
special canoe for his brother. I told him that we had a long distance to 
go, and that we must proceed while there was plenty of water in the 
river, but that on our return we should again calL" 

Impressive, however, as must have been an interview with such awful 
majesty, Mr. Bakie managed to survive it ; indeed, so accustomed was he 
to the company of kings as to make nothing of meeting two, and even 
three, within a week. A day or so after his visit to the court of the TTiT^g 
of Abo, he brought his ships to anchor off the dominions of King Aj^, and 
the result of a message to that august person was that he would visit our 
traveller aboard. 

** Presently Aj^ was seen to approach in a large canoe, with seventeen 
paddles of a side, and accompanied by several of his wives and some of 
his brothers and their wives. Another salute was fired, after which we 
xeceived our visitors on board, and with some difficulty got them all seated 
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on the poop. Aj^ is a toll, rather stout, young-looking man, very superior 
in appearance to his brother, and is said in manner and countenance greatly 
to resemble his father. Ho appeared dressed in home-made scarlet cloth 
trousers, a scarlet uniform coat, a jiink beaver hat, under which, apparently 
to make it fit, was a red worsted nightcap ; no shoes, beads round his neck, 
and in his lumd a Niger-expcdition-sword. After talking of general matters, 
I spoke of his father, of Captain Trotter (a former explorer), of trade, and of 
our wishes and intentions; on which he replied that he considered that what- 
ever his father wished or promised was binding on him, adding, however, 
that wc seemed very long in carrying out our part of the agreement. I gave 
him a double-barrelled gun, a largo sabre, a scarlet robe, some cloth and 
beads, and some scissors, mirrors, and needles for his wives, and also three 
krus (27,000) of cowries. This last, he said, must be shared by his brother, 
on which I offered Tishukuma an equal amount and gave him also other 
presents. With all Aje seemed dissatisfied, and asked why we did not 
give as much as Captain Trotter did, on which I mentioned our long 
voyage, tho many presents we had given away, and our stock being 
exhausted. Still he asked for things I had not, until I was obliged to 
speak more plainly, telling him how unreasonable his behaviour was, and 
how unlike what I expected in a son of Obi. He then laughed, showing 
that he was merely trying to get as much as he could, a daily Abo practice. 
Aje next asked for the traders, who were sent for, and showed them a 
quantity of firewood, yams, palm-oil, and a bullock he had for sale. He 
proved a very keen hand, and only parted with his articles at a high price ; 
he looked to everything himself, saw things handed on board, and the 
cowries counted. He gave me his dash, a bullock, and two hundred 
yams, which latter were here, though very good, very small and rounded. 
I took him round the ship, fired a swivel off before him, and showed him 
the engine. I explained to him that as our provisions were nearly ex- 
pended, I could offer him but little, on which he said he would merely 
ask for some biscuit, which I gave him. He was much amused with the 
shower-bath, which he called all his wives to look at, and was much 
pleased with a German accordion which I gave him." 

Mr. Bakio's greatest adventure, however, was with the formidable 
Song or Chief of Neam Nam, whose subjects were regarded by surrounding 
tribes as monsters of the blackest dye, and the chief himself as the Fe-fo- 
fdm of ogres. The natives begged him not to think of visiting this nest 
ef scorpions where he and his party would undoubtedly be slain and 
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eaten, and have to think themselTes highly fortunate if they escaped the 
most crael tortures into the hargain. Bakie ininted guides, hut it was 
only on the most unheard-of terms that he was ahlo to procure them, as 
well as porters to carry presents wherewith to propitiate the terrihle If earn 
Kam. At last, however, these difficulties were OTorcome, and the adTen- 
turers, after a considerable march, came in sight of Mundo, a Neam Kam 
village. '' I could not, however, induce them to enter it, and, throwing 
off their loads, they decamped, leaving only the interpreter in the firm 
grip of two of my followers. Nothing daunted, my men took up the 
rejected loads and we proceeded towards the village. On ncaring it, the 
soimd of several tom-toms and the shrill whistle of their calls plainly 
indicated that the Xcam Nam were on the alert. A largo party bearing 
their arms and shields issued forth to meet us, and, drawing up in line 
across our path, seemed determined to impede our progress. Heedless of 
the impediment, we proceeded on our way, and my khartoumers, in the 
best spirits, joined lustily in a song. The sight of the savages before us * 
was imposing, each man guarded the greater part of his body with a large 
shield, holding a lance vertically in his right hand. The party were 
evidently surprised at the confidence and imoffending manner of our 
approach, and evinced a greater disposition to run away than to attack. 
On we went joyfully, and when within two yards of them, their ranks 
opened, allowing us a passage through them, of which as a matter of 
course we availed ourselves, and entered the village (apparently deserted 
by women and children), with the Neam Nam following in the rear, and 
passing through a street of huts rather distantly situated from one another, 
we reached a slight eminence commanding a fine view of a highly fertile 
country. During our march the tom-toms continued their noise, but, 
regardless of consequences, we took up our position under the shade of a 
magnificent sycamore tree in the vicinity of a couple of huts ; and, dis- 
embarrassing ourselves of our baggage, we quietly seated ourselves in a 
circle round it, exposing our fronts to the natives, who in great numbeis 
soon surrounded us, apparently astonished at the coolness we displayed > 
they gradually closed, and, the front rank seating themselves, their 
proximity became disagreeable, as they hemmed us in so closely that 
several of them actually seated themselves upon our feet, indulging at the 
same time in laughter and loud conversation which we could not under- 
stand. Enjoining patience on my men, and convinced that, in case of 
necessity, the harmless discharge of a gun or two would scatter oar 
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Tisiton, I learnt with somo difficulty, through the medium of the Boer 
and Dor interpreters, that these savages looked upon us in the light of 
bollocks fit for slaughter, and that they contemplated feasting upon us ; 
but they disputed the propriety of slaying us until the arrival of their 
chief, who I learnt was not in the village. "With this knowledge, a hearty 
laugh and many jokes as to their condition were indulged in by my bravo 
ompanions, who, confident in their own arms, behaved admirably. The 
excessive joy of our would-be butchers ceased at the appearance of an aged 
grey-headed man, who, after a short intercourse with the Boer interpreter, 
in a loud voice addressed the mob in words to the following effect : 'Neam 
If am, do not insult these strange men ; do you know whence they come ?' 
*Jfo, but we will feast on them,' was the rejoinder. Then the grey- 
headed old man, holding up his speai* and commanding silence, proceeded 
thus : ' Do you know of any tribe that would dare approach our village in 
80 small a number as these men have done ?' ' No,' was again vociferated. 
'Yery well, you know not whence they came, neither do I who am greatly 
your senior, and whose voice you ought to respect. Their country must 
indeed be distant, and to traverse the many tribes between their country 
and ours ought to be a proof to you of their valour. Look at the things 
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they hold in their hands ; they are neither spears, clubs, nor bows and ' 
arrows, but inexplicable bits of iron mounted on wood. Neither have they 
shields to defend their bodies from our weapons ; therefore, to have 
travelled thus far, depend upon it their means of resistance must be so 
puzzling to us, and far superior to any arms that any tribe — ay, even our 
own— can oppose to them : therefore, Neam Nam, I, who have led you to 
many a fight, and whose counsels you have often followed, say, shed not your 
blood in vain, nor bring disgrace upon your fathers, who never have been 
vanquished. Touch them not, but prove yourselves worthy the friendship 
of such a handful of brave men, and do yourselves honour by entertaining 
them, rather than degrade yourselves by the continuance of your insults.' 
''This address seemed to have a beneficial effect with the majority. 
The old man motioning two or three of them out of the way, seated him- 
self near me and endeavoured to converse with me, but failing, he called 
the interpreter. His first wish was to examine my rifle : removing the 
cap, I handed it to him. Long and silent was his examination, the most 
inexplicable part seeming the muzzle, which, instead of being pointed, had 
a hole in it. Placing his finger therein, he looked at me with the greatest 
astonishment^ and to give him a practical explanation, I seized a fowling- 
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piece from the hands of mj favourite hunter, and pointing to a Tultaie 
hovering: over us, I fired : and before it touched the ground, the crowd were 
prostrate and grovelling in the dust, as if every man of them had been shot. 
The old man's head, with his hands on his ears, was at my feet ; and when 
I raised liim his appearance was ghastly and his eyes were fixed on me 
with a meaningless expression. I thought he had lost his senses. After 
shaking him several times I at length succeeded in attracting his attention 
to the fallen bird quivering in its last agonies between two of his men. 
The first signs of returning animation he gave was, putting his hand to 
his head, and examining himself as if in search of a wound. He gradu- 
ally recovered; and as soon as he could regain his voice, called to the 
crowd, who one after the other first raised their heads, and then again 
dropped them, at the sight of their apparently lifeless comrades. After 
the repeated call of the old man, they ventured to rise, and a general 
inspection of imaginary wounds commenced. I attempted to carry on a 
conversation with the old man, whose name was Murmangae, and leanit 
that the chiers name was Dimoo, and that he had but lately succeeded 
his deceased father in the chieftainship. Graining confidence, he again 
reverted to our arms, which, however, he expressed a fear of touching, 
and requested to know how the noise was produced ; and whilst I waa 
endeavouring to explain the gun to him, the chief, accompanied by 
numerous followers, arrived. To my disappointment, however, he treated 
us with great mistrust, and drawing up his men seemed inclined to attack 
us, on which a lengthened conversation between the old man and himself 
took place. At this stage of the proceedings a single elephant was seen 
approaching the village. The chief, who had been standing, advanced 
towards me, and, pointing to the elephant, abruptly asked if our thunder 
could kill that. On my replying in the affirmative, ' Do it,' he said, ' and 
I will respect you.' The aspect of afiiodrs had now assumed anything but 
a peaceful appearance ; but relying upon my own resources and diplomacy, 
I resolved on gaining the good will of the chief, and despatched one half 
of my best shots to endeavour to bring down the elephant, whilst with the 
other half, in case of emergency, I knew I could defend our property. 
The brave fellows confidently sallied forth, although a few of them only 
possessed rifles, much too light for the work expected of them, whilst 
others had only double-barrelled fowling pieces loaded with balL They 
were followed by the whole of the savages to within about three hundred 
yards of the elephant, when the hunters dispersed, and simultaneously 
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fired at the elephant, within a range of twentj yorda, from various direc- 
tions. On the first discharge, the Neam 2fani and their chief exhibited 
every sign of fear, some by falling on the ground, and others by taking to 
their heels. The elephant, a young male with tusks about a foot 
long, received shot after shot in quick succession. He merely elevated his 
trunk and ears, and moved round as if on a pivot, until about two rounds 
had been discharged at his head and shoulders with double charges of 
powder; he fell, and our prestige was established. The chief and his 
followers recovering themselves, approached more in the guise of peti- 
tioners than aggressors, and stated that if we would only withhold our 
thunder, they would be our best friends. Presents of beads to Dimoo and 
our old friend closed the compact; and on being informed that similar 
valuables would be given away for provisions, the chief proclaimed aloud 
the fact to the bystanders, who declared they would furnish us with any- 
thing the village contained.'' 

Still lingering in Western Africa we arrive at the Eemandian town of 
Issapoo, whose king is named Browowdi. Mr. Hutchinson introduces na 
to his majesty as well as to his palace. 

The monarchy here, as in all Pemandian towns, is hereditary, not from 
father to son, but from uncle to nephew. His palace was certainly a most 
extraordinary place for human residence. Yet, on my getting inside, his 
first exhibition to me was, as the interpreter explained it, his throne and 
crown, the former consisting of a filthy stool, that looked old enough and 
dirty enough to have been handed down in his family for several scores of 
generations ; and the latter, an equally filthy old hat of bamboo leaf, with 
a monkey's tail pendent from it. Inside the house, the light came in 
throngh dozens of crevices in the walls as well as the roof. The wall 
consists only of boards placed side by side, reaching frx>m the ground 
to the roof, all of which are moveable, so that the inmate has only to shift 
one or two at any side, and he lets himself in or out as he pleases. Across 
the house inside are placed a number of poles, on which are suspended 
hats, skins, rusty guns, cloth, and calabashes; but no windows, stools, 
beds, or tables, save the old throne, and a tax-gatherer would find a great 
scarcity of available chattels in the place. The coronation of a king is a 
ceremonial that I have not yet had the pleasure of witnessing, but it has 
been reported to me as one possessing interesting features. It is so bound 
up with their notions of a spirit or devil, that I deem it necessary to 
explain the peculiarity of their belief on this latter point. Maaon is the 
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title giyen to the devil, and the botokimoaon (his high priest) is supposed 
to haye inflaence with him through communication irith the cobracapePa, 
the koukarouko. Their faith in God, to whom the name of '<Eupe'' is 
given, IB a loftier aspiration than that of the devil, but they believe that 
the Deity's favour can be only obtained by intercession through the kou- 
karoukos at the bottom, the candidate for regal honours standing along- 
side, and all his subjects in future being about. This conference is, I 
believe, carried on by means of ventriloquism, a faculty with which many 
of the Eemandians are reported to be endowed. The botakimaaon 
then delivers to the king the message from the koukarouko for his guid- 
ance in his high station, shakes over him a quantity of yellow powder, 
entitled " isheobo," which is obtained by collecting a creamy coat that is 
foimd on the water at the mouths of some small rivers, evaporating the 
water, and forming a chalky mass of the residue. Prom the lightness as 
well as friability of this article, I believe it to be of a vegetable nature. 
He has then placed upon his head the hat worn by his imde, and the 
crowning is accomplished. After becoming a king, his majesty is forbidden 
to eat cocoa, deer, or porcupine, which are the ordinary condiments of the 
people; and the ceremonial is concluded by the latter having some 
of the yellow powder rubbed over their foreheads by the botakimaaon, 
with instructions to use the same material in like manner every moming 
for seven days. 

From Issapoo we accompany Mr. Hutchinson to Duketown, and on the 
road that gentleman tells us of the iron palace that was sent out some 
years since from liveipool for the late king Eyamba ; and which, thon^ 
now utterly ruined, may be recollected in its prime, as well as King 
Eyamba, in the same enviable condition, and still another king^ one 
Archibong, though whether Archibong was Eyamba's successor, or «tiet 
Mr«d, is not quite clear. However, the reader may judge for himself, 

« No man was more impressed with an idea of the dignity attachable 
to the trappings of royalty than Eyamba, and so he must have a carriage. 
But the horses soon died, after dragging out life for some time. The 
skeletons of two only were visible about Duketown, perfect anaUmiu 
wvantMf at the time of my first visit there. Horses not being native 
to this part of the country, it puzzled the lexicographers very much 
to find a name for them in their Efick tongue, the language spoken at 
Old Ealabar. At length they hit upon the term Eutmg makaray which 
Bgnifipa « white man's cow ; " and to carry the absurdity further, entitled 
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Eyamba's caiiiage Efoi euang makara, which literally means "white 
man's cow-house." When I beheld the nature of the streets and roads 
in and aroimd the town, it was a marvel to me how Eyamba could find a 
place broad or level enough for four wheels to roll upon. But he did 
make out a few yards meet for that purpose ; and there it was his custom 
to have the carriage drawn before him by a number of slaves, whilst 
he walked after it, with his shining brass crown upon his head, and 
an immense party-coloured parasol held aloft by a strong-armed man. 
The Irishman who got into a sedan chair, and, finding the bottom out of 
it, said he might as well be walking, were it not for the grandeur of tho 
thing, had a nearer scmblanco to state than this gander-brained monarch, 
who often used to boost of his desire to see Wellington and 2^apolcon, 
that he might shew his pro-eminence over them; and who was accus- 
tomed to sign all his letters and documents as Eyamba Y., king of all 
block men. Everything in this once magnificent house was, on my 
visit to it, in a state of perfect ruin ond decoy, for his majesty died 
few years after it had been constructed. This condition of affairs may 
be explained by the fact that there exists among the people of Old 
Kalabar, as amongst the majority of the heathen nations in western 
Africa, a silly superstition, that when a man dies he requires the spirit 
of all that belonged to him in this world, his wives, slaves, cloths, 
chattels, and furniture, for use in the unknovm world to which he 
has gone. In proportion to what his competency was, and to the means 
of his friends to make a corresponding sacrifice for him, so is his 
anticipated comfort in the next state to be measured. I have been 
since informed that in a few hours after its fall there was not a single 
piece of its structure to be found on the site of its former location ; for 
the inhabitants all acted as so many human turkey-buzzards; and the 
earliest bird of course picked up his choice of the best worms. Coming 
out of the palace, and not fifty yards from it, although I had a hill 
to go down, a rut to scramble through, and an eminence to ascend, I 
find myself in frx>nt of the Duketown palaver-house, a species of sena- 
torial forum, where all the legislative matters of the country, the 
municipal affairs of the town, palavers on matters public or private, are 
discussed and settled by the king and the Egbos. The palaver-house 
consiBts of two walls running parallel for about forty yards, terminated 
by a transverse wall, about as many feet in length, and thatched with 
a stout bamboo roof. The end by which it is entered is opened from 
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side to side; a spaco of nearly eighteen inches intervene between the 
tops of the Trolls running lengthways and the roof; and there is an 
ascent fh>m the rood by half-a-dozen steps to the floor, which is hard 
end smooth. In the centre of the entrance is a huge hollow brass pillar 
reaching up to the roof, further in are two more of equally imposing 
diameter, whilst between them are a large bell and a piece of wood; 
the latter is drum-like in shape, with a slit longitudinally in it, and 
fixed to the pillar. This is the Egbo drum, which is beaten to alarm the 
inhabitants in cose of fire, to give notice of the attack of an enemy, or to 
signify the fact of a leopard having been captured, each occurrence 
being indicated by a peculiarity of beatiug the drum, which is known as 
soon as the sound is heard. In the farthest comer of the house is a 
private sanctuary, into which none but the privileged are admitted on 
occasions of Egbo meetings, and outside the front are two flourishing 
jn-ju trees, with five pillars of stone before them, said to be solidified 
basaltic lava, brought from Prince's Island, and erected there to the 
memory of five sovereigns of Old Kalabar. Not far from this palaver- 
house was the residence of the late king, Archibong I. There was 
nothing noticeable in it beyond that of any other gentleman trader's 
abode ; but the king was one of the most extraordinary specimens of sable 
humanity I ever met. He could neither read nor write the English 
language, but spoke it in a very imperfect gabble, and go to his house 
whenever yon would, he was nearly always in the condition in which he 
might be expected to agree with the sentiment of Sancho Panza : 
blessings on the man who first invented sleep. On the first day of 
the week, which consists of eight days, he was accustomed to entertain 
all the supercargoes and surgeons in the river at dinner, and this was 
called Chop-day. Duketown Chop-day is entitled Aqua-el-dere, and 
is equivalent to our Sunday, but it is only as a day of rest — drinking 
rum and palm wine being their chief devotions. They wash their court- 
yards with cow-dung and water on that morning, and the largest market 
in the week is held on Aqua-el-dere. Eyamba, when king, adopted it 
as his chop-day because it was the most honoured in the week, and 
he wished to be considered the most consequential man in the country. 
Eing Archibong followed in his footsteps with reference to the same 
practice. A similar custom iff adopted on the second day of the week, 
called Aqua-ibibio. The dishes served up at King Archibong' s were very 
creditable to his culinary establishment. They consisted of various kinds 
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of soup, containing goat's flesh, fish, pork, cocoa leaf and root, plantains, 
bananas, irith a yariety of other dishes, such as Apicius, Meg Dod, or 
Alexis Sojer neyer smiled upon, and which are said to hare contained 
"pepper enough in them to hare scalded a silver spoon." These were 
followed by roast maize, ground-nuts, and shrimps as a dessert. 
Mimbo or Mim-efick, the native name for palm wine, was the beverage 
at these dinners. It is a milky fluid, having sometimes an acid and 
sometimes a saccharine taste, and is procured from a particular species 
of the palm tree, by tapping it at the top and allowing the juice to 
exude into calabashes placed there to receive it. One dish relished 
very much by the king was a plate of pounded yam, made into the 
putty-like consistence of ju-ju wood, with a soup entitled palaver 
sauce. The mode of eating it was by grasping a lump from the dish, 
rolling it on the palm of the hand into the shape of a racket baU, putting 
the index finger into the centre, dipping it into the soup, and bolting it« 
The table was always neatly laid out with silver service, and the viands 
were brought up in large calabashes; covered with white cloths, on the 
head of a number of female slaves. 

So much for departed Duketown kings and their eccentricities ; now let 
us turn, for it is worth while, to the present ruler of that locality as well 
aa of the neighbouring settlement of Creektown. It is worth while as 
famishing one of a hundred instances that might be quoted of the good 
effected by the teachings of Christianity, as well as an answer to those 
wondrously wise folk who sneer at missionaries and their doings. " King 
Eyo Honesty" is the honourable title of the present monarch of Duke- 
town. 

" King £yo is anxious for the civilization of his people and the culti- 
vation of his country, but he has had no one to teach them anything of 
the latter, and so the fruitful soil of his dominion lies unproductive, save 
in the one material of pabn oil. Those who agree with me in thinking 
Christianity and civilization to be cause and effect in AMca, as they are 
all over the world, will rejoice to hear that he has given every coun- 
tenance and assistance to the body of Presbyterian missionaries settled at 
Old Kalabar. He speaks, reads, and writes the English language very 
well, keeps his own accounts, and translates the Eev. Mr. Waddell's ser- 
mons into the Efick tongue for his congregation. The king's sons are the 
only members of his family that have made an open confession of their 
belief in the doctrines of Christianity, but Eyo enjoins the sacred keeping. 
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of the Lord's day, has no dinner for the traders when it comes round in its 
eighth day lotationy has abolished the market formedy held on Sundays 
at Gredrtown* commands the weekly attendance of his people at the mis- 
sionary service in the golyaniscd iron chnrch, is most respectful and atten- 
tiTO daring worship, and follows the preacher, translating sentence after 
sentence for the audience. He is a man past forty years of age, about five 
feet eight inches in height, of a stout muscular frame, with eyes and lips 
of the usual prominence observable in the jSthiopian fiice, and grey whis- 
kers. Sis dress consists of a cloth, generally silk, tied roimd his loins, a 
silk handkerchief thrown over his shoulders, a black hat with a gold band 
and a binding of the same material about the edge. His ornaments are 
circlets of blue glass or coral beads round his neck, wrist, and ankles, with 
a massive gold ring ou the index finger. He partakes freely of snuff, and 
this is carried by his slave in a silver box. It is the only luxury in which 
he indulges, for he never smokes, and from spirituous liquors no man 
can be more abstemious. When he goes in state to Duketown, as he 
always does on business occasions, to the trading ships in the river, he is 
invariably accompanied by a train of large canoes, from one of which a 
gun is fired to announce his approach as the royal party turns the an^ 
opposite Oldtown. The king is always seated in a six-oared gig belonging 
to the ship to which he is proceeding, whilst the canoes contain his eldest 
•son, yoTmg Eyo, and his three brothers, with an innumerable host of slave 
attendants. He has a gigantic parti-coloured parasol held over his head 
<m these occasions, as he has whenever walking about his town, or seated 
in one of his court-yards, overlooking liis trade books. The musical band 
accompanying the king consists of an Egbe drum, placed transversely in 
the canoe, which is not beaten on the ends as our drums are, but on the 
top of its longitudinal sur&ce with a pair of sticks ; an instrument formed 
•of iron, as of the saucers of two shovels welded face to face, and struck 
with a piece of the same metal ; a cow's-hom, blown rather discordantly ; 
and dattering-boxes made of bamboo matting, with a string to them held 
in the hands like Spanish castanets, and shaken vigorously to produce a 
noise by the agitation of the pebbles or pieces of broken crockery-ware 
they contain. Yet, with this primitive attempt at music, the banners 
flying from the canoes, the simultaneous hoisting of flags on all the ships 
in the river, and the return of a salute from the vessel to which he is pro- 
ceeding, when the king's party becomes visible, gives the whole scene a 
▼ery animated appearance.'' 
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Bj-the-by, mentioii has sereral tinies been mode of the curious institu- 
tion ffx^tfTfg in this part of the world known as the order of '' £gbo." It 
is a sort of negro brotherhood of kings, chiefs, and free men, and the title 
is deriyed from '' Ekpe," the Efik name for tiger. There are eleven 
grades, the three superior of which are not purchaseable by slaves. In 
former times the Egbo title was confined entirely to freemen, the second 
or third generation of a slave bom within the pale of an Egboman's 
dwelling being liberated by this fact, and allowed to purchase it after 
their parents were dead. It cannot be compared to any institution familiar 
to European minds but to that of Freemasonry. Previous to initiation, 
the Egbo candidate is obliged to go through a number of ceremonial obser- 
vances ; as, for instance, on a ^* Brass Egbo''— one of the superior grades — 
applicant's admission into that order, his body is daubed over with 
yellow dye to simulate brass, and there is a sacrifice of nnimftU on the 
occasion. The secrets and meetings of Egbo men are strictly private. If 
a man, woman, or child have a complaint of grievance against a master or 
nei^bour, he or she has only to give notification of it by slapping an Egbo 
gentleman on the frx>nt of his body, or by going into the market square 
and tolling the large Egbo bell. The gentleman apprised by the first- 
mentioned form of notice, is bound to have at once an Egbo meeting to 
redress the grievance complained of, and if this be found to be trivial the 
punishment is inflicted on the complainant. When an Egbo man wants 
to make a proclamation relative to a theft committed, or the recovery of a 
debt, he sends out into the town what is supposed to be Idem, or spiritual 
representation of Egbo, a man with a black vizard on his black face, and 
the whole of his body covered cap-a-pie with a fantastical dress of bamboo 
matting. This personage is sometimes preceded by a few drummers, and 
he always has a beU fftstened to his side, which rings as he goes along. 
In his left hancl he carries a bunch of green leaves (for he is believed to 
have been exorcised from the woods, and of course must keep up his 
sylvan character) ; in his right is an enormous cow-hide whip with which 
he flogs every slave, man or woman, whom he meets, as taste or inclination 
may suggest. A brutal peculiarity of the Egboship is this, that the want 
of a single variety of the title will expose him who is so imfortunate as to 
laek it, to the lashings of the Idem of that particular grade which he has 
not purchased. If an individual who is in possession of all the inferior 
grades, and of three of the superior ones, happens to be out on the day 
when the Idem of that particular Egbo that he was in want of is walk* 
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ing, he is marked ont firom the common multitade and treated with extra 
severity. Should the Idem not meet any shive in the streets to whip on 
his roimds, he is at liberty to go into their houses and whip them to his 
heart's content. The sound of £gbo bells, and the name of Egbo day, are 
enough to terrify all the skiTe population of Duketown, and when they 
hear it they hide in erery available place. Latterly females hare been 
permitted to buy Egbo priyilcges, but are not allowed to be present at the 
councils of the Egbo gentlemen, nor to enter at any time within the wall 
of the Egbo Palaver-house. When a yellow flag floats from the king's 
house it is understood to be Brass Egbo day, and none but a few of the 
privileged are allowed to walk abroad. A strip of cloth of the same colour 
nailed to any man's door implies that his house is under the powerful 
protection of Brass Egbo, the indication being significant of the master's 
absence from home. If an Idem meets a European in his progress, where 
there ore two roads or pathways available, the Idem walks off on the one 
different from that which the white man is approaching ; if there be but 
one road, the latter is expected to turn his back and let the supposed 
spirit pass unnoticed and undisturbed. ''Aqua Osong," the last day of 
the Kalabar week, is grand Egbo day, on which there is a caniival and 
Egbo procession, with the usual amount of brutality. All legal and judi- 
cial proceedings in the country are ushered in and earned out under Egbo 
demonstrations, for the purpose evidently of keeping the law m Urrorem over 
the slave population. And no stronger evidence of this can be adduced than 
that a man tried and condemned by Egbo law has to forfeit aU his slaves 
and other property in his possession, no matter to whom this latter may 
belong. These are all divided as prey amongst the highest Egbo author- 
ities. Persons sentenced to death by Egbo trial are allowed what is con- 
sidered a privilege of leaving this world in a state of intoxication. There 
is a class of people called Bloodmen, who live in the interior at the plan- 
tations, and whose presence in Buketown does not give much comfort to 
the Egbo authorities. Sometime after the death of King Eyamba in 1846, 
a number of slaves belonging to the duke's family ran away £rom their 
owners, and entered into a blood covenant for mutual protection. In a 
short time others joined them, and they now amount to several thousands. 
The present Zing of Duketown, Duke Ephraim, is the lineal descendant 
of the master of the original refugees, and consequently has considerable 
influence over them. Some time back they tried to be allowed the 
establishment of a separate Egboship for themselves, but were refused. 
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Thflj come into town whenever any ceremonial is to be performed baying 
refeicn c e to a deed of blood ; but what their relation is to the Egbo order 
still remains a profound secret. The gentlemen at Old Kalobor hare all 
prirate fetishes at their honses — the skulls of human beings, the bones of 
leopards, hippopotami, crocodiles, and monattis, arranged according to the 
owner's taste and fancy. Peculiar species of food are not eaten by many 
families, from the fact that some members of them die after eating of such 
condiments, and their ju-ju consequently places an interdict on their use. 

At Londo, another settlement in Western Africa, the individual at the 
head of the State is called the '^Hambo." This gorgeous personage, 
together with his chief ministers, is thus described by the trayelier 
Yaldez, to whom audience was given : 

" The Mambo sat on a number of tiger-skins, so arranged that all the 
tails radiated, thus fomung the figure of a large star, and in the centre 
was spread an enormous lion-skin, which covered a portion of all the 
others. A stool, covered with green cloth and placed on the lion-skin, 
formed the throne of the Mambo. This dignitary was dressed in a most 
magnificent style, far surpassing in grandeur of display all the other 
potentates of the interior of Africa, fiis head was adorned with a mitre, 
about two spans high, in shape resembling a pyramid, and formed of 
feathen of a bright scarlet colour. His forehead was encircled by a 
diadem ornamented with a great variety of valuable jewels of great 
brillianey ; a sort of frill or fan of green cloth, supported by two small 
ivory arrows, was standing up from the back of his head ; the neck and 
shonlders being covered with a kind of spencer or capuchin without 
sleeves. The upper part of this cape was ornamented with the bottom of 
eowzie shells, under which was a row of imitation jewels. The lower 
part had a most brilliant and dazsling effect, in consequence of a great 
nnmber of small minors, or square and round pieces of looking-glass, 
being tastefally arranged alternately with the precious stones all round it. 
His ahonlden, breast, and back, were thus covered with a garment at 
which no one in that resplendent sunshine could for one moment look 
fixedly. 

*' The arms above the elbows were ornamented with a band of cloth of 
abont four inches brood, the borders and edges of which had attached to 
them stripe of skin, with hair of about four or five inches long hanging 
down like a fHnge. Kone but the Muata Cazembe, or prime minister, and 
hb aearait relatives are allowed to wear this badge of royalty. Prom his 
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elbows to tlio Tfrist the onus were ornamented witli sky-bine stones, wbfle 
the yellow doth, something similar to the Sghlandman's Idlt, extended 
from the waist to the knees. This garment had two borders of about 
four inches wide, the upper one blue, and the lower red. 

'* He also had a kind of girdle or swathe of several yards long, which was 
worn in a rather peculiar manner ; one end of it being fastened to the 
other doth by a small ivory arrow a little below the waist, and the whole 
then wound round the body in small regular folds. A leather belt which 
is girt round the body preserves this garment in its place. Both are 
considered as the insignia of imperial authority. 

*' The insipe or girdle of hide is cut from the entire length of an ox's 
skin, and is about five or six inches in breadth. When the insipo is 
girded on, the tassel of the tail is left trailing under a sort of fan, formed 
by the folds or plaits as before mentioned. The Muata Cazembe had hung 
from his insipo under his right hand a string of pearls, to the end of which 
a snmll bell was attached, which, knocking against his legs as he moved, 
rang at intervals. He had also pearls strung round his legs from his knees 
downwards, similar to those he wore on his arms. While the whole of 
his body was thus richly ornamented, his feice, hands, and feet were left 
entirely uncovered. 

** The Muata Cazembe had seven umbrellas, forming a canopy to shelter 
him from the sun. These varied in colour, and were frstened to the 
ground with long bamboos, covered with stuff of different hues manu- 
fiictnred by the natives. Twelve negroes simply dad, and each of them 
holding in his hand a nhumbo's tail, were stationed round the umbrellas. 

" The nhumbo is an antdope about the size of a three-year old ox, and 
of a chesnut colour, having a black cross along the back, and a great deal 
of hair about the shoulder-blades — about the same quantity as a horse has 
upon his mane and taiL It has doven feet, head and horns like a bufGdo, 
and the flesh is excellent food. The nhumbo tails hdd by the negroes 
were in the form of & broom, and the part which served as a handle was 
adorned with beads of various colours. All the tails were put in motion 
at the same time whenever the Muata Cazembe thought proper to make a 
sign with a small one of the same kind, which he used himself. 

''At a short distance from him were negroes gravely employed in lookingfor 
and sweeping away whatever vras impleasant or offensive to the sight. After 
them came two other negroes, with baskets on their shoulders, to pick up 
anything which might be overlooked ; but the place was so dear that not 
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'^iDB of tliem cotild find anything to do, althongh, according to custom, the 
4ippeanuice of being busy was kept np. Two coired lines issued from the 
extremities of the Miuata's chair, and met at the distance of twenty paces 
in front, opposite the Mambo. The line on the left was marked by the 
point of a stick which was trailed along the ground ; that on his right by 
•chalk, In front of these curved lines, forming an avenue of about three 
spans in width, were two files of figures resembling idols, beginning from 
the sides of the curved lines. The size of these figures, which were only 
half-lengths, was about twenty inches ; they were nailed to sticks thrust 
in the ground, were very rudely made, had Kaffir features, and were 
ornamented with the horns of beasts. In the centre of the avenue was a 
cage in the form of a barrel, containing another smaller figure. 

" Two negroes sat on the ground near the two outermost figures fronting 
the king, each having an earthen vessel full of live ashes before him, and 
were employed in throwing on the fire a quantity of leaves, which pro- 
duced a dense aromatic smoke. The backs of the images being placed 
towards the Huata Cazembe, from under the last — ^the one nearest the 
earthen vessels — a rope was extended to the Mambo's feet; for what 
purpose I could not by any means ascertain. 

''The two wives of the Mambo were the only ones present in the 
Chipango, the gate of which was open. One of these ladies was sitting on 
a stool, covered with a green cloth ; her arms, neck, and bosom ornamented 
with stones of difierent colours, and her head adorned with scarlet feathers, 
like the head-dress of the Mambo, but shorter and smaller. 

** The second wife sat on a lion's skin at the left-hand side of the gate, 
with no other dross than a cloth, which was entirely without ornaments. 
Behind the two wives stood more than four hundred women of different 
ages, all dressed in nhandas, a kind of interwoven cloth made of the bazk 
of trees." 

In another part of this strange country the ruler is known by the eupho- 
nious title of '' Jaga ; " and whenever a vacancy occurs in the government by 
the death of the Jaga, the Tendalla or prime-minister convokes the heads 
of the electoral college, which comprises the Macotas or counsellors, the 
Cazas or noblemen, and the Catondo or commander-in-chief^ who together 
with himself (the Tendella), compose the cabinet council. When this 
body is a^embled they proceed to investigate the claims of the various 
individuals connected with the families who are considered as legitimate 
aspirants to the regal dignity. 
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Haying first decided as to the family, their next inquiry has reference 
to the individual best qualified to bear the royal dignity ; but it is seldom 
that matters proceed so far, for it is generally understood beforehand by 
the members of the electoral college who is the legitimate and popular 
claimant* 

These important questions once settled, they next proceed to build a 
suitable house for a new Jaga, and to lay out the garden, etc., and also to 
erect houses for themselves around it. After these preliminary proceed- 
ings, they next direct their steps to the residence of the man of their 
choice, and unceremoniously entering, bring him out as if he were a 
malefactor and present him to the multitude, who, amidst the dang of 
marimbas and beating of drums, raise a simultaneous shout on his appear- 
ance. He is then conveyed on the shoulders of his sons, or of the people, 
to the Quilombo or fortified residence provided for him, where he remains 
tmt several days, none being allowed to visit him, with the exception of 
two relations and the Tendella. At the end of two months he removes to 
a house previously prepared on the borders of the Eiver Undua, where he 
remains for twenty or thirty days. Here he may be said to form his new 
ministry— deposing some officers and appointing others. On this occasion 
he also selects his principal wife. When all these arrangements arc 
finished, the Jaga returns to the locality where he intends to reside, and 
fixes the exact spot as foUows : — ^Having formed his Quilombo, he takes 
his bow and discharges an arrow, and wherever it falls there he must 
erect his permanent residence, called Semba. Around it are built the 
houses of his wives, who in general amount to fifty in number. Next to 
these are located the senzales of the Macotos and their wives of the 
followers of the lormer Jaga, and lastly of those who were with the 
elected Jaga at the Senzald, where formerly he acted as Maquita. 

The last of these ceremonies is that called the Sambamento, after which 
the Jaga is considered qualified to exercise all the functions of his office. 

The particular period at which this most cruel and barbarous custom 
originated is not known. Some of the Jagas have been known to dispense 
with it altogether. 

When it is decided to celebrate the Sambamento, some of the Sovas or 
Maquitas are dispatched to find the Nicango or victim. The person 
selected is uniformly a black, who must have no relationship or connection 
with the Jaga or any of the Maquitas or Mocotas. When the Nicango 
arrives, he is received at the Quilombo and treated in the same manner as 
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the Jaga ; lie is proYided xnth everything he requires, and all his orders 
«re obeyed with the same promptitade. 

The day on which the Sombamento is to bo celebrated being appointed, 
the Maqnitos are informed of the fact, and as largo a number of the x>eoplo 
OS can be accommodated at the Quilombo being invited, they all assemble 
in fhmt of the residence of the Jaga. The ^oquitas and the Macotos form 
themselves into a circle, the rest of the people assembling around. The 
Jaga tjien takes his seat in the centre of the circle, on an iron stool, in 
a circular concave form with a hole through the centre of the top. The 
Bonsacuco is seated beside the Jaga, together with all the concubines. 
The Cassange-Cagongue then strikes the gong, which is of iron in the 
form of an arch, with two small bells attached, and with a bar across it. 
The Cassange-Cagonguc continues to ring the bells during the ceremony. 

The Nicango is then introduced and placed in front of the Jaga, but 
with his back towards him. The Jaga being provided with a cutlass of a 
semi-circular form, commences operations by cutting open the back of the 
Nicango until he reaches the heart, which he extracts, and having taken 
a bit of it he spits it out and gives it to be burned. 

The Macotas in the meantime hold the corpse of the Nicango in such a 
manner that the blood from the wound in the back is discharged against 
the breast and belly of the Jaga, and falling through the hole in the iron 
stool is collected by the ^oquitas in their hands; they then rub their 
breast and beard with it, at the same time making a great clamour voci- 
forating '' Gkeat is the Jaga and the rites of the State." 

The corpse of the Nicango is next carried to some distance, where it is 
first skinned and then divided into small pieces and cooked with the flesh 
of an ox, a dog, a hen, and some other animals. The meal being prepared 
it is first served to the Jaga, next to the Haquitas and Macotas, and then 
to all the people assembled, and woe to the unhappy wight who has the 
temerity to retaae partaking of the repast from any repugnance to the 
ingredient, as in such case the law made and provided is that he and hia 
family forfeit their liberty and are therefore at once sold into captivity. 

Singing and dancing conclude the Sambamento. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Dr. liTingftoiie't reception by Shinte— A Soath-Aftiean aiieftcsn— She gives her f^esU ** a hit of ber 
mind "— Bresches of Court etiquette— Abjwiniaa cure for mebuieholj— Mr. Bmee and the Lady 
Stttina— Greoaing the King of Seenaar— Majesty in Madagascar— A Malagasey palace— The Feaat 
of the Queen's Bath— A Court boll in Madagascar. 

[URXIXG from 'Western to Southern Africa, let us sec how 
royalty comports itself. As in the former ctisc there is a 
wide choice of potentates, hut ire mil take hut two— 
Shinte, King of Makalolo, and Manenko, Chieftess of 
Balonda. 

"We (Dr. Livingstone and party) were honoured with a grand reception 
hy Shinto ahout eleven o'clock. The native Portuguese and Mamhari went 
fblly armed with guns, in order to give Shinte a salute, their drummer and 
trumpeter making all the noise their very old instruments would produce. 
The kotla, or place of audience, was ahout a hundred yards square, and two 
graceful specimens of a species of hanian stood near the end. Under one 
of these sat Shinte on a sort of ^irone covered with a leopard's skin. He 
had on a checked jacket and a kilt of scarlet haize edged with green; 
many strings of large heads hung from his neck, and his limhs were 
covered with iron and copper armlets and hracelets ; on his head he wore 
a helmet made of heads woven neatly together, and crowned with a great 
hxmch of goose-feathers. Close to him sat three lads with large sheaves 
of arrows over their shoulders. 

" When we entered the kotla, the whole of Hanenko's party saluted 
Shinte hy clapping their hands, and Samhanza did oheisance hy rubhing 
his chest and arms with ashes. One of the trees being unoccupied I 
retreated to it for the sake of the shade, and my whole party did the 
same. We were now about forty yards from the chief and could see the 
whole ceremony. The different sections of the tribe came forward in the 
■ame way that we did, the head man of each making obeisance with ashes 
which he carried with him for the purpose; then came the soldiers, all 
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amed to the teeth, numing and shouting towards ns, Tfith their swords 
drawn and their faces screwed up so as to appear as savage as possible for 
the purpose, I thought, of trying whether thej could not moke us take to 
our heels. As we did not, they turned round towards Shinte and saluted 
him, then retired. TVhen all hod come and were seated, then began the 
curious capering usually seen in pictures. A man starts up, and imitates 
the most approved attitudes observed in actual fight, as of throwing one 
javelin, receiving another on the shield, springing on one side to avoid a 
third, running backwards or forwards, leaping, etc. This over, Sambanza 
and the spokesman of Nyamoana stalked backwards and forwards in front 
of Shinte, and gave forth in a loud voice all they had been able to learn 
either from myself or people of my past history and connection with the 
Makdolo ; the return of the captives, the wish to open the country to 
trade, etc Perhaps he is fibbing, perhaps not — they rather thought he 
was ; but as the Balonda had good hearts, and Shinte hod never done 
harm to any one, he had better receive the white man well and send him 
on his way. Sambanza was gaily attired, and, besides a profusion of 
beads, had a cloth so long that a boy carried it after him as a train. 

" Behind Shinte sat about a hundred women clothed in their best, which 
happened to be a profusion of red baize. The chief wife of Shinte, one of 
the Matebele or Zulus, sat in front with a curious red cap on her head. 
During the intervals between the speeches these ladies burst forth into a 
sort of plaintive ditty; but it was impossible for any of us to catch 
whether it was in praise of the speaker, of Shinte, or of themselves. This 
was the first time I had ever seen females present in a public assembly. 
Oenenlly the women are not permitted to enter the kotla, and even 
when invited to come to a religious service they would not enter until 
oidered to do so by the chief; but here they expressed approbation bj 
dapping their hands and laughing to different speakers, and Shinte 
firequently turned round and spoke to them. 

''A party of musicians, consisting of three drummers and four performers 
OQ the piano, went round the kotla several times, regaling us with their 
muac. The drums are neatly carved from the trunk of a tree, and have 
a naall hole in the side covered with a bit of spider's web ; the ends are 
eorexed with the skin of an antelope pegged on, and when they wish to 
tighten it they hold it to the fire to make it contract — the instruments ara 
beaten with the hands. 

«< The piano, named wMrimba^ consists of two bars of wood plucod side by 
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Bide here quite straight, but farther north bent round bo as to reBemblo 
half the tire of a carriage Trheel ; across these are placed about fifteen 
wooden Icejs, each of which is two or three inches broad, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches long — ^their thickness is regulated according to the deep- 
ness of the note required ; each of the keys has a calabash beneath it finom 
the upper part of each a portion is cut off to enable them to embrace tho 
bars, and form hollow sounding-boards to the kej^ which also are of 
different sizes according to the note required, and little drumsticks elicit 
the music. Bapidity of execution seems much admired among them, and 
the music is pleasant to the ear. 

** When nine speakers had concluded their orations Shinte stood up, and 
so did all the people. He had maintained true African dignity of manner 
all the while ; but my people remarked that he scarcely took his eyes off 
me for a moment. About a thousand people were present according to my 
calculation, and three hundred soldiers. The sun had now become hot, 
and the scene ended by tho Mambari discharging their guns. 

''As the river seemed to come from the direction in which we wished to 
go, I was desirous of proceeding farther up with the canoes, but Nyamoana 
interposed numerous objections, and the airiTal of Manenko herself settled 
the point in the negative. She was a tall strapping woman, about twenty 
years of age, and distinguished by a proftLsion of ornaments and medicines, 
which latter are supposed to act as charms. Her body was smeared all 
over with a mixture of fiit and red ochre as a protection against the 
weather, a necessary precaution, for, like most of the Balonda ladies, she 
was in a state of frightful nudity, not so much frt>m want of clothing as 
firom her peculiar ideas of elegance in dress. When she arrived with her 
husband Sambanza, she listened for some time to the statements I was 
making to the people of Nyamoana, after which her husband commenced 
an oration, during the delivery of which he picked up a little sand, at 
intervals of two or three seconds, and rubbed it on the upper part of his 
arms and chest. This is a common mode of salutation in Londa ; and 
when they wish to be excessively polite they bring a quantity of ashes or 
pipeclay in a piece of skin and rub it on the chest and upper front part of 
each arm ; others drum their ribs with their elbows, while others touch 
the ground with one cheek after the other and clap their hands. When 
Sambanza had finished his oration he rose up and showed his ankles 
ornamented with a bundle of copper rings. Had they been very heavy 
they would have imp^ed his walk ; and some chiefs wore so many as to 
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be forced to keep one foot apart from the other, the weight bciog a serious 
inconTdiience in walking. Gentlemen like Sambanza who wish to ape 
their betters adopt their gait, strutting along with only a few ounces of 
ornament on their legs just as if they hod double the number of pounds. 
When I smiled at Sambanza's walk the people Tcmarked, * That is the 
way in which they show off high blood in these parts.' 

"When erecting our sheds at the village, Monenko, the chieftess, 
fell upon our friends and gave us a specimen of her powers of scolding. 
Masiko had once sent to Samoana for a cloth, which is a common way of 
keeping up intercourse. After receiving it he returned it, because it had 
the appearance of having had witchcraft medicine on it. This was a graTe 
offence ; and ^Eanenko had now a gooil excuse for retaliation, as Masiko's 
ambassadors had slept in one of the huts of her village without asking 
leave. She set upon them furiously, advancing and receding in true ora- 
torical style, belabouring her own servants for allowing the offence, and 
nddng up the faults and failings of the objects of her ire ever since thej 
were bom; in conclusion, expressing her despair of ever seeing them 
become better until they were all killed by alligators. Masiko's people 
received this torrent of abuse in silence, and as neither we nor they had 
anything to eat, we parted next morning. In reference to the sale of 
slaves they promised to explain to Hasiko the relationship which exists 
between even the most abject of his people and our common Father, and 
that no more kidnapping ought to be allowed. We promised to retam 
through his town when we came back from the sea-coast. 

** ^iCanenko gave us some manioc roots in the morning, and had determined 
to carry our baggage to her uncle Shinto. We had heard a sample of what 
she could do with her tongue, and as neither my men nor myself had much 
inclination to encounter this black virago we proceeded to make ready the 
packages ; but she said the men whom she had ordered for the senrioe 
would not arrive until to-morrow. I felt annoyed at this further delay 
and ordered the packages to be put into the canoes at once : but Manenko 
was not to be circumvented in this way ; she came forward with her 
people, seized the baggage, and declared that she would carry it in spite 
of me. My men succumbed and left me powerless. I was moving off in 
high dudgeon to the canoes when she kindly placed her hand on mj 
shoulder and, with a motherly look, said, " Now, my little man, just do as 
the rest have done." My feeling of annoyance of course vanished, and I 
ifent ont to try for some meat. 
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IgnoitmcG of court etiquette in saToge no less than in civilized coun- 
tries is a firnitful source of danger, or at least unpleasantness, to the 
trayellcr ambitious to move in what the newspapers Tsguelj describe as 
''select cirdcs.' Hr. Stem, in his recent traTels among the Pahohas of 
Abyssinia, was on one occasion advised of this fact in a rather astonishing 
manner. Breakfast was served in the royal tent, and it was during 
the progress of the meal that our traveller nearly lost the esteem and 
regard he had hitherto enjoyed. "According to the Abyssinian notion 
every man who. claims to be of patrician descent, should emulate the 
noises made by a certain unclean animal whilst eating his meals. My 
ignorance of this elegant acquirement (for I had unfortunately not yet 
attained it) drew upon mc the frowns as well as the whispered censures 
of the guests. Unconscious of the cause of this unexpected notoriety, I 
asked whether there was anything peculiar in my appearance or deport- 
ment that provoked criticism. ' Certainly,' was the rejoinder, ' your con- 
duct is so ungentlemanly that all the guests think you must be a very low 
fellow and quite unaccustomed to move in genteel society.' 'And to what 
am I indebted for this good opinion ?' returned I. ' To the mode in which 
you eat ; for if you were a gentleman you would show by the smacking 
of your lips the exalted station to which you belong ; but since you masti- 
cate your food in this inaudible manner every one believes that you are a 
b^gar and accustomed to eat in that unostentatious manner which pre- 
tended poverty prompts individuals to adopt.' I assured them that any 
breach of etiquette must be attributed to the difference of the customs in 
my own country and not to the low motive they assigned, an apology 
which amply satisfied the most accomplished courtier in the royal tent" 

It is the constant practice in Abyssinia to beset the king's doors 
and windows within his hearing, and there, £rom eariy morning to 
nig^t, to cry for justice as loud as possible in a distressed and complaining 
tone, and in all the different languages they are mastor of, in order to 
their being admitted to have their supposed grievances heard* In a 
country so ill governed as Abyssinia is, and so perpetually involved in 
war, it may be easily supposed there is no want of people who have real 
injuries and violence to complain of: but if it were not so, this is so 
much the constant usage, that when it happens (as in the midst of the 
rainy season) that few people can approach the capital or stand without 
in such bad weather, a set of vagrants are provided, maintained, and paid, 
whose sole business it is to cry and lament, as if they had been really very 
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flmch injiized and oppressed; and this, they tell you, is for the king's 
honour, that he may not be lonely, by the palace being too quiet. This, 
of all their absurd customs, was the most grievous and troublesome to Mr. 
Bruce. Sometimes, while Mr. Bruce was busy in his room in the rainy 
season, there would bo four or five hundred people, who all at once would 
begin, some roaring and crying, as if they were in pain, others demanding 
justice, as if they were that moment suffering, or if in the instant to be 
put to death ; and some groaning and sobbing as if just expiring ; and thia 
horrid symphony was so artfully performed, that no ear could distinguish 
but that it proceeded from real distress. Mr. Bruco was often so surprised 
as to send the soldiers at the door to bring in one of them, thinking him 
come finom the country, to examine who hod injured him : many a time he 
was a servant of his o^vn, or some other equally known ; or, if he was a 
stranger, upon asking him what misfortune hod befallen him he would 
answer very composedly, nothing was the matter with him ; that he had 
been sleeping all day with the horses ; that hearing from the soldiers at 
the door that Mr. Bruce was retired to his apartment he and his com- 
panions had come to cry and make a noise under his window, to do him 
honour before the people, for fear he should be melancholy by being too 
quiet when alone, and therefore hoped that he would order them drink that 
they might continue with a little more spirit. 

In the course of his Abyssinian joumeyings, the traveller just mentioned 
had occasion to pass through a place called Arendi, which was governed by a 
fismale named Sittiim, or the Lady. Our traveller waited on this high and 
mighty personage. Upon entering the house, a black slave laid hold of him 
by the hand, and placed him in a passage, at the end of which were two 
oppoiite doors. Mr. Bruce did not well know the reason of this; bat 
staid only a few minutes, when he heard one of the doors at the end of 
the passage open, and Sittina appeared magnificently dressed, with a kind 
of round cap of solid gold upon the crown of her head, all beaten vary 
thin, and hung round with sequins ; with a variety of gold chains, soli- 
taires, and necklaces of the same metal, about her neck. Her hair was 
plaited in ten or twelve small divisions like tails, which hung down below 
her waist; and over her was thrown a common cotton white garment. 
She had a purple silk stole, or scarf, hung very gracefully upon her back, 
brought again round her waist, without covering her shoulders or anna. 
Upon her wrists she had two bracelets like handcuffs, about half an inch 
thick, and two gold manacles of the same at her feet, full an inch in 
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diameter^ tho most disagreeable and awkward part of her dress. Hr. Brace 
expected she would hare hurried through with some affectation of surprise. 
On the contrary, she stopped in the middle of the passage, saying, in a 
very grave manner, " Kifhalec, — ^how are you ?" Mr. Brace thought this 
was an opportunity of kissing her hand, which he did, without her shewing 
any sort of reluctance. ''Allow me as a physician. Madam," said Mr. Bruce, 
" to say one word." She bowed with her head, and said, '' Cro in at that 
door, and I will hear you." The slave appeared, and carried him through 
a door at the bottom of a passage into a room, while her mistress Tonishcd 
in at another door at the top, and there was the screen he had seen the 
day before, and the lady behind it. She was a woman scarcely forty, 
taller than the middle size, had a rcry round plump face, her mouth rather 
large, very red lips, the finest teeth and eyes he had seen ; but at the top 
of her nose, and between her eyebrows, she had a small speck made of 
antimony, four-cornered, and of the size of the smallest patches fonnerly 
worn by ladies of fashion ; another rather longer upon the top of her nose, 
and one in the middle of her chin. 

" TeU me what you would say to me as a physician." " It was, madam, 
but in consequence of your discourse yesterday. That heavy gold cap 
with which you press your hair will certainly be the cause of a great part 
of it falling off." '' I believe so ; but I should catch cold, I am so accus- 
tomed to it, if I was to leave it off. Are you a man of name and family 
in your own country ?" ''Of both, madam." "Are the women handsome 
there ?" " The handsomest in the world, madam ; but they are so good, 
and so excellent in all other respects, that nobody thinks at all of their 
beauty, nor do they value themselves upon it" "And do they allow you 
to kiss their hands?" "I understand you, lw^^^ftwl^ though you have 
mistaken me. There is no famih'arity in kissing hands ; it is a mark of 
homage and distant respect paid in my country to our sovereigns, and to 
none earthly besides." " yes ! but the kings." " Yes, and the queens too, 
always on the knee, madam. On her part, it is a mark of gracious condes- 
cension, in favour of rank, merit, and honourable behaviour ; it is a reward 
for dangerous and difficult services, above all other compensation." " But 
do you know that no man ever kissed my hand but you ? " " It is impossible 
I should know that, nor is it materiaL Of this I am confident, it was 
meant respectfully, cannot hurt you, and should not offend you." " It 
certainly has done neither," replied Her 3£ajesty — and so ended her first 
lesson on the etiquette of civilized life. 
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On ttMlIier oecasum, while in the neighhonihood of Seenaar, ear tnTel* 
kr waited on the king ; and about eight o'clock came a servant from the 
palaeOy telling Hr. Brace that then was the time to '' bring his present." 
He sorted the separate articles with all the speed he could, and went 
directly to the palace. The king was sitting in a large apartment, as Brt 
as he could guess, at some distance from the fonncr. He was naked, but 
had soTeral clothes lying upon his knee, and about him, and a serrant 
was rubbing him over with very stinking butter or grease, with which 
his hair was dropping as if wet with water. Large as the room was, it 
could be smelled through the whole of it. The king asked ILr. Bruce if 
he ever greased himself as he did ? Mr. Bruce said, very seldom, but 
fancied it would be very expensive. He then told him that it was ele- 
phant's grease, which made people strong, and preserved the skin very 
smooth. Our traveller said he thought it very proper, but could not bear 
the smdl of it, though his skin should turn as rough as an elephant's for 
the want of it. The king replied, that if Mr. Bruce had used it, his hair 
would not have turned so red as it was, and that it would all become 
white presently, when that redness came oif. " You may see," continued 
he, " the Arabs driven in here by the Daveina, and all their cattle taken 
from them, hecause they have no longer any gn'iise for their hair. The 
sun first turns it red, and then perfectly white ; and you will know them 
in the street by their hair being the colour of yours. As for the smell, 
you will see that cured presently." 

After having rubbed him abundantly with grease, the servants brought 
him a pretty large horn, and iu it something scented, about the consistence 
of honey. It was plain that dvet was a great part of the composition. The 
king went out at the door, Mr. Bruce supposes into another room, and 
there two men deluged him with pitchers of cold water. He then 
returned, and a slave anointed him with this sweet ointment; after 
which he sat down as completly dressed, being just going to his woman's 
apartment where he was to sup. Mr. Bruce told him, he wondered why 
he did not use rose-water as in Abyssinia, Arabia, and Cairo. He said he 
had it often from Cairo, when the merchants arrived ; but as it was now 
long since they came, his people could not make more, for the rose would 
not grow in his country, though the women made something like it of 
lemon-flower. 

Making a skip from Abyssinia to Madagjiscar we there find the '' Boyal 
state" a ludicrous blending of gingerbread splendour and magnificent 
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muddle. By-the-by, things may haye zefomied here by this time, as the 
^qneen of whom this descriptioii treats is Litely dead : let ns hope that 
this is the case. Our business, however, is to xeeite the evidence of our 
witnesses — the witness in this case being the courageous and truthful Ida 
Pfieffcr. 

** Towards four o'clock our bearers carried us to the palace. Over the 
door is fixed a great gilt eagle with extended wings. According to the 
rule here laid down by etiquette we stepped over tiie threshold first with 
the right foot, and observed the same ceremony on coming to a second gate 
leading to a great court-yard in front of the palace. Here we saw the queen 
sittiag on a balcony on the first storey, and were directed to stand in a 
row in the court-yard opposite to her. Under the balcony stood some 
soldiers, who went through sundry evolutions, concluding with a very 
comic point of drill which consisted in suddenly poking up the right foot 
*«s though suddenly stung by a tarantula. 

** The queen was wrapped, according to the custom of the country, in a 
wide silk simbu and wore on her head a big golden crown. Though she 
•sat in the shade a very large crimson imibrella was held up over head ; 
this being, it appears, a point of regal state. 

''The queen is of rather dark complexion, and sturdily built, and 
•although already seventy-five years of age she is, to the misfortune of her 
.poor country, still hale and of active mind. At one time she is said to 
have been a great dronkard, but she has given up that fatal propensity 
•some years ago. 

" To the right of the queen stood her son Prince Bakoto, and on the 
left her adopted son Prince Eamboasalama ; behind her sat and stood 
•sundry nephews and nieces and other rdatives, male and female, and 
several grandees of the empire. 

" The minister who had conducted us to the palace made a short speech 
to the queen ; after which we had to bow three times and to repeat the 
words 'Esaratsara tombokoe,' equivalent to 'We salute you cordially,' 
to which she replied ' Esaratsara,' which means 'well-good.' Then we 
tuned to the loft to salute the tomb of Prince Kadama lying a few paces 
on one side, with three similar bows ; whereupon we returned to our 
former place in front of the balcony and made three more. Mr. Lambert 
(who accompanied Madam Pfieffer) on this occasion, held up a gold piece 
•of fifty firanks value and put it in the hands of the minister who accom- 
panied us. This gift, which every stranger has to offer the first time he 
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is prMented at conrty is called * Monosina.' It is not customary that it 
should consist of a fifty-franc piece ; tho queen contents herself with a 
Spanish dollar, or a five-frank piece. After the delivery of the gold piece, 
the queen asked '}Ii. Lambert if he wished to put any question to her, or 
if he stood in need of anything; to which he answered, ' No.' She also 
was condescending enough to turn to me and ask if I was well and if I 
had escaped the fever. After I had answered this question, we stayed a 
few minutes longer looking at each other, and then the bowings ozid 
greetings began anew. "We had to take leave of Hadama's monument, 
and on returning were reminded not on any account to put the left foot 
first over the threshold." 

The royal palace of Madagascar is described by Mrs. Pficffcr as u very 
large wooden building, consisting of a ground floor and two storeys sur- 
mounted by a peculiarly high roof. The storeys are surrounded by broad 
galleries. Around the building are pillars, also of wood, eighty feet high^ 
supporting the roof which rises to a height of forty feet above them, rest- 
ing in the centre on a pillar no less than a hundred and twenty feet high. 
All these columns, the one in the centre not excepted, consist of a single 
tnmk ; and when it is considered that the woods which contain trees of 
soffident sise to famish these columns are fifty or sixty English miles from 
the capital, that the roads are nowhere paved and in some places are quite 
impassable, and that all the pillars are dragged hither without the help of 
a single beast of burden or any kind of machine, and are afterwards pre- 
pared and set up by means of the simplest tools, the building of this place 
may with truth be called a gigantic undertaking, and the place itself be 
ranked among the wonders of the world. In bringing home the chief 
pillar alone five thousand persons were employed and twelve days were 
occupied in its erection. 

** All these labours were performed by the people as compulBory service 
for which they received neither wages nor food. I was told that during 
the progres s of the work fifteen thousand persons fell victims to the hard 
toil and the want of proper nourishment. But the queen is little dis- 
torbed by such a circumstance — half the population might perish if only 
her high behests were fulfilled. 

** In front of the principal building a handsome and spacious court-yard 
has been left. Around this space stands several pretty houses, all of 
wood. The chief building is in fiict uninhabited and contains only halls 
of state and banquetting rooms. On the left the 'silver palace' adjoins 
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the larger one. It takes its name finom the fact that all the Tandyked 
ends with which the roof is decorated are hung with innnmerahle little 
sQver beUs. Beside the silrer palace stands the monument of King 
Kadama — a tiny wooden house without windows ; to this fact, however, 
and to the further circumstance of its being built upon a pedestal, it 
owes its sole resemblance to a monument." 

The singular custom prevails in Madagascar, that when a king dies 
all his treasures in gold and silver ware, and other valuables, are laid with 
him in the grave. In case of need, however, the king can dig up the 
treasure. '' As far as I could ascertain," says the observant Ida Pfieffer, 
*^ this had been done in several instances." 

The same lady favours us with a description of the chief national festi- 
val among the Malagaseys, the '* Feast of the Queen's Bath." It takes 
place on New Year's Day. 

** On the eve of the feast all the high officers, nobles, and chiefs, appear 
at court invited by the queen. They assemble in a great hall ; presently 
a dish of rice is carried round, each guest taking a pinch in his fingers and 
eating it That is the whole extent of the ceremony on this first evening. 

" Next morning the same company assemble in the same halL As soon 
as they have all met, the queen steps behind a curtain which hangs in a 
comer of the room, undresses, and has water thrown over her. As soon 
as she has been dressed again she steps forward, holding in her hand an 
ox horn, filled with the water which has been poured over her. Port of 
this she pours over the assembled company. Then she betakes herself to 
a gallery overlooking the courtyard of the palace and pours the rest over 
the military assembled there for parade. 

" On this auspicious day nothing is seen throughout the whole country 
but feasting, dancing, singing, and rejoicing, which is continued till late at 
night The celebration is kept up for eight days dating from the day of 
the bath. It is the custom of the people to kill as many oxen on that 
day as they contemplate consuming during the other seven; whoever 
possesses any oxen at all kills at least one at this feast The poor people 
get pieces of meat in exchange for rice, sweet potatoes, tobacco, etc The 
meat is still tolerably fresh on the eighth day. It is cut into long thin 
strips, which are salted and laid one on the other. The preliminary 
celebration of the feast occurs a week earlier and consists of military pro- 
cessions. The votaries of pleasure then begin their feast and thus have a 
fortnight's jollity — a week before the feast and a week after. 
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''The iddioB whcmi I saw in the pioceadon ple&aed me well enoogli. 
Thej went through their numoBnYros with tolerable oocaracj', and, con- 
trazy to my expectation, I found the music not only endurable But posi- 
tively hannonious. It appears that some years ago the queen sent for an 
European band-master and a complete set of instruments ; and her worthy 
subjects were inducted into a knowledge of music probably by means of a 
stick. The soldiers were dressed in a simple, neat, and perfectly uniform 
manner. They wore a tight-fitting jerkin reaching to the chest and 
ooTering port of their loins. The chest was bare and covered by the 
gleaming white belts supporting the cartridge-box, which had a good 
effect in contrast to the block skins of the soldiers. Their heads ore un- 
coTered. Their arms consisted of a musket and the national lance called 

According to the same authority, however, satisfactory as is the appear- 
ance of the Malagasey soldier, his lot is a very hard one. He receives no 
pay, and even his regimentals must be provided out of his own scanty 
means. To meet these expenses he is obliged, if he is a craftsman, to beg 
so much leave each day of his superior ; or, if farm work be his avocation, 
he on certain dap of the week abandons the barrack for the plougih. 
The soldier, however, sap Mrs. Pfieffer, who would obtain enough leave 
of absence to enable him to maintain himself in anything like comfort, 
must propitiate his captain by giving him part of his earnings. The 
officers aro generally very little richer than the soldiers. They certainly 
TCceive, like the civil officials, a remuneration for their services fh>m the 
customs' revenues ; but the pay is so small that they cannot live upon it, 
and are compelled to have recourse to other means, not always of the most 
honest description. According to the law a very small portion of the 
customs' revenue should come to the common soldier ; but so insignificant 
is the amount that neither common soldiers nor officers think it wortk 
while to make any fbss about it. 

So it comes about that the unlucky Malagasey soldier who can find no 
work, and is too fkr from his native village to receive assistance from his 
friends, is in danger of starvation. His leisun hours aro spent in grub- 
bing about the country in search of herbs and roots with which, and a 
little rice, he manages to keep life and soul together. The rice he throws 
into a pot filled with water, and after it has soaked for a time the rice- 
water serves him for a dinner ; in the evening he banquets on the soddened 
gnin remaining in the pot • But in war time, as soon as he is on an 
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enemy's territory, lie makes up fbr liis protracted season ot '* short ccnn- 
mons ;" he plunders right and left and literally lives upon the fat of the 
land ; his long training has proTided him with an excellent appetite ; 
indeed, it is said that four able-hodied Malagaseys are equal to tiie task of 
consuming an entire oz in the space of four days, and at the termination 
of the feast to be so little incommoded as to be able to flee from pursuit 
irith the nimbleness of deer-hounds. 

The Malogasey sddicr at ma, howeTcr, is only to be enyied while his 
health remains unimpared, and while he is lucky enough to keep his car- 
ease within a sound skin. His comrades are bound to take care of him in 
MftVwAMa — but how are they to do this when they themselTes are pinched 
by porerty and are without ercn the common necessaries of life ? It 
frequently happens on a march that the sick soldier's companions will 
endeavour to rid themselves of him ; not by killing him outright, but by 
the less charitable process of denying him food to eat or water to quench 
his thirsty tfll, preferring death to further torture, he begs to be laid under 
a tiee and left, when his tender nurses readily yield to his solicitations, 
and he is left to die. 

Let us wind up our notice of Boyalty and its attzibutes in Hadagascar 
by a description of a court balL 

" The ball began soon after one o'clock in the day, and was not held in 
tiie apartments of the palace, but in front of the building, in the great 
fosre-court in which we had been admitted to our audience. As on that 
fbnner occasion, the queen sat on the balcony under the shade of her great 
parasol, and we were obliged to make the usual obeiBanees to her and to 
the tomb of King Badama, Tlus time, however, we were not made to 
stand ; comfortable aruMshairs were assigned to us. Gradually the ball 
company began to assemble ; the guests comprised nobles of both sexes, 
officers and their wives, and the queen's female singers and dancers. The 
nobles wore various costumes, and the officers appeared in European 
dress: all were obliged to make numerous obeisances. Those who ap- 
peared in costume had seats like ours given them ; the rest squatted about 
as- they liked, in groups on the ground. 

** The queen's finale dancers opened the ball with the dreary Mala- 
gasey dance. These charming creatures were wrapped firom top to toe in 
white simbus, and wore on their heads artificial, or, I should say, very 
inartificial flowers, standing up stiffiy like little flagstaff ; they crowded 
into a group in such a way that they seemed all tied together. As often 
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OS tbsj staggered past the queen's baloony or the monument of King 
Kadama, they repeated tiieir salutes, and likewise at the end of eveiy 
separate dance. After the female dancers had retired, the officers executed 
a Tory similar dance, only that they kept somewhat quicker time, and 
their gestures were more animated — that is to say, they lifted their feet 
• rather higher than the performers of the other sex. Those who had hats 
and caps, waved them in the air from time to time, and set up a sharp 
howling, intended to represent cries of joy. 

''After the officers followed six couples of children in fancy dresses. 
The boys wore the old Spanish costume, or were attired as pages, and 
looked tolerably well ; but the girls were perfect scarecrows. They wore 
old-fashioned French costumes — large, stiff petticoats, with short bodices 
—and their heads were quite loaded with ostrich feathers, flowers, and 
ribbons. After this little monkey community had performed certain 
polonaises, schottisches, and contre-danses, acquitting themselves, com- 
trary to my expectation, with considerable skill, they bowed low and 
retired, making way for a larger company, the males likewise clad in the 
old Spanish, the females in the old French garb. 

" All tiiese various costumes are commanded by the queen, who gena- 
ndly gets her ideas fhmi pictures or engravings that come in her way. 
rhe ladies add to the costume prescribed by royalty whatever their own 
iaste and invention may suggest, generally showing great boldness and 
originality in the combination of colours. I will give my readers an idea 
of what these costumes are like, by describing one of them. 

" The dress was of blue satin, with a border of orange colour, above 
which ran a broad stripe of bright cherry-coloured satin. The body, also 
of satin, with long skirt, shone with a brimstone hue, and a light sea- 
green silk shawl was draped above it. The head was covered in sifch 
style with stif^ dumsily-made artificial flowers, with ostrich feathers^ 
silk ribbons, glass beads, and all kinds of millinery, that the hair was 
entirely hidden — ^not that the fair one lost much thereby, but that I pitied 
her for the burden she had to carry. 

" The costumes of the other ladies showed similar oontrasts in colour, 
and some of these tasteful dresses had been improved by a further stroke 
of ingenuity, being surmounted by high conical hats, very like those worn 
by the Tyrolese peasants. 

"The company, consisting exclusively of the higher aristocracy, ex- 
ecuted various European dances, and also perfonncd the Sega, which the 
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lUagasoji osKrt to be « n&tiTa dance, thoagfa it is reallf dmved from 
the Uoora. The figures, rtepa, tmd mnnc of the Sega ore all bo pleasing 
that, if it were once introduced in Europe, it could not ioil to become 
muTenally fashionable. 

" This beanUfnl dance was for from concluding Uie ball. After a short 
panse, daring which no lefreshmenta were offered, the iliU of the com- 




peny , coiudstiag of six conples, stepped into the conrtTaid. The gentle- 
men were Prince Bakoto, the two Laboides, father and son, two ministers, 
and a general — all the ladies were princesses or conntesses. The gentle- 
men were dressed in old Spanish costume, except Prince Bakoto, who 
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wore a fimcj dress so tastefully chosen, that he might have appeared with 
distinctioa in tmj European Court balL Ho wore trousers of dark blue 
cloth, with a stripe down the side, a kind of loose jerkin of maroon- 
colouied Telvet, ornamented with gold stripes and tho most delicate 
embroidery, and a Tclvet cap of tho same colour, with two ostiich feathers, 
fastened by a gold brooch. Tho whole dress fitted so well, and the em- 
broidery was so good, that I thought Mr. Lambert must have taken tho 
prince's measure with him to Paris, and that the clothes had been made 
there ; but this was not the case. Everything, with the exception of the 
material, had been prepared at Tananariva — a proof that, if tho people of 
Tifadagascar are deficient in invention, they are exceedingly clever in 
'"^'t*^ti"g models set before them. 

"This group of dancers appeared with much more effect than their 
predecessors, for all the ladies and gentlemen were much more tastefully 
attired than the rest of the company. They only perfonned European 

" The whole of these festivities, which had occupied three hours, had not 
put the queen to the slightest expense. The court-yard was the dancing 
floor, the sun provided illumination, and every guest was at liberty to take 
what refreshment he chose — wh^n he got horns. Happy queen ! How 
sincerely many of our ball-givers must envy her I" 
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fN Borneo m find the raling power to be a Saltan, assuted in hia 
nde fav "Bwaha" and "Pa&genuu" and "Bandats," n"^ matiT 
othen irhose titlca an equally unintelligible to oa. Each of 
these minor rolen, hoverer, appears to rule absolntelr orer the 
people in their immediate care ; and mncb ceremony is obaerred at their 
iDBtallation. Sir Jamea Brooke, >ii-m«fl1f a lajah, ma once present at the 
election of three of these petty mien. 

Witii the Sayaha all conncil is divided into lut and eeli^peace, friend- 
ah^ good intentions, are all inclnded under the latter head; war, etc, 
are under the former. Hot ia represented by red, and cold by white. So 
in M M flf y t - TiiTig they make this diatinctios } and as the puUio ^"11 is the 
place for war councils and war tropMea, it is hot in the extreme, and 
unfit for friendly conference. A shed was therefore erected dote to the 
Oiang Eaya's house wherein the ceremony was to take place. "About 
nine in the evening we repaired to the scene ; loud music, barbanms 
but not onpleaung, resounded, and we took onr seats an mats in the midst 
of oni Bayak friends. A feast was in preparation, and each guest (if I 
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* 

BiBj call them such) brought his shore of rice in bombooe and laid it on 
fte genenl stock. As one party came np after another, carrying their 
burning logs, the effect was yery good ; and they kept arriving until the 
place and its Ticinity was literally crammed with human beings. A large 
antique tfrih-box was placed in the midst^ and I contributed that greatest 
of luzuiiesi tobacco. 

** The feast in the meantime was in preparation, some of the principal 
people being employed in counting the number who were to eat and 
diTkling the bamboos into exactly equal portions for each person. About 
six inches were allotted to every man, and it took a very long time to 
divide it, for they are remarkably particular as to the proper size and 
quantity to each share. The bamboos of rice being, however, at length 
satisfactorily disposed, the Orang Eaya produced as his shore a large basin 
full of sauce composed of salt and chilis, and o small stock of sweetmeats, 
and then the ceremony of his installation commenced as follows : 

'^ A jacket, a turban, a cloth for the loins, and a kris (all of white), were 
presented to the chiefs as a token of sejiek dingin, or cold (•.#. good). 
The chief then rose, and taking a white fowl and waving it over the eat- 
ables, repeated nearly the following words [The commencement, however, 
is curious enough to dwell upon : the opening is a sort of invocation 
beginning with the phrase * Samungut SamungL' Samungut is a Malay 
wofd, Samungi signifying the same in Bayak ;. the exact meaning it is 
difficult to comprehend, but it is here understood as some principal spirit 
or fortune which is in men and things* Thus the Dayaks in stowing 
their rioe at harvest, do it with great care fin)m a superstitious feeling that 
the Samnngi of the padi will escape. They now call this principal to be 
present — that of men, of pigs (their favorite animal), of padi, and of fhiits. 
They particularly named my Samungi, that of my ancestors, of the Pan- 
gerao fh)m Borneo, of the Datus and of their ancestors, and of the aneee- 
ton of their own tribe; They call them — that isj their Samungi — ^to be 
present They then call upon Jovata-to grant their prayer that the great 
man fh)m Europe and the Dtitus might hold the government for a length 
of time]: — ' May the government be cold (good). May there be rice in 
our houses. May many pigs be killed. May mole diildren be bom to us. 
May fhiit ripen. May we be ho^y, and oiir goods abundant We 
declare ourselves to be true to the great man and the Datus ; what they 
wish we will do, what they command is our law.' Having said this and 
much more the fowl was taken by a leading Malay who repeated the 
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latter words, wlillst others bound strips of wliite doth round the heads of 
the multitude. The fowl was then killed, the blood shed in a bamboo, 
and each man dipping his finger in the blood touched his forehead and 
breast in attestation of his fidelity. The fowl was now carried awaj to be 
cooked, and when brought back placed with the rest of the feast, and the 
dancing commenced. The chief coining forward uttered a loud yell ending 
in 'ish,' which was oftentimes repeated during the dance. He raised 
his hand to his forehead and, taking a dish, commenced dancing to lively 
music. Three other old chief-men followed his example, each uttering 
the yeU and making the salute, but without taking the dish. They danced 
with anna extended, turning the body frequently, taking yery small steps 
and little more than lifting their feet firom the groimd. Thus they turned 
backwards and forwards, passed in and out in the inner rooms, and 
frequently repeating a yell and making the salutation to me. The dish in 
the meantime was changed from one to the other; there was little Tariety, 
no gesticulation, no Tiolence, and though not deficient in native grace, yet 
the movements were by no means interesting. The dance over the feast 
commenced, and everything was earned on with great gravity and pro- 
priety. I left them shortly after they begun to eat, and retired, very 
&gged, to my bed, or rather my board, for sitting.cross-Iegged for several 
hours is surely a great affliction." 

'. Sir J. Brooke, in company with a modem writer on Bomean maimers 
and customs— ]klx. St. John— on another occasion paid a ceremonial visit 
to a chief of the Grungs, and with results that are worth chronicling. 

'* We found the village crowded with the representatives of all the 
neig^ibouring tribes ■; long astrings of men, women, and children were 
continually arriving as we approached. Directly we ascended the notched 
tree that served as a ladder to-the Orang Eaya's house, we found that we 
were no longer firee agents. A crowd of old women instantly seised us 
and puUed off our shoes and stockings and commenced most vigorously 
washing our feet : this water was preserved to fertilize the fields. Wo 
were then conducted to a platform but slightly raised above the floor and 
requested to sit down, but the mats were soilirty that we could scarcely 
prevail upon ourselves to do so— perhaps the only time it has occurred to 
us ; generally the mats are 'charminglj neat and clean. The arrival of our 
bedding freed us from this 4ifflculty. 

''"We were surrounded by a dense mass of men, women, and children 
who appeared all to be talking at once; in fact, more excitement was 
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■bown tlian I hare before obaerred. We hod to do so many things, and 
almost all at once, — to sprinkle rice about, to poor a little water on 
each child that was presented to us, until, from force of example, the 
women and even the men insisted upon the ceremony being performed 
on them. 

''Silence being at last restored, Easim explained in a long speech the 
object of Captain Brooke's visit He spoke in Alolay, intcrlonliug it 
occasionally with Dayak phrases — I say llolay, but Malay that is only 
used when addressing the aborigines, — clipping and altering words, 
changing the pronunciation, until I find that some have been deceived 
into bdieving this was the true Bayak language. It is to these people 
what the Lingua Franca is to Western Asia. 

'' We got a little respite while eating our dinner ; but as soon as wo 
hod finished we were again surrounded. The priestesses of the place were 
especially active tying little bells round our wrists and ancles and bringing 
lice for us to— how shall I explain it? — ^in fact for us to spit on, and this 
delectable morsel they swallowed. No sooner had these learned women 
been satisfied than parents brought their children and insisted upon their 
being phyidcked in the same way, taking care to have a full share them- 
selves. One horrid old woman actually came six times. 

'' The Orang Kaya now advanced and there was strict attention to hear 
what ha was about to say. He walked to the window and threw somo 
grains out, and then commenced a kind of prayer asking for good harvests, 
&r fsrtility for the women, and for health to them alL During the whole 
invocation he kept scattering rioe about. The people were very attentive 
at first, but soon the murmur of many voices almost drowned the old 
man's tones. He did not appear very much.in earnest, but repeated what 
he had to say as if he were going over a well-remembered but little under- 
stood lesson; in fact, it is said these invocations are in words not com- 
prehended even by the Dayaks themselves — ^perhaps they are in some Indian 
language. Then a space was cleared for dancing; the old Orang Kaya 
and the elders commenced and were followed by the priestesses. They 
walked up to us in successbn, passed their hands over our arms, pressed 
09r palms, and then uttering a yell or a prolonged Mreech, went off in a 
alow measured tread, moving their arms and hands in unison with their 
fbety until they reached the end of the house and came back to where we 
sat; then another pressure of the palm, a few more posses to draw virtue 
out of us, another yell, and off they went again ; at one time there were 
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at least a Hundred dancing. Few of the yonng people joined in what 
appeared in tliia case a sacred dance. 

(« For three nights we had had little deep on account of these ceremonies ; 
but at length, notwithstanding cksh of gong and beat of dnxm, we sank 
back in oar beds and were soon fiELst asleep. In perhaps a conple of hours 
I awoke ; my companion was still sleeping uneasily ; the din was deafen- 
ing, and I sat up to look around. Unfortunate moTcment ! I was instantly 
seized by the hands of two priests and led up to the Orang Kaya who was 
leisurely cutting a fowl's throat. He wanted Captain Brooke to perform 
the following ceremony, but I objected to his being awakened, and offered 
to do it for him. I was taken to the yery end of the house and the bleed- 
ing fowl put in my hands ; holding him by his legs I had to strike the 
linteb of the doors, sprinkling a little blood over each. When this was 
over I had to waive the fowl over the heads of the women and wish them 
fertility, oyer the children snd wish them health, oyer all the people and 
wish them prosperity ; out of the window and invoke good crops for them. 
At last I reached my mats and satdownpreparatory to another sleep, when 
that horrid old woman led another detachment of her sex forward to re- 
oommence the physicking : fortunately but few came, and after setting 
them off dancing again I Ml asleep and in spite of all the noises remained 
so till morning." 

When, in the year 1818^,. Captain Basil Hall undertook what was in 
those days considered a formidable undertaking^a voyage of discovery to 
the coast of Corea and the great Xoo Choo Island — ^he was entertained at 
the former place by a potentate of so remarkable a character as to entitle 
him to a place among the necessarily few and consequentiy rare' specimens 
of savage royalty which figure on these pages. It wiU be understood that 
Captain Hall'a ship,, the *<Alceste,f' had anchored off Corea, and in the 
morning- sent a boat ashore to feel the way to closer intimacy. 

«^The curiosity of the natives was already aroused; every boat was 
crowded with prople, and ornamented with numerous flags and streamers ; 
but one of them being distinguished by a large blue umbrella, we steered 
towards it, on the supposition that this was an emblem of rank, in which 
opinion we were soon confirmed by the sound of music, which played only 
on boaxd this boat. On coming closer we saw a fine patriarchal figure seated 
under the umbrdla; his full white beard covered his breast and reached 
below his middle ; his robe or mantle, which was of blue silk and of an 
immnise sizci flowed about him in a magnificent style. His sword was 
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iaspended from his waiat by.a small. belt; but the inaignia of his office 
appeared to be a slender black rod tipped with silver, about a foot and a 
half long, with a snudl leather thong at one end, and a piece of block 
crape tied to the other ; this he held in his h&nd. His hat exceeded in 
breadth of brim anything we hod jet met with, being, as we supposed, 
nearly three feet across. The old chief by signs expressed his wish to go 
to the ships. TVe accordingly rowed to the '' Lyra," which lay nearer to 
the shore than the "Alceste." TVlicn the chief's boat was within ten 
yards of the brig, they let go their anchor and threw a rope on board 
her by which they drew the boat alongside in a very scomanlike style. 
The old man did not find it an easy matter to get up the ship's side, 
encumbered as he was with his splendid robes; ho was no sooner on 
board, however, than we were crowded with the natives, who boarded 
us on all sides. Some cHmbed up the rigging so as to overlook the 
quarter-deck, others got on the poop, and a line was formed along the 
hammock netting from one end of the brig to the other. As the evening 
was fine, it was thought best to entertain the venerable chief upon deck, 
rather than give him the trouble of going down to the cabin, which, 
indeed, we had reason to fear would prove too small for the party. 
Chairs were accordingly placed upon deck, but the chief made signs that 
ha oould not sit on a chair, nor would he consent for a time to use his 
mat, which was brought on board by one of his attendants. He seemed 
embanased and displeased, which we could not at the moment account 
for, though it has since oocurred to us that he objected to the publicity of 
the conferenee. At length, however, he sat down upon lus mat and 
began talking with great gravity and composure,, without appearing in the 
smallest degree sensible that we did not understand a single word that ha 
said. Meanwhile the crowd of natives increased, and their curiosity 
became so greats that they pressed round us in a way nowise agreeable. 
Soma of them roved about the ship and appeared hi^y entertained with 
everything they saw. The chief himself, however, did not appear at ease, 
bat continued giving directions to his officers and people about him with 
an air of impatience. He more than once ordered them all into their boats, 
bat they always returned after a few minutes. One man persevered in 
^^^'w^Kmg o^rer the hammocks dose to the chief to see what waa going on ; 
tha noise made to keep him back attracted the chief's attention, who im- 
mediately gave orders to one of the attendants for his being taken away : 
it will be seen by and by what was his fste. It was nearly dark when tha 
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chief gave diroctionB for preparing the boats, and at the same time to two 
of his attendants to assist him to get on his legs. Each took an arm, and 
in this way succeeded in raising him np, which was no sooner observed bj 
the people, than they jumped into their boats with the utmost alacrity, 
and the chief, after many bows and salaams, walked into his boat This 
did not gire him so much trouble as he had experienced in coming on 
board, for a platform of grating and planks had been prepared for his 
accommodation during his Tisit, an attention with which he seemed 
much pleased. So far all seemed well; but there was still something 
amiss, for the old man, seated in state under his um1»ella, remained along- 
side with his attendants ranged on deck about him, he and lus people 
l^reserring the most x>erfect silence, and making no signs to explain. "We 
were greatly puzzled to discover what the old gentleman wanted, till at i 
length it was suggested that, having paid us a visit, he expected a similar 
compliment in return. This idea was no sooner started than we proceeded 
to pay our respects to him in his boat. He made signs for us to sit down, 
honouring us at the same timo with a comer of his own mat. When we 
w«re seated he looked about as if in distress at having nothing to entertain 
us with, upon which a bottle of wine was sent lor and given him. He 
oido^d an attendant to pour it into several bowls, and puttmg the bottle 
away, made signs for us to drink, but would not taste it himself till all of 
ua had been served. He was nowise discomposed at being obliged to 
Mitotain his company at thw own expense ; on tiia contrary, he earned 
off the whole afBur with so much dieafblneas and eaae as to make us 
auspeet sometimes that he saw and enjoyed tiia oddity of fte aeeae and 
oirettmstanoes as taXij as we did ouradves. After aitting abont ten 
tttnutss we left the diief in great good humour and retozned on boaid, 
♦Kitilniftg of course that he would go straight to the shore ; bvt in this we 
woo mistaken, for we had no aoonw 1^ him than he poshed off to the 
distanoe of ten or twelve yixds, and calling tho other boats round him, 
gavo Olden for inflicting ^ discipline of the bamboo upon thennfintnnate 
^slprit who had been otdered into oonflnement dozing the oonferanee. 
nis exhibition, which it was evidently intended we ^onid witness, had 
a Teiy ludicrona effect, for it foDowed so modi in trsin with tiia mt of 
the c«remcny> and was earned on with so mnch gravity and evder, ttai it 
looked like an ossential paxt of the etiqfuetts^ Daring the "■^Hfrs <tf 
this pnnisKnMnt a piofoond siknoe was obserrad by dl the party, cxoept 
by tvo or six persons iaaediaitsly ahont te deiinqineni^ whaas cnsa tfcej 
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•eeompaiiied bj a sort of song or yell at each blow of the bamboo. This 
speedy executioxi of justice was, no doubt, intended to impress us with 
notions of Coxcan discipline. As it was now dark we did not expect the 
chief to pay any more visits this evening ; but we underrated his polite- 
ncs8| for the moment the above scone was concluded he steered for the 
'Alceste.' Ho was in great good humour, and seemed entertained with 
the efforts which were made to please him. He asked to look at a mirror 
which had caught his attention. When it was put into his hands he 
seemed very well satisfied with the figure which it presented, and con- 
tinued for some time pulling his beard from side to side with an air of 
perfect complacency. One of the attendants thought there could be no 
harm in looking at the mirror likewise ; but the chief was of a different 
opinion, and no sooner observed what he was doing, than he very angrily 
made him put down the glass and leave the cabin. The secretary, too, 
fell under his displeasure, and was reprimanded with much acrimony for 
overlooking our paper when we were writing. Scarcely five minutes 
elapsed in short during his stay, without his finding some cause of com- 
plaint against his people ; but we could not determine whether this arose 
from mere captiousncss, or was done to give us a higher notion of his 
consequence, because in the interval he was all cheerfulness and good 
humour. He was offered tea and cherry-brandy, which he took along 
with us, and appeared at his ease in every respect. We thought that ha 
made signs implying a wish for us to visit him on shore ; to this we cheer- 
faUj assented, and an arrangement for landing in the morning was made 
accordingly by means of similar signs, with which the chief appeared 
much pleased, and rose to go away. He had not got much beyond the 
cabin-door, however, before the serenity of his temper was once mors 
overturned. On passing the gun-room skylight, he heard the voices of 
some of his people whom the officers had taken below, and who were 
enjoying themselves very merrily amongst their new acquaintance. The 
old chief looked down, and observing them drinking and making a noise, 
he called to them in a loud passionate voice, which made them leave their 
glasses and run up the ladder in great terror. From thence alarm spread 
along the lower deck to the midshipmen's berth, where another party was 
carousing. The grog and wine with which they had been entertained 
was too potent for this party, as they did not seem to care much for the 
old chiefs who, posting himself at the hatchway, ascertained by personal 
examination who the offenders were. On this occasion his little rod of 
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office was of much use; he pushed the people about with it to make them 
speak, and used it to tarn them round in order to diBOorer their fiioes. One 
man, watching his opportonitj when the chief was punching away at 
somebodj who had just come np, slipped past and ran off; i>ut the quick 
eye of the old man was not so easily deceived, and he set off in chase of 
him round the quarter-deck. JThe man had an apron full of biscuits which 
had been given to him by the midshipmen ; this impeded his running, so 
that the chief, nothwithstanding his robes, at last came up with him; but 
while he was stirring him up with his rod, the fellow slipped his cargo of 
bread into a coil of rope, and then went along with the chief quietly 
enough. The old man came back afterwords and found the biscuits, 
which he pointed out to us to show that they had not been taken away. 
He continued for some time at the hatchway, expecting more people, but 
finding none come up, he went below himself to the main-deck and 
rummaged under the guns and round the mainmast to discover whether 
any one was concealed, but finding no person there he come upon deck, 
and shortly after went into his boat." 

The reader has already made the acquaintance of King Pinow; here 
are some further particulars of him and the manner of his court in can« 
nection with the marriage of his daughter. He had three daughters, the 
eldest of whom, about eighteen years of age, had been long betrothed to 
Tooitonga, who having expressed his wish that the maiiiage should take 
place, Finow gave orders for the necessary preparations. Tooitonga was 
now about forty years of age. The particulars of this chiefs marriage, 
which was somewhat different from those of other chiefs, shall be here 
described. 

The young lady having been profusely anointed with cocoa-nut oi!, and 
scented with sandal-wood, was dressed in the choicest mats of the Navi- 
gator's Island, of the finest texture, and as soft as silk. So many of these 
costly mats were wrapped round her, perhaps more than forty yards, that 
her arms stuck out from her body in a ludicrous manner, and she could 
not, strictly speaking, sit down, but was obliged to bend in a sort of half- 
sitting posture, leaning upon her female attendants, who were under the 
necessity of again raising her when she required it. A young girl, about 
five years of age, was also dressed out in a similar manner to be her 
immediate and particular attendant ; four other young virgins, about six- 
teen years of age, were also her attendants, and were dressed in a manner 
nearly similar, but not with quite so many mats. The lady and her five 
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attendants being all ready, proceeded to the marly of Tooitonga, wlio was 
there waiting for their amral together with a number of other chiefs, two 
matabooles sitting before him. The lady and her attendants being 
arrired, seated themselves on the green before Tooitonga. After the 
lapse of a little time, a woman entered the circle with her face covered up 
' with white gnatoo ; she went into the house of the marly, and proceeded 
towards the upper end, whore there sat another woman in waiting with a 
largo roU of gnatoo, a wooden pillow, and a basket containing bottles of 
oiL Tho woman, whose face was veiled, took the gnatoo from the other, 
wrapped herself up in it, and laying her head upon the wooden pillow 
went, or pretended to go, fast asleep. No sooner was this done than 
Tooitonga rose up, and taking his bride by her hand led her into the 
house, and seated her on his left hand. Twenty baked hogs were now 
brought into the circle of the marly, and a number of expert cooks came 
in with knives (procured from European ships ; formerly they used 
bamboo) to try their skill in carving with speed and dexterity, which is 
considered a great recommendation. A considerable part was shared out 
to the chiefs, each taking his portion and putting it in his bosom. 

Tho remainder of the pork was then heaped up and scrambled for at an 
appointed signaL The woman who had laid herself down, covered over 
with gnatoo, now rose up audi went, taking with her the gnatoo and the 
basket containing the bottles of oil as her perquisites. Tooitonga then 
took his bride by her left hand and led her to his dwelling, followed by 
the little girl and the other four attendants. The people now dispersed 
each to their home. Tooitonga being arrived with his bride at his resi- 
dence, accompanied her into the house appropriated for her, where he left 
her to have her mats taken off and her usual dress put on, after whioh 
she amused herself in conversation with the women. In the meantime a 
feast was prepared for the evening, of pigs, fowls, yams, etc, and cava. 
This was got ready on the marly, where, about dusk, Tooitonga presiding, 
the company sat down to receive their portions, which the generality 
reserved to take home with them ; the lower orders, indeed, who had but 
a small quantity, consumed theirs on the spot. After this cava was 
shared out and drunk. The musicians (if so they can be called) next sat 
down at the bottom of the ring, opposite to Tooitonga, in the middle of a 
circle of flambeaus, held by men who also held baskets of sand to receive 
the ashes. The musical instrument consisted of seven or eight bamboos 
of different lengths and sizes (from three to six feet long), so as to pro- 
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dace — lield by the middle, and one end being strnck on the ground — 
different notes according to the intended tone (all the knots bcong cat out 
of the bamboo, and one end plugged ap with soft wood). The only other 
instrument was a piece of split bamboo, on which a man struck with two 
sticks, one in each hand, to regulate the time. The music was an accom- 
paniment to dancing, which was kept up a considerable time. The 
dancing being over, one of the matabooles addressed the company, making 
a moral discourse on the subject of chastity. The company then rose and 
dispersed to their respective homes. The bride was not present at this 
entertainment. Tooitonga being arriyed at his house, sent for the bride, 
who immediately obeyed the summons. The moment they retired 
together, the lights were extinguished, and a man appointed at the door 
for the purpose announced it to the people by three hideous ycUs (similar 
to the war whoop), which he followed up immediately by the loud and 
repeated sounds of the conch. 

Por the accuracy of the following description of an Australian monarch 
Mr. W. H. E. Jessop is responsible :— 

** Sing John, chief of the great Adelaide tribe, after reigning many 
years to the satis&ction of his numerous subjects, was taken ill and died. 
His body was not buried as would have been the fate of a common body, 
but disembowelled, thoroughly washed, and trussed like a fowl. Then 
a triangle was erected like that of a gipsey's fire, and from it he was 
reverently suspended. Over all a tabernacle was made of green boughs 
and grass, something in the shape of a beehive. Beneath the venerated 
remains thin shrouded, a slow fire was kindled — so slow as to bum three 
weeks and not consume the body, against whidi calamity every precaution 
was taken by watching day and night 

« Meanwhile the subjects of the deceased monarch assembled, each one 
bearing in his hand a shell, and crowding round the enclosure where the 
body was roasting. Then followed a ceremony much too horrid for detaiL 
It shall only be hinted at like all animal bodies subjected to the action 
of fire . . . • the saucer-like shells that were held beneath • . • • with 
which every subject anointed the tip of his tongue ! 

** Well, when the body had been duly smoked, and as four as possible 
mummied, the king's dutiful lubras took it down, wrapped it up carefully, 
and for three months, by means of relief squads, carried it to and fio 
through the entire length and breadth of the defunct king's domains. 
The bounds having thus been beaten they return to head-quarters^ and 
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there haring selected a gom-trcei proper and tall, they set the old man 
gently and firmly in a fork of the topmost bough. Bat he might get cold, 
for they don't believe in his death while his body is to be seen, so they 
build oyer him a little tent of twigs and grass, and then leave him to his 
fate." 

In an earlier part of ^. Jessop's book (Sturtlond and Flindcrsland) 
mention is mode of a certain " King John," the proprietor of a skull of 
marvellous thickness, which was deposited as a natural curiosity in the 
« office" at the Sturtland station. 'Whether there were two monarchs of 
the some name, or this was the veritable skull of the king of Adelaide 
fallen from its nest in the gum-tree is not known, though as the latter 
monarch was renowned for shrewdness and intelligence, it is probable that 
the thick skull belonged to him. '' Of his prowess and the difficulties of 
his position," writes Mr. Jessop, ** his skuU is a lasting monument, more 
durable than brass or stone," graven by art or man's device. " Upon it I 
counted fourteen cavities, in each of which a marble would rest, all dents 
made by the waddies or clubs of enemies whom he had encountered." 

As already intimated the plebeian Bushman receives none of the 
sepulchral honours paid to the king. When he shows signs of giving up 
the ^ost, his friends carry him out of his '' wurley," or hut, and one of 
them lays him straight along the ground as though he were already dead, 
with his hands by his side, and his feet close together. The dying man's 
friend then conmiences what to a looker on would pass for a sort of mes- 
meiio process : he stro^ies the patient from head to foot, carefully drawing 
his hands down the whole length of the body, and when arrived at the 
extremities pretending to throw something away. When this has gone 
on for the proper time, he pulls up stones and easts them with angry 
g estur e s at some imaginary spirit ; not, however, to drive off any thai he 
had just cast out, but to keep away the chief of evil spixiti,. who is always 
at hand to snatch away a Bushman's lile whe« he is so weakened by 
sickness as to be unable to take fbst hold on it. 

Should he recover, well and good ; but should he die (and it is more than 
likely), he is wrapped in his opossum rug after the fashion of a mummy, 
strings being wound round his body from his neck to hia feet; and when 
he is laid in the grave, stones are placed upon him till they reach the 
surface of the ground. In some cases, however, the body is buried 
uprif^t, and in a bent or sitting posture. The grave is of an oval or 
elliptical shape, as might be expected ; but what is very remarkable, the 
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body vben laid atroight always has ita feet to the east and bead to the 
treat, as though to be able to welcome the riaiiig sun. 

lloaming seems to be a veiy prevalent costom among .all the naliTes, 
and they show by their adoption of pretty nearly the same mode a 
common bond which seldom appears in any other of their ways ond 
actiona. There ore two fashions which toko the lead of all others, one in 
which red and blue colours are nsed, and the other in which white ia 
moat conq)icnoii8. Those ooloun are pointed on the fhce in streaks of 
Ysrions forms, atrongly suggestire of tho tattooing <^ the New Zoalandors ; 
but sometimes loid on in such a way that the nose is half of one colooi 
and half of another. 

The women are said to restrict thoir exhibitions of griof to the colours 
alone, but the men extend their signs of woe to plastering the head with 
white clay, which their respect will not allow th£m to remove ; time 
alone haa the power of assuaging their eoirow by crumbling tlie nightcap 
to pieces. Aa the women work or hunt for food while the men sit in the 
wurley all day, tliis excess of pain and grief is probably nothing more than 
an exoess of laziness, especially as it lasts from one to two months at a 
time. The red earth or ruddle ia found in one spot only in tho nortlmn 
conntry, somewhere near the gorge in the Haywaid Bange. Thia is much 
celebiuted, and ia sought after by erery tribe &r and near ; and altbon^ 
Qieae tribes ore hostile to each other, and on any other occasion to meet 
wOnId be to fight, like the North-Amerioan Indian and hia " Pipe-stone 
QnafTy," the Buddie plain is neotral gronnd cm which Snahmea foes may 
meet and dig m barmonj 
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SHE KiencA of m^ery and modioine, ta pnctiMd amoog 
Mvagea, fonns not tho laast cnrioiu and intereatiiig featnn 
' in the stoiy of their lires. Since they hure u a rala so 
belief in natural or nnaToidAble death, it foUowa that 
natoTol or tuuToidable sickness, oa being the agents of death, on no mora 
fititUtally entertained. Unlike ns, vho hare a name for the thonsoad ilia 
that afflict ns — tnm tootb-iuh to elephantiona — ^the UTage hoi but one 
name for all the diseoaes he ia acquainted with, and that one name is— the 
deriL ft gno find it is the deril vithin the man ■t'oH^g his limba j 
rtiCTUnatism, myriads of tiny impa an nnder the ikin nibbling th« 
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wretched sufferer's bones ; stomacli-aclie, tooth-aclie, Head-acHe — ^it is the 
devili and nobody and nothing else. 

The business of the witch-doctor, or the gree-jg;ree man, is to eject the> 
deyil from his patient — ^bj fair means or foul as soon as possible. Dis-. 
persed through Yorious preceding chapters instances of the way in which 
the ejection is attempted hare already been given; wo haye witnessed 
how the Indian medidne-man operated on the sick baby, and on the 
unlucky little girl who had a stitch in her side ; how the Dayak doctor 
cheated the deyil and laid a trap for, caught, and replaced his patient's 
departing spirit of life ; how the Patagonian quack attempted the cure of 
the Patagonian infimt^ The medical and surgical customs of many savage 
nations, however, remain yet ta be noticed. Let us see how they till 
lately managed such things in Polynesia. 

A fractured limb they set without much trouble : applying splinters of 
bamboo cane to the sides, and bind^'ng it up till it was healed. A disloca- 
tion they usually succeeded •in reducing, but the other parts of their 
surgical practice were marked by a rude promptness, temerity, and bar* 
barism almost incredible. A man one day fell from a tree and dislocated 
some part of his neck. His companions, on perceiving it, instantly took 
him up ; one of them placed his head between his own knees, and held it 
firmly, while the others, taking hold of his body, twisted the joint into its 
proper place. 

On another occasion, a number ef young men in the district of Faro, 
were caxiying large stones suspended from each end of a pole across their 
shoulders (their usual mode of carrying a burden) ; one of them so injured 
the Tertebre aa to be almost unable jto move ; he had, as they ezpreesed 
it, ftsU U ftfo, broken the back. His feUow-workmen laid him flat on his 
fruse on the grass, one grasped and pulled his shoulders, and the other his 
legs, while a third actually pressed with both knees his whole wei^t 
i^on the back where the bones speared displaced. On being asked what 
they were doing, they oooUj replied that they were only straightening the 
man's back, iv *nch had been broken in with canying stones. The ver- 
tebrae speared to be replaced, they bound a long girdle repeatedly round 
hia body, led him home, and without any other treatment he was in a 
short time able to resume his employment. 

The operation of trepanning they sometimes attempted, and say they 
have practised with success. It is reported that there axe perscms living 
in the Island of Borabora, on whom it has been performed^ or at least an 
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operation Tery much resembling it : the wmes of the skull haying been 
fractured in battle, thej have cleared away the skin and coverings, and, 
having removed the fractured piece of bone, have carefully fitted in a 
piece of cocoa-nut shell and replaced the covering and skin, on the healing 
of which the man has recovered. I never saw any individual who hod 
undergone this operation, but from the concurrent testimony of the people 
I have no doubt they have performed it 

It is also related by Stcdman, that on some occasions when the brain has 
been injured as well as the bone, they have opened the skull, taken out 
the injured portion of the brain, and, having a pig ready, have killed it, 
taken out the pig's brains, put them in the man's head, and covered them 
up. They persist in stating that this has been done, but add that the 
persons always became furious with madness and died. 

The sick man finds small compassion in Figi. If he is not very sick 
he is left to recover as he may, but the patience of his relations is soon 
exhausted. This does not seem to arise so much from inhumonity of 
disposition as from the miserable belief that some evil spirit has a hand 
in the business, and that as long as life remains in the ill conditioned 
body, the demon will be lurking about, and may presently attack onother 
victim. They are a wonderfully matter-^-fact people, ond do not scrapie 
to make urgent representations to the invalid of the peril he is threatening 
his relations with by this vacillating temper— neither getting well nor 
dying: ''You don't seem to mend in the least, in fact you are looking dis- 
gustingly ill this morning, where's the use of holding out? If yon are 
to die, why not do it at once ? Be reasonable and let some one help you 
out of your misery." 

Gentle and simple experience the same treatment Mr. Williams 
relates the case of a Princess of Nakembo, who fell sick. The aid of the 
best native doctors was secured, large oflferings made to the gods, and a 
temple begun, to secure their favour, but all was in vain. Rich puddinga 
from sixteen to twenty-one feet in circumference were made, and thxou^ 
the priests sacrificed to the gods, but, despite all, the princess grew wofse, 
and it was formally resolved to do her the charitable office of stranguW 
tion, when the missionaries interfered, took charge of and cured her. 
The same authority also quotes the case of a woman of Somoeomo, who 
was in a very abject state through the protracted absence of her husband. 
For five weeks, though two women lived in the same house, she lay 
uncored for, becoming reduced to a mere skeleton. AfUr this she had 
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tooi and medicine firom the missionaries and improred. One morning, 
lunrerer, as a serrant was cairying her her breakfast he met a foncral 
party who told him to take the breakfast back. The man conld then 
remember that on the prerions day he had found an old woman at the 
honse of the invalid who made no secret of her errand but openly de- 
dared, ''I came to see my friend and enquire if she was ready to be 
strangled, but as she is strong we will not stran^ her yet." As the 
sequel proTed, the old murderess joon altered her mind. 

Another instance guren of <the extraordinary treatment the sick and 
afflicted of Pigi receiye at the hands of their fellows eoncems a na- 
tire sailor. There was a .violent storm, and the unfortunate in ques- 
tion with several others were spilt into the sea, and, as was thought, 
perished every one. This one man, however, managed to support himself 
by swimming till, utterly exhausted, he reached one of a fleet of canoes, 
and managed to pull himself aboard unperceived. One would have 
thought that his .first act would have been to make himself known to his 
brother mariners, but he was a Pigian among Figians and knew the pro- 
bable fate that awaited him. As day .broke the man was discovered ; a 
short ootmcil was held, and it being universally agreed that there was 
something highly mysterious that this one should be saved while the rest, 
including the owner of the ship, who was a prince, should be lost, and 
that since he himself could give no better account of his escape than that 
''he swam," the best course would be to knock him on the head and 
throw him overboard.' One of the crew, however, presently lecognized the 
wrecked man as a very skilful sailor, and the craft being short handed, it 
was finally resolved to let him live, provided he at once took the great 
steer oar and steered the vesseL To handle the steer oar of .a Pigian 
canoe is work for a very strong man. Nevertheless the poor man, weak 
and trembling from his long immersion, ob^ed and steered the vessel 
\ through a long and tedious voyage, when, more dead than alive, he was 
, cpnied ashore and housed in a shed. Here he remained till he was nearly 
w^, when, unluckily, on the veiy eve of the ship putting to sea 
again he showed symptoms of a relapse. '* No one could be spared to look 
after the invalid, and to take him on the canoe might give him pain 
and inconvenience his friends ; they therefore concluded that it would be 
the best plan to strangle him, which purpose they, with his own consent, 
earned out. They kissed and wept over him! strangled, buried and 
mourned for him ; and the next day set out on their voyage." 
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There is, howorcr, a dreadfbl charge hiid at the door of the Figian nek 
—a charge Tfhich Europeans who have lived amongst them dcchire to 
be not Trithout foundation. Actuated by inexplicable motives they will, 
by lying on the mats of their fiiends, and by handling their clothing and 
cooking utensils, endeavour to communicate the disease with which they 
arc afflicted. If this be true the anxiety of the Pigion to see a sick rela- 
tive comfortably entombed is in a great measure accounted for. 

Turner, the Polynesian missionary, relates that when a Somoan fulls 
sick his friends take a present to the priest : he says he will pray to the 
god for recovery ; and then he goes to the sick person, and anoints with 
oil the part affected. He uses no particular oiL "When he sits down he 
calls some one of the family to hand him some oil, and dipping his hand 
into the cup, passes it gently over the part two or three times. No 
medicines are used for the sick : if the body is hot, they go and lie 
down in cold water ; if cold, they kindle a fire and warm themselves. 
After death the friends of the deceased are anxious to know the cause 
of death : they go with a present to the priest, and beg him to get the 
dead man to speak, and confess the sins which caused liis death. The 
priest may be distant from the dead body, but he pretends to summon the 
spirit, and to have it within him. He speaks in his usual tone, and tells 
him to say before them all what he did to cause his death. Then he (the 
priest) whines out in a weak faltering voice a reply, as if from the spirit 
of the departed, confessing that he stole cocoa nuts from such a place, or 
that he fished at some particular spot forbidden by the king, or that he 
ate the fish which was the incarnation of his fGunily god. As the priest 
whines out something of this sort, he manages to squeexe out some tears, 
and sob and cry over it. The friends of the departed feel relieved to 
know the cause, get up and go home. At death, one will say to his 
friend, '' I'm going to the moon — think of me as being there." Another 
will say, 'Tm going to be a star;" and mentions the particular part 
of the heavens where they are to look for him. Another will say, " I 
shan't go away — I shall remain in the grave, and be here with you." 
Thus they seem to think they have only to choose where their disembodied 
spirits are to go after death. They teU of a Tokelau man who went up 
to the moon, and have their tale also of ''the man in the moon." They 
say, too, that the moon is the special residence of the kings and priests of 
Tokelau. The stars they believe to be the spirits of the departed. When 
the full moon begins to wane they suppose that it is being eaten by the 
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inhabitants of the region. From the new moon nntil the fnU they 
consider that the food is growing again. An eclipse of the moon is 
thonght to be some sadden cakmity destroying the food of the departed 
kings, and occasions special concern ; and prayers and a meat oficzing of 
grated cocoa nut are immediately presented to their great god Tni 
Tokclau to ayert the evil. As the eclipse passes off, they think it is all 
owing to their prayers. 

The Samoans never had recourse to any internal remedy, except an 
emetic, which they sometimes tried after having eaten a poisonous fish. 
Sometimes, juices from the bush were tried ; at other times, the patient 
drank water until it was rejected ; and on some occasions, mud, and even 
the most unmentionable filth was mixed up, and taken as an emetic 
draught. Latterly, as their intcrcouse with Tongans, Pigians, Tahitions, 
and Sandwich Islanders increased, they made additions to their pharma- 
copoeia of juices from the bush. As in Egypt, each disease had its 
particular physician. Shampooing and anointing the affected part of the 
body with scented oil by the native doctors was common ; and to tlus 
charms were frequently added, consiBting of some flowers firom the bush 
done up in a piece of native doth, and put in a conspicuous place in the 
thatch, over the patient Now, however, European medicines are eagerly 
sought after; so much so, that every missionary is obliged to have a 
dispensary, and to set apart a certain hour every day to give advice and 
medicine to the sick. As the Samoans supposed disease to be occasioned 
by the wrath of some particular deity, their principal desire, in any 
difficult case, was not for medicine, but to ascertain the cause of the 
calamity. The Mends of the sick went to the hig^-priest of the village. 
He was sure to assign some cause ; and, whatever that was, they were all 
anxiety to have it removed as the means of restoration. If he said they 
were to give up a canoe to the god, it was given up. If a piece of land 
was asked, it was passed over at once. Or if he did not wish anything 
from the party, he would probably tell them to assemble the family, 
'' confess, and throw out." In this ceremony each member of the fiunily 
confessed his crimes, and any judgments which, in anger, he had invoked 
on the fimiily, or upon the particular member of it then ill ; and as a proof 
that he revoked all such imprecations, he took a little water in his mouth 
and spurted it out towards the person who was sick. The cust(»n is still 
kept up by many ; and the sick bed of a dear friend often forms a oonfes- 
sional, before which long-concealed and most revolting crimes are disdoeed. 
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In surgery they lanced ulcers with a shell or a shark's tooth, and| 
in a similar way, hied from the arm. Por inflammatory swcUings, they 
sometimes tried local bleeding, but shampooing and rubbing with oil were 
and are still the more common remedies in such cases. Cuts they washed 
in the sea and bound up with a leaf. Into wounds in the scalp they blew 
the smoke of burnt chestnut wood. To toko a borbcd spear from the arm 
or leg, they cut into the limb from the opposite side, ond pushed it ri^t 
through. Amputation they never attempted. The ti'catmcnt of the sick 
was, as it is now, invariably humane, and all that could be expected. 
They wonted for no kind of food, which they might desire by night or 
day, if it was at all in the power of their friends to procure it. In the 
event of the disease assuming a dangerous form, messengers were dis- 
patched to friends at a distance that they might have an opportunity 
of being in time to see and say farewell to a departing relative. This is 
still the custom. The greater the rank, the greater the stir and muster 
about the sick of friends from the neighbourhood ond from a distance. 
Everyone who goes to visit a sick friend suppoced to bo near death takes 
with him a present of o fine mot or some other kind of voluoble property 
as a fSurewell expression of regord. Among the worldly minded, whose 
interests centre m this life, this heaping together of property by the 
bedside of a dying relotive is stiU in high repute. 

Of oil classes of savage '* Mystery-men," rain-makers, thunder-maken, 
fly-makers, etc., the most singular of all, perhaps, are those denominated 
disease- makers. Amongst the Tannese, of Polynesia, these men are feared 
ond worshipped as gods. They are supposed to be able to ereate disease 
and death by nohaJt burning. Nohak is literally rubbish, or reftiae of 
food, which these dtieoie-makin are continually searching after. The 
people therefore take every precaution, by burning or throwing into the 
sea all the rubbish they find lying about, to prevent thoee mat from 
getting it. Should a disease-maker find the skin of a lanana, he rolls it 
up in a leaf^ and wears it all day hanging round his neck, so that tke 
people may see it ;. who say to each other, ^ He has got something^ he 
will do for somebody at ni^t" After wearing it all day long, he takes 
it home in the evening, and scrapes some bark off a tree ; he mizea this 
up with the lanana skin, and rolls it up tightly in a leaf, and then puts 
one end of it elose enough to the fire to cause it to singe and snuraldsr, 
and bum away very gradually. Kow, when a Tannese falls ill, he it ftiUy 
persuaded some disease-maker is burning his nokai^ so that he provides 
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himself with a rade kind of horn, mode out of some perforated shclL 
This shell he gets some one present to hlow for him, and this is fully 
understood by the disease-maker to mean that the sick man Irishes him to 
discontinue the burning, and also, that a present shall be sent to him the 
next morning; so that when the disease-maker hears the shell blown, he 
says 1 his friends, ** That is the man whose rubbish I am burning, he is 
ill ; let us stop burning, and see what present ho will bring in the morn- 
ing." The sick man faithfully keeps his promise, and, in the morning, 
some present is made — ^pigs, mats, and such like. TThereupon the 
disease-maker promises he will do all he can to prevent the rubbish being 
again burned. Should a person die, his fiiends suppose that the disease- 
makers were not pleased with the presents made, and burned his rubbish 
to the end. Wlicn it is all burned they believe the person will die. Nor 
do the disease-makers seem to be the impostors, for should one of the craft 
fSodl ill, he fully believes some one is burning his nokMJt^ and he blows the 
shell, and makes the presents as readily as the rest. 

Cruel and abominable as are many of the PolynesiaB methods of dis- 
posing of their sick and aged, that there is " in lowest depths a deeper 
still," many African tribes Aimish an illustration. Li an early part of 
this volume mention has been made of -the poor old Bakalai, whom Du 
Chaillu met, and who was ''turned out to die." • Such cases are not 
without parallel. Burchell quotes such a case, as does Moffat, as occur- 
ring among the Namaquas. This latter gentleman was informed that in 
a certain jmrt of the forest there was an old woman squatting all alone 
and seemingly dying. 

« On reaching the spot we behdd an object of heartrending distress. 
It was a venerable looking old woman, a living skeleton, sitting with her 
head leaning on her knees. She appeared terrified at our presence, and 
especially at me. She tried to rise, but, trembling with weakness, sunk 
again to the earth. I addressed her by the name which sounds sweet in 
every dime, and charms even the savage ear, ' My mother, fear not, we 
are Mends and will do you no harm.' I put several questions to her, but 
she appeared either speechless or afraid to open her lips. I again repeated 
' Pray mother who are you and how do you come to be in this situation ?* 
to which she replied ' I am a woman, I have been here four days, my 
children have left me here to die.' 'Your children?* I interrupted. 
' Yes,' raising her hand to her shrivelled bosom, ' my own children, three 
eons and two daughters. They are gone,' pointing with her finger, ' to 
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yoniler Uuo mountain, and hare left me to die.' 'And pray why did 
they leave yon?' I enquired. Spreading out her hands she replied, ' I am 
old, yoa see, and I am no longer able to serve them ; when they kill game 
I am too feeble to help them carry home the flesh. I am not able to 
gather wood to make fire, and I cannot carry their children on my back 
as I used to do.' This last sentence was more than I could bear, and 
though my tongue was cleaving to the roof of my mouth for want of 
water, this reply opened a fountain of tears. I remarked that I was 
surprised that she had escaped the lions which seemed to abound and to 
have approached very near the spot where she was. She took hold of 
the skin of her left arm with her fingers and raising it up as one would 
do a loose linen, she added, ' I hear the lions, but there b nothing on me 
that they would eat ; I have no flesh on me for them to scent.' At this 
moment the waggon drew near which greatly alarmed her, for she sup- 
posed that it was an animal. Assuring her that it would do her no harm, 
I said that as I could not stay I would put her into the waggon and take 
her with me. At this remark she became convulsed with tenor. Others 
addressed her, but all to no effect. She replied that if we took her and 
left her at another village they would do the same thing again. * It is 
our custom, I am nearly dead, I do not want to die again.' The sun was 
now piercingly hot ; the oxen were raging in the yoke and we ourselves 
nearly delirious. Pinding it impossible to influence the woman to move 
without running the risk of her dying convulsed in our hands, we col- 
lected a quantity of fuel, gave her a good supply of dry meat, some tobacco, 
and a knife, with some other articles, telling her we should return in two 
days and stop the night, when she would be able to go with us ; only she 
must keep up a good fire at night as the lions would smell the dried flesh 
if they did not scent her.*" 

Here is another case^ the victim this time is a child, and her perseca« 
tors the Makalolo, likewise a South African tribe. 

'' The rich show kindness to the poor in expectation of services, and a 
poor person who has no relatives will seldom be supplied even with water 
in illness, and when dead will be dragged out to be devoured by the 
hyenas instead of being buried. Belatives alone will condescend to touch 
a dead body. It would be easy to enumerate instances of inhumanity 
which I have witnessed. An interesting looking girl came to my waggon 
one day in a state of nudity, and almost a skeleton. She was a captive 
from another tribe and had been neglected by the man who claimed her. 
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Having sapplicd her wants I mode enqnirj for him, and found that he had 
been nnsaccessful in raising a crop of com and had no food to give her. 
I Yolnnteered to take her, but he said he would allow me to feed her and 
make her fat, and then he wonld take her away. I protested against this 
heartlessness, and as he said he would not part with his child I was pre- 
cluded from attending to her wants. In a day or two she was lost sig^t of; 
she had gone out a little way from the town and being too weak to return 
had been cruelly left to perish. Another day I saw a poor boy going to the 
water to drink, apparently in a starving condition. This case I brought 
before the chief in council and found that his emaciation was ascribed to 
disease and want combined. He was not one of the Makaldo, but a 
member of a subdued tribe. I showed them that any one professing to 
claim a child and refusing proper nutriment would be guilty of his death. 
Sekeletu decided that the owner of this boy should give up his alleged 
right rather than destroy the child. When I took him he was so far gone 
as to be in the cold stage of starvation, but was soon brought round by a 
little milk given three or four times a day. On leaving Linyanti I handed 
him over to the charge of Sekeletu, who feeds his servants very welL" 

One's only source of consolation is that among this and neighbouring 
tribes intellect is at so low a par that it is more than probable that they 
are mainly influenced by a horror of the sight of death, and not by mo^ 
tives of selfishness or wanton inhumanity. Moreover, if it were attempted 
to impart a knowledge of medicine to them, it is doubtful if in their pro- 
found obtuseness they would not inflict much more injury than work good 
on a patient that might come under their hands. One thing is certain, if 
the following instance furnished by the traveller Galton may be relied 
on, their arithmflticai capabilities would have to be greatly cultivated and 
improved before they could be entrusted with the admeasurement of 
drugs ; a drop more or less of which kills or cures. 

''They have no way of distinguishing days, but reckon by the rainy 
season,, the dry season^ or the pignut season. When inquiries are made I 
about how many days' journey off a place may be, their ignorance of all 
numerical ideas is very annoying. In practice, whatever they may possess 
in their language, they certainly use no numeral greater than three. 
When they wish to express four, they take to their fingers which are to 
them as formidable instruments of calculation as a sliding rule is to an 
English schoolboy. They puzzle very much after five, because no spare 
hand remains to grasp and secure the fingers that are required for units. 
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Yet thej seldom lose oxen ; the iray in which they discoTer the losb 
of one is not by the number of the herd being diminished, but by the 
absence of a fiiee they know. "When bartering is going on each sheep 
must be poid for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks of tobacco to be 
the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely puzzle a Domara to 
' take two sheep and give him four sticks. I haye done so and seen a man 
first put two of the sticks apart and take a sight oyer them at one of the 
sheep he was about to sell. Haying satisfied himself that that one was 
honestly paid for, and finding to his surprise that exactly two sticks 
remained in hand to settle the account for the other sheep, he would bo 
afflicted with doubts; the transaction seemed to come out too pat to be coircct, 
and he would refer back to the first couple of sticks and then his mind got 
hazy and confused, and wandered from one sheep to the other, and he 
broke off the transaction until two sticks were put into his hand and one 
sheep driyen away, and then the other two sticks giyen him end the 
second sheep driyen away. Wlien a Damara's mind is bent upon number 
it is too much occupied to dwell upon quantity ; thus, a heifer is brought 
from a man for ten sticks of tobacco ; his large hands being both spread 
out upon the ground and a stick placed upon each finger, he gathers up 
the tobacco ; the size of the mass pleases him and the bargain is struck. 
You then want to buy a second heifer: the same process is gone throng 
but half sticks instead of whole ones are put upon his fingers ; the man 
is equally satisfied at the time, but occasionally finds it out and complains 
the next day. Once while I watched a Damara floundering hopelessly in 
a calculation on one side of me, I obseryed Dinah my spaniel equally 
embairased on the other. She was oyerlooking half a dozen of her new 
bom puppies which had been remoyed two or three times from her, and 
her anxiety was excessiye as she tried to find out if they were all present 
or if any were stiU missing. She kept puzzling and running her eyas 
oyer them backwards and forwards but could not satisfy herself. She 
eyidently had a yague notion of counting, but the figure was too large 
for her brain. Taking the two as they stood, dog and Damara, and com- 
parison reflected no great honour on the man." 

The same gentleman had a yery xmrrow escape of fhUing into the merci* 
less hands of a Damara dentist. 

''I had occasion ta make inquiries for a professional gentleman, a 
dentist, as one of my teeth had ached so hombly that I oould hardly 
endure it. Ho was employed at a distance, but I subsequently witnessed. 
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though I did not m3rself undergo, the exercise of his skilL lie hrought a 
piece of the back sinow of a sheep, which forms a kind of catgut, and 
tied this round the unhappy tooth, and the spare end of the catgut was 
wound round a stout piece of stick, and this he rolled up tight to tho 
tooth, and then pressed with all his force against tho jaw till something 
gave way. I saw tho wretched patient sitting for tlie rest of tho day 
with hb head between his knees and his hands against his temples." 

Tho Eboes and Kalabeese of Western Africa hold very curious notions 
respecting tho administering of doctor's dings. When they bury their dead 
the sorrowing friends place a tube in the earth communicating with the 
body of tho deceased, and down this tube they, in after times, pour palm 
wine and other liquids for the sustenance of the soul of the departed, and 
even medicines, which libations they imagine will produce the same effect 
upon the offerer as though absorbed by himself. Thus an £boo will come 
to a surgeon, " Doctor, me sickee ;" and when given the proper medicine, 
that official must watch the applicant take the dose on tho spot, or he will 
administer it to the shado of his father, making the parental benefits to 
continue even after death ; but strange to say, if given a bottle of rum he 
becomes suddenly oblivious of his father's grave, and forgetting that the 
ashes of the departed may probably appreciate rum as much as palm wine 
and that tiie paternal clay may likewise require to be moistened, pours 
it down his own thorax with the most lively gestures expressive of satis- 
&ction. 

A person styled an Abiadiong, or sorcerer, is always consulted in cases 
of sickness, death, or capital crime, to find out the individual who has 
brought the malady on his neighbour. He is reputed to derive his 
knowledge by education, but is not the bearer of a diploma, save one 
in his title. The Abiadiong squats himself beside the sick man — ^re- 
peats a number of incantations — ^tosses strings of beads he has in his 
hand as an appeal to the spirit he invokes — ^rubs the beads alternately 
on his own body and that of the sick man — cogitates and decides. 
Sometimes the decision is settled by a little copper Polarer before- 
hand; and, as the Egbo law gives to the possessor of its privileges 
an unlimited power in this respect, it may be imagined what scenes of 
blood the system creates and fosters. Alia-lok is the title which, in this 
country, is given to a doctor of medicine ; but the Kalabeese have little 
faith in drugs, and surgical operations ore generally performed by the soft 
sex. These are confined to two species of cupping — ^tho dry and the 
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bloody — ond to enema administering. The dry capping is e£fectcd Trith 
a pyreform-calabash upon the breasts of women, whose bodies are chalked 
orer at the same time, to force them to maturity. Bazors are used as 
scarificators in moist cupping the side and temples of persons labouring 
under, what they suppose to be, congestive diseases. Ulcers are usually 
dressed by a piece of leaf passed round the diseased part, and fastened 
by a bamboo stem. A poison bean, with a string through a hole bored in 
it, b frequently worn- as a curative ju-ju round a sore leg— only a modifi- 
cation of the iimilia itmilibut eurantur system. Perhaps it is to carry out 
a like idea that dogs are buried in the ground with their heads above the 
ground, where the poor oreaturcs spend three or four days before nature 
conquers their power of life, for during this time they are allowed no 
food. These dogs aro generally impounded so before the door of the sick 
man. TMicn smallpox prevails in some places they dot their bodies OTcr 
with spots of chalk, perhaps to make the demon of disease believe that 
they have previously been visited with a skin affection, and that his 
ground is already occupied. 

It seems easy to set up as M.D. among the Indians of North America. 

"Any ignorant idler who takes it into his head to become a doctor gires 
notice of it to the Pawnee world, by assuming a solemn deportmenti 
wearing his robe with the hair outwards, and learning to make a noise in 
the throat, which is distinctive of his profession and which resembles the 
sound made by a person who is (gargling for the relaxed uvula. Here his 
medical studies and accomplishments end; and his reputation depends 
entirely upon the result of his first attempts, and must evidently be 
altogether fortuitous." 

This is the evidence of the traveller Murray, and he fkirther goes on to 
back his opinion by quoting two instances of surgical practice that came 
under his personal observation. 

'* In great cases, such as a broken leg or mortal disease of a chief^ the 
medicine-men are called in to assist with their mummery, but the treat- 
ment of ordinary diseases by these practitioners will be understood by my 
noting down accurately what took place at the daily and nightly visit of 
the doctor who attended our chiers lodge. The patient was one of the 
children gradually and certainly dying from shameftil maltreatment under 
the hooping-cough. It should however be remembered in exculpation of 
the Galen, that the parents fed the child three or four times a day with 
enormous meals of half boiled maiie or bufiulo meat, each of which 
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acting oii an emetic enabled the wretched little soffierer to swalliAr its 



** The learned doctor stalked into the lodge with all the digniiM im- 
portance of the most practised pnlse-fceler, rarely deigning to salute the 
parents or other inhabitants. He then stooped down over the child, took 
a little earth in his hand which he moistened with saliTa, and with the 
predons mixture thus formed, he anointed the shonldcrsy the fordieod, 
and other parts of the chOd, especiall j the pit of the stomach ; then ap- 
proaching his month, to this last, and covering with his robe his own head 
and the person of his patient, he commenced the gargling operation, to 
which I hare before alluded. This I have known him frequently to con- 
tinue for three or four hours at the time, when he left the unfortunate 
suiFerer as ho found him without having used friction or embrocation, or 
administering medicine of any kind whatever. 

** It only remains to add respecting the disciples of .ZBsculapius, that if 
the patient recovers, their £une is blazed abroad, and they recdve in horses, 
meat, blankets, etc., a fee much higher in proportion to the wealth of any 
of the parties than was ever given to Sir Astley Cooper, or Sir Henry 
Halford. If the patient dies, the doctor is considered ** bad medicine," 
and generally leaves the profession for a year or two, during which time 
he pursues the ordinary avocations of stealing, hunting, or fighting, until 
his 01 name is forgotten or some fortunate incident has obtained for him 
a whitewashed reputation. 

"I learned that in a hunt a good many Indians had been bruised 
or wounded, and several horses killed. Among those who wpne hurt 
was a chief of some distinction; ho had a few ribs and one of his 
arms broken. The setting of this last, together with the commotion of 
his wound-dressing, was to bo accompanied with much ceremony, so I 
determined to be a spectator. I went accordingly to his lodge where a 
great crowd was already assembled and with some difficulty made my 
way through to the ioner circle. Not being quite sure that I was per- 
mitted to see these mysteries, and being fully aware of the danger of 
breaking even unintentionally any of their medicine rules, I kept myself 
as quiet and unobserved as possible. Before the lodge, and in the centre 
of the semi-circle, sat or rather reclined the woimded man, supported by 
one or two packa of skins. On each side of him were a row of his kin- 
dred; the elder warriors occupied the front, the younger the second places, 
and behind them, close to the lodge, the boys^ squaws, etc A profound 
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tflenca was obseryed, and when all the medicine men and relatiyes kad 
aniyod and taken their aeata, a great medicine pipe was brought and 
passed round with the usual ceremonial obserrance of a certain number of 
whiffii to the earth, the buffalo-spirit, and the Great Spirit The pipe 
was not handed to the wounded man, probably because he was supposed 
to bo for the time under the influence of a bad spirit, and therefore not 
entitled to the priiileges of the medicine. "When this smoking ceremony 
was concluded, three or four of the doctors or conjurors and a few of the 
great medicine-men assembled round him ; the former proceeded to feci his 
side and apply some remedy to it, while ono of them set the arm, and 
bound it Tcry strongly round with leather thongs. During this operation 
the medicine-men stooped over him and went through sundry mummeries 
which I could not accurately distinguish. 

As soon as the bandages and dressings were completed they began a 
medicine dance around him. At first the movement was slow, and ac- 
companied by a low ordinary chant, but gradually both acquired yiolence 
and rapidity, till at length they reached the height of fury and frenxy. 
They swung their tomahawks round the head of the wounded man, rushed 
upon him with the most dreadful yells, shook their weapons yiolently in 
his £Bice, jumped repeatedly over him, pretending each time to give him 
the £Bital blow, then checking it as it descended, and while once or twice 
I saw them push and kick his limbs, one of the most excited struck him 
several severe blows on the breast. On inquiry, I learned that all these 
gesticulations were intended to threaten and banish the evil spirit which 
was supposed to have possessed him. While this was going on a complete 
silence reigned throughout the crowd, none being permitted to danoe or 
yell, except those actually engaged in the medicine ceremonies. 

What, however, may be regarded as the Indian's universal remedy for 
all ailments is the sweating bath and sudatory; these sudatories are 
always near the village, above or below it, on the bank of the river. 
They are generally built of skins, in the form of a Crow or Sioux lodge, 
covered with buflolo skins sewed tight together, with a kind of ftimaoe 
in the centre ; or, in other words, in the centre of the lodge are two waUa 
of stone about six het long, and two and a half apart, and about three 
fleet high^ across and over this space between the two walla are laid a 
number of round sticks, on which the bathing crib is placed. Contiguons 
to the lodge, and outside of it, is a little furnace, something similar in the 
side of the bank, where the woman kindles a hot fire and heats to a red 

II e 
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heat a number of large stones, which are kept at these places £>r this 

particnlar purpose ; and having them all in readiness, she goes home or sends 

word to inform her husband or other one who is waiting that all is readj, 

when he makes his appearance entirely naked, though with a large buf^o 

robe wrapped around him. He then enters the lodge, and places himself 

in the basket with his back towards the door of the lodge, when the 

squaw brings in a large stone red-hot, between two sticks lashed together 

somewhat in the form of a pair of tongs, and, placing it under him, 

throws cold water upon it, which raises a profusion of yapour about him. 

He is at once enveloped in a cloud of steam, and a woman or child will 

sit at a little distance and continue to dash water upon the stone, whilst 

the matron of the lodge is out, and preparing to moke her appearance 

with another heated stone; or he will sit and dip from a wooden bowl 

with a ladle made of the mountain-sheep's horn, and throw upon the 

heated stone, with his own hands, the water which he is drawing through 

his lungs and pores the next moment, in the delectable and exhilarating 

yapour, as it distils through the mat of wild sage and other medical and 

aromatic herbs which he had strewed over the bottom of his basket and 

on which he reclines. 

During all this time the lodge is shut perfectly tight, and he quafEs thb 
delicious and renovating draught to his lungs with deep-drawn sighs, 
until he is drenched in the most profuse degree of perspiration that can 
be produced ; when he makes a signal, at which the lodge is opened, and 
he darts forth with the speed of a frightened deer, and plunges headlong 
into the river, from which he instantly escapes again, wraps his robe 
around him, and makes as fast as possible for home. Here his limbs are 
wiped dry and wrapped close and tight within the fur of the buffido robes, 
in which he takes his nap, with his feet to the fire, then oils his limba and 
hair with bear's-grease, dresses and plumes himself for a visits a feast, a 
parade, or a counciL 

During Mr. Bruce's travels through Abyssinia, and while he was sojourn- 
ing in the dominions of her Majesty of Sennaar, one afternoon he was 
sent for to the palace, when the king told him that several of his wives 
were ill, and desired that he would give them his advice, which he 
promised to do. He was admitted into a large square apartment, very ill- 
lighted, in which were about fifty women, aU perfectly black, without any 
covering but a very narrow piece of cotton rag about their waist While 
he was musing whether or not all these might be queens, or whether there 
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WM any queen among thenii one of them seized him by the hand and Ibd 
him into another apartment ; this was much better lighted than the first. 
Upon a large bench, or sofa, coyered with blue Snrat doth, sat three 
persons clothed from the neck to the feet with blue cotton shirts. 

One of these, whom Mr. Bruce found to be the favourite, was about six 
feet high, and corpulent beyond all proportion. She seemed to him, next 
to the elephant and rhinoceros, to be the largest liring creature he had 
erer met with. Her features were perfectly like those of a negro ; a ring 
of gold passed through her under lip, and weighed it down, till, like a 
fiap, it covered her chin, and left her teeth bare, which were Tery small 
and fine. The inside of her lip she had made black with antimony. Her 
ears reached down to her shoulders, and had the appearance of wings ; 
she had in each of them a large ring of gold, somewhat smaller than a 
man's little finger, and about five inches in diameter. The weight of these 
had drawn down the hole where the ear was pierced so much that three 
fingers might easily pass above the ring. She had a gold neck-lace of 
several rows, one above another, to which were hung rows of sequins 
pierced. She had on her ancles two manacles of gold, larger than any 
our traveller had ever seen upon the feet of felons, with which he could 
not oonceive it was possible for her to walk ; but afterwards he found they 
were hollow. The others were dressed pretty much in the same manner ' 
only there was one who had chains which came from her ears to the 
outside of each nostril, where they were fastened. There was also a ring 
put through the gristle of her nose, and which hung down to the opening 
of her mouth. It had altogether something of the appearance of a horse's 
bridle. Upon his coming near them, the eldest put her hand to her mouth 
and kissed it, saying at the samo time, in very vulgar Arabic, " £if-halek 
howajah ?" How do you do, merchant ? Mr. Bnice never in his life was 
more pleased with distant salutations than at this time. He answered, 
" Peace be among you ! I am a physician, and not a merchant" Thero 
was not one part of their whole bodies, inside and outside, in which soxc 
of them had not ailments. The three queens insisted upon being blooded, 
which desire Mr. Bruce complied with, as it was an operation that 
required short attendance ; but, upon producing the lancets, their hearts 
failed them. They then all called out for the Tabange, which, in Arabic, 
means a pistol; but what they meant by this word was the cupping- 
instrument, which goes off with a spring like the snap of a pistoL He 
had two of these, but not then in his pocket He sent his servant home. 
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bowerer, to bring one, and, tbat same erening, perfomied tbe operations 
upon tbe tbree queens witb great success. Tbe room was orerflowed witb 
an eflfasion of rojal blood, and tbe wbole ended witb tbcir insisting upon 
bis giving tbem tbe instrument itself, wbicb be was obliged to do, after 
cupping two of tbcir slaves before tbcm, wbo bad no complaints, merely 
to sbew tbem bow tbe operation was to be performed. 

On anotber occasion tbere was recommended to bis caxe a certain 
Welled Amino. He bad witb bim two servants, one of wbom, as well as 
bis master, was ill witb an intermitting fever. As our traveller was abun- 
dantly supplied witb every necessary, the only inconvenience be suffered 
by tbis was, tbat of bringing a stranger and a disease into bis £imily. 
Being, bowever, in a strange country bimself, and daily standing in need 
of tbe assistance of its inhabitants, be perceived the policy of rendering 
services whenever opportunity offered ; and, accordingly, received bis two 
patients witb tbe best possible grace. To this be was tbe more induced 
as be was informed tbat Welled Amlac was of the most powerful, resolute^ 
and best attended robbers in all Maitsha; tbat tbis man's country lay 
directly in bis way to tbe source of tbe Nile ; and tbat under bis protec- 
tion be might bid defiance to Woodage Asabel, wbo was considered as tbe 
great obstacle to tbat journey. After several weeks' illness tbe patient 
recovered. When be first came to Mr. Bruce's house, be was but in- 
diffbrently dotbed; and baring no cbonge, bis apparel naturally grew 
worse, so tbat when bis disease bad entirely left bim be made a very 
beggarly appearance indeed. One evening Mr. Bruce remarked tbat be 
oould not go home to bis own country witbout kissing tbe ground 
befbre tbe Itegbe, by whose bounty be bad been all tbis time supported. 
He replied, *^ Surely not ;" adding tbat be was ready to go wbenever Mr. 
Bruce sbould tbink proper to give bim bis dotbes. The latter imagined 
tbat Welled Amlac might have brought witb bim some change of apparel, 
and delivered it into the custody of our travdler^s servant; but, on 
fifftber explanation, be found tbat his patient bad not a rag but what was 
on bis back, and be plainly told Mr. Bruce, tbat be would rather stay in 
bis bouse all his life tban be so disgraced befbre tiie worid as to leave it 
after so long a stay, witbout bis dotbing bim firom bead to toot; asking 
witb mucb confidence : " Wbat signifies yoor curing me, if you torn me 
out of your bouse like a beggar?" Mr. Bruce still thought tbere was 
sometbing of jest in this, and meeting Ayto Aylo, told bim, laughing, ol 
tbe eonveraatioQ tbat bad passed. '' Tbere is do doubt,'* answered be, 
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very grayelj, ** that yoa must clothe him ; it is the custom." " And his 
tenrant too?'' asked llr. Bruce. " Certainly, his servant too : and if he 
had ten scrrants that eat and drank in your house, you must clothe them 
alL" — " I think," rejoined our trareller, " that a physician, at this rate, 
had much better let his patients die than recover them at his own ex- 
pense." — " Tagoube," said his Mend, " I see this is not a custom in your 
country, but here it invariably is, and if you would pass for a man of con- 
sequence you cannot avoid complying with it, unless you would make 
WcUed Amlac your enemy. The man is opulent, it is not for the value of 
the clothes, but he thinks his importance among his neighbours is measured 
by the respect shewn him by the people afar off. Never fear, he will 
moke you some kind of return ; and as for his clothes, I shall pay for 
them." " By no means," replied Mr. Bruce ; '' I think the custom so curious 
that the knowledge of it is worth the price of the clothes, and I assure 
you that, intending as I do to go through the Maitsha, I consider it as a piece 
of friendship in you to have brought me under this obligation." After this 
explanation Mr. Bruce immediately procured the clothes ; a girdle, and a 
pair of sandals, amounting in the whole to about two guineas, which 
Welled Amlac received with the same indifference as if he had been pur- 
chasing them for ready money. He then asked for his servants' clothes, 
which he observed were too good, and that he should take them for hia 
own use when he arrived at Maitsha. 

In his capacity of physician Mr. Bruce lays down certain simple rules 
to be observed by persons about to travel into far eastern countries ; and 
though a hundred years old, and more, the said advice is still wholesomei 
and may be used with advantage by whomsoever it may concern. 

Mr, Brace's first general advice to a traveller, is to remember well 
what was the state of his constitution before he visited these countries 
and what his complaints were, if he had any ; for fear frequently seizes 
upon tbe first sight of the many and sudden deaths we see upon our first 
arrival ; and our spirits are so lowered by perpetual perspiration, and our 
nerves so relaxed, that we are apt to mistake the ordinary symptoms of a 
disease, fiuniliar to us in our own country, for the approach of one of 
those terrible distempers that are to hurry us in a few hours into eternity. 
This has a bad effect in the very slightest disorders ; so that it has become 
proverbial — If you think you shall die you shall die. 

If a traveller finds that he is as well after .having been somo tune in 
this eountry as he was befbro entering it^ his beat way is to make no 
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iaa&fMtioa in liis regimen, fortbcr flum abstmg ■M»***^»w»g in ihe 
quMatitj* Bat if be is of a tender eonstitatioa, be cutnot act more 
wifelj tban to fbllow implidtlj tbe regjmen of sober bealtby people 
of tbe coontrj, witbont arguing npon Eon^ean notions^ or snbstitiiting 
wbai we consider soccedaneoms to wbat we see used upon tilie spot 
AU spirits are to be aToided ; eren bark is better in water tban in wine. 
Tbe stomacb being relaxed bj profnse perspiration, needs sometbing to 
strengthen, not to inflame, and enable it to perform digestion. For this 
reason (instinct we sbonld call it, if speaking of beasts) tbe natives of 
aU eastern countries season every species of food, even the simplest 
and mildest rice, so much with spices, especially with pepper, as abso- 
lutely to blister a European palate. These powerful antiseptics pro- 
Tidenoo has planted in these countries for this use ; and the natives have, 
from tbe earliest time, had recourse to them. And hence, in these 
dangerous climates, the natives are as healthy as we are in our northern 
ones. 

Our author lays it down, then, as a positive rule of health, that the 
warmest dishes the natives delight in are the most wholesome strangers 
can use in the putrid climates of Lower Arabia, Abyssinia, Sennaaz^ 
and Egypt itself; and that spirits, and all fermented liquors, should be 
regarded as poisons; and, for fear of temptation, not so much as be 
carried along with you, unless as a menstruum for outward applications. 
Spring or running water, if you can find it, is to be your only drink. 
Tou cannot be too nice in procuring this article. But as, on both coasts 
of the Bed Sea, you scarcely find any but stagnant water, the way which 
our traveller practised, when at any place that allowed time and opportu- 
nity, was always this : he took a quantity of fine sand, washed it from 
tbe salt quality with which it was impregnated, and spread it upon a 
sheet to dry ; he then nearly filled an oil-jar with water, and poured into 
it as much from a boiling kettle cs would serve to kill all the animalcula 
tnd eggs that were in it. He then sifted the dried sand, as slowly 
as possible, upon the surface of the water in the jar, till the sand 
stood half a foot at the bottom of it ; after letting it setUe at night, 
be drew it off by a bole in the jar with a spigot in it, about an inch 
above the sand ; then threw the remaining sand out upon the doth, 
and dried and washed it again. This process is sooner performed than 
described. The water is as limpid ss the purest spring, and little inferior 
to ibe finest Spa. Brink largely of this without ftar, aecording as your 
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appetite zequiree. Bj Tiolent penpiratioii the aqueous part of your 
blood is thrown off; and it is not spirituous liquor that can restore 
this, whatoTer momentary strength it may give you from another cause. 
When hot and almost fainting \rith weakness from continual perspiration, 
Mr. Bruce has gone into a warm bath, and been immediately restored to 
strength, as upon first rising in the morning. 

In Nubix^ never scruple to throw yourself into the coldest river or 
spring you can find, in whatever degree of heat you are. The reason 
of the difference in Europe is that when, by violence, you have raised 
yourself to an extraordinary degree of heat, the cold water in which you 
plunge yourself checks your perspiration, and shuts your pores suddenly ; 
the medium is itself too cold, and you do not use force sufficient to bring 
back the perspiration, which nought but action occasioned : whereas, in 
these warm countries, your perspiration is natural and constant, though 
no action be used, only from the temperature of the medium ; therefore, 
though your pcrcs are shut the moment you plunge yourself into the cold 
water, the simple condition of the outward air again covers you with 
pearls of sweat the moment you emerge; and you begin the expanse 
of the aqueous part of your blood afresh from the new stock that 
you have laid in by your immersion. For this reason, if you are well, 
deluge yourself frt>m head to foot, even in the house, where the water is 
plentiful, by directing a servant to throw buckets upon you at least once 
a day, when you are hottest; not from any imagination that the water 
braces you, as it is called, for your bracings will last only for a very few 
minutes : inundations will carry watery particles into your blood, though 
not equal to bathing in running streams, where the total immersion, the 
motion of the water, and the action of the limbs, all conspire to the 
benefit you are in quest of. 

Do not fatigue yourself if possible. Exercise is not either so necessary 
or so salutary here as in Europe. Use fruits sparingly, especially if too 
ripe. The musa, or banana, in Arabia Felix, are rotten-ripe when they 
are brought to you. Avoid all sorts of fruits exposed for sale in the 
markets, as it has probably been gathered in the sun, and carried miles in 
it, and all its juices are in a state of fermentation. Lay it first upon 
a table covered with a coarse cloth, and throw frequently a quantity 
of water upon it ; and, if you have an opportunity, gather it in the dew 
of the morning before dawn of day, for then it is far better. 
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eonfliets take plaoe in their "prahus" and "sampans,'* and in pnranit 
of tbeir regolar and hereditary calling of pirates. Nor are thej insig- 
nificant in point of number ; there are the Sarebus, the Sakarron, the 
lilannn, the Balagnini, each comprising a tribe many thousands strong, 
«nd sea-robbers to a man, woman, and child; and, besides these, a 
n'hole host of ragamuffin fellows, not respectable enough for the society 
of the great pirate community, and who, beiug joint-stock owners of a 
prahu, prowl round the coast, and snap up any trifle too insignificant for 
the commanders of the various fleets ; for fleets they are beyond question. 
The prahus of which the fleets are composed aro long, commodious vessels, 
propcUed by rowers, and carrying sometimes as many as a hundred men 
each. Sir J. Brooke, the celebrated " Eajah of Sarawak,'' once had an 
opportunity of counting ninety-eight boats about to start on a piratical 
cruise, the crews of which, reckoned at the low computation of twenty- 
five men each, gave a grand total of nearly two thousand five htmdred 
men. On the same authority, the internal constitution of these rowers 
may be stated as follows : — Commanding each fleet is one man, who holds 
his high post either by virtue of high birth or riches ; under any ciroion- 
stances, however, he must possess brarery and cunning, otherwise, what- 
ever his station or right conferred by birth, he would very soon be put 
down, and a proper leader elected in his place. To each prahu there is a 
captain and half a dozen petty officers, generally the captain's relations^ 
while all the rest — comprising about four-fifths of the wbole-Hure skvet. 
Although, however, these latter are mere or less compelled to senr^ they 
are not without their privileges. They have the right ot plunder, which 
is indiscriminate, with certain exemptions — vix., slaves, guns, money, or 
any other heavy articles, together with the very finest descriptions of silks 
and eloths, belong to the chiefs and free portion of the crew ; with the 
rest the rule is first come first served.* 

These worthies are indifferent to blood-shedding, fbnd of plnndor, bat 
fonder than all of slaves ; they despise trade, although its profits may be 
shown to be greater than those of sea-plunder, and look on their calling 
as the noblest occupation of chiefs and free men. Their swords they show 
with boasts, as having belonged to their ancestors, who were pirates^ 
renowned and terrible in their day. Without doubt the chief snpport of 
the system are the slaves they capture on the different coasts. If they 
attack an island, the women and children and as many men as they 
require, are carried off. Every boat they take fhznishes its quota of slaves ; 
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and when they have collected a foil caigo they Tint another coast and 
di^ose of it to the best adyantage. For instance, a cargo of alayes 
captured on the east coast of Borneo is sold in the west, and the slayea of 
the south find ready purchasers in the north. As the woolly-haired 
Papuas are generally prized by the natives, constant visits are made to 
New Guinea and the easternmost islands where they are procured and 
afterwards sdd at high prices amongst any Malay community. 0:i 
one occasion Bajah Brooke met eighteen boats belonging to the liianun 
pirates, and learned firom their chiefs that they had been two years absent 
fivfu home ; and from the Papuan negro skves on board, it was evident 
that their cruise had extended from the most eastern islands of the 
Archipelago to the north-western coast of Borneo. 
Here is a picture of a pirate fleet drawn by Governor Brooke himself: 
** At this time it was hinted that a large pirate fleet had been seen in the 
vicinity of the coast, and in a day or two afterwards we had certain news 
of their having taken the Sadung boats bound from Singapore ; and Datu 
Pangeran was in consequence despatched to communicate with them. He 
returned, bringing the fleet along with him to the mouth of the river, 
whence they requested permission to visit Sarawak, and pay their respects 
to the Bajah. I was consulted on the subject, whether I would meet 
them, and as I preferred a pacific to a hostile rencontre, and had, moreover, 
a considerable curiosity to see these roving gentry, I consented without 
hesitation. Beport stated that their intention was to attack the Boyalist 
(a war ship of the English navy), as they had, it was averred, received 
positive accounts of her having fifty lacs of rupees on board, and that her 
figure-head was of solid gold. As, however, we had no such treasure, and 
the meeting was unavoidable and might be hostile, I put myself into a 
complete posture of defence, with a determination neither to show back- 
wardness nor suspicion. The day arrived, and the pirates swept up the 
riyer ; eighteen prahus, one following the other, decorated with flags and 
streamers, and firing both cannon and musketry; the sight was interest- 
ing and curious, and heightened by the conviction that these friends of 
the moment might be enemies the next Having taken their stations 
the chief men proceeded to an interview with the Bajah, which I attended 
to witness. Some distrust and much ceremony marked the meeting ; and 
both parties had numerous followers, who filled the hall of audience and 
the avenues leading to it. The pirates consisted of Illanuns and Malukus 
from Gillolo. The THanuns are fine athletic men with haughty and 
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reterred bearing, and eridently quite ready to be friends or foes as best 
suited their purpose. 

*' Beyond the usual formalities the meeting had nothing to distinguish 
it; one party retired to their boats while the other went to their respec- 
tive houses, and everything betokened quiet In the evening I puUcd 
through the fleet and inspected several of their largest prahus. The 
entire force consisted of eighteen boats, three Molokus and fifteen lUannns ; 
the smallest of these boats carried twenty men, the largest (they are 
mostly large), upwards of a hundred. These larger prahus are too heavy 
to pull well, though they carry twenty, forty, and even fifty oars ; their 
armament consists of one or two sis pounders in the bow, one four pounder, 
stcm-choser, and a number of swivels, besides musketry, spears, and swords. 
The boat is divided into three sections and fortified by strong planks, one 
behind the bow, one amidship, and one astern to protect the steersman. 
The women and children are crammed down below, as are the unlucky 
prisoners taken in the course of an action. 

** Their principal plan is boarding a vessel if possible, and carrying her 
by numbers ; and certainly if a merchantman fired ill, she would inevitably 
be taken, but with grape and canister fairly directed the slaughter would 
be so great that they would be glad to steer off before they had neared a 
vesseL" 

Having given a description, though a necessarily brief one, of these 
savage sea-lions, as well as of their laws and government, it may be worth 
while to devote a little space to the narration of one of the very many 
fights that took place between them and the forces under Sir J. Brooke, 
whose chief business, be it understood, was to check and to do all in his 
power to suppress the predatory operations of the swarm of piratical 
prahus infesting the Malayan Archipelago, to the great danger not only 
of peaceful native and Chinese traders, but abo of European merchantmen 
trading to Singapore and other Chinese ports. 

To support Sir J. Brooke in his difficult task, our government in 1843 
despatched the '' Dido" man-of-war. Captain Henry Keppel, commander. 
The '' Dido" had been cruising about for a considerable time, and had per- 
formed many toughish jobs in the way of subjugating pirates, when the ' 
time came for the arrival of the English mail at Singapore, which also 
included the Bomean letter bags. These were to be forwarded by a small 
schooner, but knowing that the said schooner would probably be anxiously 
looked for by the pirates. Captain Eeppel agreed with Sir J. Brooke, that 
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it might be as well to send out some assistance to cruise about the road 
the schooner must come. It was scarcelj worth while for the " Dido" 
herself to set out on such an errand, and the " Dido's" pinnace was under 
/epair, so it was resolTcd to man a large native-built boat, belonging to 
Sir J. Brooke, and called the ** Jolly Bachelor." She was fitted with a brass 
fiix-pounder long gun, and a volunteer crew of a mate, two midshipmen, 
six marines, and twelve seamen, with a fortnight's provisions, the whole 
being under the command of Mr. Hunt, the " Dido's" second lieutenant 

After proceeding on her leisurely course for some time, the "Jolly 
Bachelor" made out three boats a long way in the offing, to which they 
gave chase, but soon lost sight of them owing to their superior sailing. 
They, however, appeared a second and a third time after dark, but without 
ihe " Jolly Bachelor" being able to get near them, and it now being late 
and the crew being both fatigued and hungry, they pulled in shore, 
lighted a fire, cooked their provisions, and then hauled the boat out to her 
grapnel near some rocks, for the night ; lying down to rest with their 
arms by their sides and their muskets round the mast ready loaded. 
Having also placed sentries and look-outs near, and appointed an officer 
of the watch, they one and aU (including the watch and the look-out it 
seems), fell fast asleep. 

Lieutenant Hunt was the first to awake, and a very considerable 
surprise greeted his still sleepy eyes. It was about three o'clock, and 
the moon had just risen ; the lieutenant disturbed by a slight noise, raised 
hi» head, and lo ! there was a savage brandishing his kris and performing 
a war dance on the bit of a deck, in an ecstasy of delight, thinking, in all 
probability, of the ease with whicL he had got possession of a fine trading 
boat, and calculating the cargo of slaves he had to sell, but little dreaming 
of the homef 8 nest into which he had fallen. 

Lieutenant Hunt's face meeting the light of the moon was the first 
intimation conveyed to the pirate that he had made a mistake. He im- 
mediately plunged overboard, and before the officer had sufficiently 
recovered his astonishment to know whether he was dreaming or waking, 
or to rouse his crew, a discharge firom three or four cannon within a few 
yards, and the cutting through the rigging by the various missiles with 
which the guns were loaded, soon convinced him that it was stem reality. 
It was well that the men were lying down when this discharge took place, 
as not one of them was hurt ; but on jumping to their legs they found 
themselves closely pressed by two large war prahus, one on either side. 
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The ught that presented itself to the yictoiB on boarding the captored 
prahu must indeed hare been a frightful one; none of the pirates waited 
on board for even the chance of receiving either quarter or mercy, but all 
those capable of moring had thrown themselves into the water. In addi- 
tion to the killed^ some lying across the thwarts with their oars in their 
hands at the bottom of the prahu, in which there was about three feet of 
blood and water, were seen protruding the mangled remains of eighteen or 
twenty bodies. 

Detestable, howeyer, as is the trade of war, especially when carried on 
from mercenary motives, it is hard for us, with so much of the salt of the 
sea in our blood, to regard these savage Dayak rovers without something 
very like sympathy. Certain it is that they possess the chief elements of a 
great people, perseverance, courage, and a restless yearning for adventure 
— ^much the same sort of folks, dear reader, as those from which you and 
I sprang. But our freebooting ancestors were heroes and led by heroes, 
say you. "Well, here is a Dayak hero, pictured by one who is himself a 
hero— a true British man of war and one little likely to over estimate 
valour, or to mistake it on the score of sentimentality. 

** Among the mortally wounded lay the young commander of the prahu, 
one of the most noble forms of the human race; his countenance hand- 
some as the hero of oriental romance, and his bearing wonderfully impres- 
sive and touching. He was shot in front and through the lungs, and his 
end was rapidly approaching. He endeavoured to speak, but could not. 
He looked as if he had something of importance to communicate, and a 
shade of disappointment and regret passed over his brow when he felt that 
every effort was unavailing and that his manly strength and daring spirit 
were dissolving into the dark night of annihilation. The pitying con- 
querors raised him gently up and he was seated in comparative ease, for 
the welling out of the blood was less distressing, but the end speedily 
came ; he folded his arms heroically across his wounded breast, fixed his 
eyes on the British seamen around, and casting one long glance at the 
ocean — the theatre of his daring exploits, on which he had so often fought 
and triumphed— expired without a sigh." 

It is not a little singular, however, that although they display so much 
courage and indifference to death in naval warfare, their military tactics 
are of the very meanest order and are executed with such lukewarmness 
that to see them as soldiers and nothing else would be to conceive them to 
be the greatest curs on the face of the earth. Of this Bajah Brooke had 
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most roeM yet ludicrooB experience. Thanks to liis own indomitable 
plack and the assistance (sparse enough at best) granted him bj the 
British gOTemment, together with that of the various Bomean tribes 
whom Brooke had won over to his interest, the marauding Dajaks were 
very considerably lessened in numbers and, better still, damped in piratical 
ardour; still there were a few very formidable bodies inhabiting forts 
along the coast whose interest it was to favour piracy and who were 
known to do their earnest best to thwart the endeavours of the European 
Eajah. Therefore a grand council of war was held, at which were present 
various Malay, Chinese, and Dayak leaders, and Sir J. Brooke, and it was 
formally resolved to combine the various forces and to proceed to storm 
and carry the obnoxious forts in a regular way. 

All were willing enough to give their word; but our countryman 
seems from the very onset to have had a dismal foreboding of what would 
be the result. " To judge," says he, " by the sample of the council, I 
should form a very unfavourable expectation of their conduct in action. 
ITacota (a chief, as are the rest whose names aro here mentioned) is lively 
and active, but, either from indisposition or want of authority, undecided. 
The Capitan China is lazy and silent ; Abong Mia and Datu Naraja stupid. 
.... I may here state my motives for being a spectator of, or participatoi 
(as may turn out) in, this scene. In the first place, I must confess that 
curiosity strongly prompted me ; since to witness the Malays, Chinese, 
and Dayoks in warfare was so new that the novelty alone might plead an 
excuse for this desire. But it was not the only motive, for my presence 
is a stimulus to our own party, and will probably depress the others in 
proportion." 

Besides swords and spears and murkets and some Sort of art'Uery, both 
parties availed themselves of other favorite Bomean arms, including the 
ranjow ; " these ranjows are mode of bamboo pointed fine and stuck in the 
ground; and there are, besides, holes about three feet deep filled with 
these spikes and afterwards lightly covered, which are called patabong. 
Another obstacle consists of a spring formed by bending back a stiff cane, 
with a sharp bamboo attached to it, which, fastened by a slight twine, flies 
forcibly against any object passing through the bush and brushing against 
it : they resemble the mole traps in England. The Bomeans have a great 
dread of these snares ; and the way they deal with them is by sending out 
parties of Dayaks durbg the night to clear the path of such dangers. 
''The Sambas Chinese (adherents of the Brooke party) were wretchedly 
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anned, haying no g;nn8 and scarcelj any moskets ; but swords, spears, and 
shields, together with forty long thin iron tabes with the bore of a musket 
and carnring a sing. These primitive weapons were each managed by ^100 
men, one being the carrier of the ordnance, the other the gunner; for 
whibt one holds the tube on his shoulder the other takes aim, turns away 
his head, applies his match, and is pleased with the sound. Their mode 
of loading is as curious as the piece and its mode of discharge. Powder 
is poured in, the end knocked on the ground, and the slug with 
another knock sent on the powder without cither ramming or cartridge. 
Indeed it is difScult to imagine any weapon more rude, awkward, or in- 
efficient. The Bomeans in fighting wear a quilted jacket or spenser which 
reaches over the hips, and from its size has a most unserriceable appear- 
ance, the bare legs and arms sticking out from under this puffed-out coat 
like the sticks which support the garments of a scarecrow." 

Setting sail with a fleet of vessels containing his gallant army, in course 
of time the enemy's neighbourhood was reached tm^ « fort built about a 
milo from the stronghold of their foes. It should be stated that to supply 
themsdves with materials for this fort another near home was taken down 
and the timbers loaded into spare boats. No opposition was offered. The 
ground was cleared of jungle ; piles driven in a square about fifteen yards 
to each face ; and the earth from the centre, scooped out and intermixed 
with reeds, was heaped up about five feet high inside the piles. At the 
four comers were small watch-houses, and along the parapet of earth a 
narrow walk connecting them. While some of the army was thus em- 
ployed another portion of it surrounded this the main body of the defence 
by an outer work made by slight sticks run into the ground, with cross 
binding of split bamboos, and bristling with a ehevaux iefriu of sharpened 
bamboos about breast high. The fastenings of the entire work were of 
ratan, which is found in plenty. The entire fortress was commenced and 
finished within eight hours. 

Knowing the weakness of the enemy. Sir J. Brooke now proposed that 
they should sally out and attack them, and in case of pursuit or severe 
repulse it was only a matter of ten minutes' run to regain the fort, 
where they could defy farther molestation. But the proposition took the 
army aghast. What! walk right up to the brass guns? Surely the 
English Hajoh must be mad. The attack must be made fjrom behind a 
wall, or not at all ; and why not, when to build forts was so easy ? and it 
was only a matter of so many seven hours' labour to build fort after fort 
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as they tdTonced and antil they hod arriyed within conrenicnt musket 
lange of the enemy. So the Grand Anny retired to bed. 

Next morning they were up and doing, hammering and tinkering at the 
new stockade. In the midst of the work, however, there was a tremen- 
dons commotion — the enemy was advancing. There conld be no mistake 
abont it : yon could hear their shouts and the banging of their war gongs 
approaching nearer and nearer. The Brooke army, nothing daunted 
replied with yells just as furious and defiant, and by way of refreshing 
their courage, several charges of powder and shot were expended in the 
(dr. The enemy approach within hail, and the excitement is grand. 
''"We are coming! we are coming!" shouted the rebels ; "lay aside your 
muskets, and come out and fight us with swords." — " Come on," replied the 
others; ''we are building a stockade and want to fight you." Things 
having arrived at this critical pass, there is no knowing what might have 
been the result, when merciful nature, to avert the horrors of blood and 
carnage, interposed with a heavy shower of rain, before which the rebels 
retreated, followed by the derisive shouts of the Bomeans, who were 
under cover, and whose leaders immediately proceeded to offer a fervent 
thanksgiving for the victory gained, the soldiers respondmg with edify- 
ing earnestness, and then all retired to rest calmly as on the preceding night. 

Next morning, however. Sir J. Brooke, whose curiosity was long since 
satisfied, and who began to grow tired of witnessing this novel mode of 
wai&re, encouraged the troops to make an advance, to proceed indeed 
to within three hundred yards of the enemy's stronghold, and there to 
erect a new stockade, backing his urging with the promise to send aboard 
for two six-pounder canonades with which to mount it. During the pro- 
gress of this work Sir i. Brooke took occasion to inquire of the Dayak com- 
mander, Hacota, if this was the way a battle was always conducted in 
these parts. Macota was very eager to set our countryman rig^it on a point 
that so closely affected the honour of his nation. The enemy, he declared, 
during his last campaign were much more courageous than now. Stockade 
was opposed to stockade, and the fighting constant and severe; and so 
ably had Macota generalled his troops, that during two months he had not 
lost a single man, while /r# of the enemy were stretched upon the field. 

By the time the fort was finished and the guns arrived, the Brooke 
army had been reinforced, so that it numbered five hundred men of ons 
sort and another. While the guns were being fixed the enemy opened 
fire, but were speedily checked, and in a quarter of an hour had to bewail 
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a bleach in the walla of their fortzess large enough to admit Bereral men 
together. " Seeing the effect," says Bajah Brooke, '' I proposed to Maoota 
to storm the place with one hundred and fifty Chinese and Malays. The way 
from one fort to the other was protected. The enemy dared not shew them- 
selves, for the fire of the grape and canister, and nothing could hare been 
easier ; but my proposition caused a commotion as difficult to describe as 
forget. The Chinese consented, and llacota, the commander-in-chief^ was 
willing ; but his inferiors were backward, and there arose a scene which 
shewed me the full violence of llalay passions, and their infuriated fnn<ln^*ftg 
when once roused. Pangeran Houseman (one of the leaders) urged with 
energy the advantage of the proposal, and in the course of a speech lashed 
himself into a state of fury ; he jumped to his feet, and with demoniac ges- 
tures stamped round and round, dancing a war dance after the most approved 
fashion. His countenance grew livid, his eyes glared, his features inflamed, 
and for my part, not being able to interpret the torrent of his oratory, I 
thought the man possessed of a devil, and about to ' run a muck.' But 
after a minute or two of this dance he resumed his seat, furious and 
panting, but silent. In reply, Subtu urged some objections to my plan, 
which was warmly supported by Bludeen, who apparently hurt Subtu's 
feelings ; for the indolent^ the placid Subtu leapt to his feet, seiied his 
spear, and rushed to the entrance of the stockade with his passions 
desperately aroused. I never saw finer action than when, with spear 
raised and pointing to the enemy's fort, he challenged an^ one to rush on 
Trith him. Houseman and Surrudeen (the bravest of the brave) like 
madmen seized their swords to inflame the courage of the rest It was a 
scene of fiends : but in vain ; fi>r though they appeared ready enough to 
quarrel and fight amongst themselves, there was no move to attack the 
enemy. All was confusion; the demon of discord and madness was 
among them, and I was gilad to see them cool down, when the dissentients 
to the assault proposed making a round to-night and attacking to-moirow." 

And so this precious gome of '' if you will I will," and '' you hit me 
first," was continued for many days, — more days indeed than the reader 
would guess if he were left to his own judgment. The row between 
Subtu and Bludeen took place on the Slst of October, and on the 18th ot 
the following January the enemy was routed and his forts destroyed. 

One of the most feivourite of Dayak war weapons is the ''sumpitan," 
a long hollow reed, through which is propelled by the breath small darts 
or arrows, chiefly fonnidaUe on account of the poison with which their 
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tips are eorered. According to ^undj and other writen on BoiMtn 
manners and costoms, tho arrows are contained in a bamboo case hung at 
the side, and at the bottom of this qairer is the poison of the upas. 
The azxow is a piece of wood sharp-pointed^ and inserted in a socket made 
3f the pith of a tree, which fits the tube of tho blow-pipe. Tho natiTOs 
cany a small calabash for these arrow heads, and on going into action 
preparo a sufficient number, and fresh dip the points in tho poison, as its 
deadly influence does not continue long. When thej face an enemy the 
box at the side is open ; and, whether advancing or retreating, thoj Are 
the poisoned missQes with great rapidity and precision : some hold four 
spare arrows between the Angers of tho hand which grasps tho sumpitan, 
whilst others take their side case. 

In advancing, the sumpitan is carried at tho mouth and elevatedi and 
they will discharge at least five arrows to one compared with a musket 
Beyond a distance of twenty yards they do not shoot with certainty, flpom 
the lightness of the arrow, but on a calm day, the rango may be a hundred- 
yards. The poison is considered deadly by the Kayans, but the Malays 
do not agree in this belief. ''My own impression is," says Captain 
Hundy, "that the consequences resulting from a wound are greatly/ 
exaggerated, though if the poison be fresh death may occasionally ensue;, 
but, decidedly, when it has been exposed for any time to tho air it loses 
its vimlence. My servant was wounded in the foot by an arrow which 
had been kept about two months ; blood flowed from the puncture, which 
caused me considerable alarm ; but sulphuric acid being applied in oon- 
jonction with caustic directly afterwards, he felt no bad eflbcta what- 
ever. 

All the tribes who use the sumpitan, from their peculiar mode of flght- 
ing, and the dread of the weapon, are called Xata Hutan, or ''Wood 
Devils." Besides the sumpitan they also wear the "ilang,'' or swofd, 
which is carved at the angle in the rude shape of a horse's head, and 
onamented with tufts of hair, red or black ; the blades of these vworda 
are remarkable, one aide being convex, the other concave. They are 
nsoaUy very short, but of good metal and fine edge. These warriors wear 
coats of deer hide, and caps of basket work, some fantsstically dseonttsd; 
and a shield hung over their backs of stout wood, in sdditiMi to the 
weapons already mentioned, forms their equipment tor mrric/t. It is 
really carious to witness their movements when the order is givfti to 
go est to skirmish— one by one, with a quick pace, yet steady aad sL«n( 
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tread, they ^de into the bushes or long grass, gain the nazrow paths, and 
gradoally disappear in the thickest jungle. 

The chief weapon used by the Amazonian Indians doscly rcsemUes the 
Dayak sumpitan, and is called " pucuna." Its mannfaclnre and use is 
thus graphically described by Captain Beid : — 

** When the Amazonian Indian inshes to manufacture for himself a 
pueunaht goes out into the forest and searches for two tall straight stems of 
the * pashiuba miri ' palm. These he requires of such thickness that one 
can be contained within the other. Haying found what he wants, he cuts 
both down and carries them home to his molocca. Neither of them is of 
such dimensions as to render this either impossible or difficult. He now 
takes a long slender rod — already prepared for the purpose — and with this 
pushes out the pith from both stems, just as boys do when preparmg their 
pop-guns from the stems of the elder-tree. The rod thus used is obtained 
from another species of IriarUa palm, of which the wood is rery hard 
and tough. A little tuft of fern-root, fixed upon the end of the rod, is 
then drawn backward and forward through the tubes,* until both are 
cleared of any pith which may haye adhered to the interior ; and both 
are polished by this process to the smoothness of iyory. The palm of 
smaller diameter, being scraped to a proper size, is>now inserted into 
the tube of the larger, the object being to correct any crookedness in 
either, should there be such; and if this does not succeed, both are 
whipped to some straight beam or post, and thus left tUl they become 
straight. One end of the bore, from the nature of the tree, is always 
smaller than the other ; and to this end is fitted a mouthpiece of two 
peccary tusks to concentrate the breath of the hunter when blowiog into 
the tube. The other end is the muzzle; and near this, on the top, a 
sight is placed, usually a tooth of the 'paca' or some other rodent 
animaL This sight is glued on with a gum which another tropic tree 
furnishes. Over the outside, when desirous of giying the weapon an 
ornamental finish, the maker winds spirally a shining creeper, and then 
the pueuna is ready for action. 

« Sometimes only a single shank of palm is used, and instead of the pith 
being pushed out, the stem is split into two equal parts throughout its 
whole extent. The heart substance being then remoTcd, the two pieces 
are brought together, like the two divisions of a cedar-wood pencil, and 
tightly bound with a sipo. 

'* The puetma is usually about an inch and a half in diameter at the 
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flihilB Mt ad, nd tfaa bore about eqiml to tbat of a pistol of ordinarj 
calibre. In lengtbt bowerer, tba weapon Taiies firom eight to twelve feet. 

"ThoB angolar instrument is designed, not for propelling a ballet^ bat 
an anow; but as this arrow differs altogether from the common kind, 
it also needs to be described. 

"The Uow-gnn arrow is aboot fifteen or eighteen inches long, and is 
made of a pieee of split bunboo ; bat when the 'patawa' palm can 
be found, this tree furnishes a still better material, in the loDg spines that 
{row out from the sheathing bases of its leaves. These are eighteen 
inches in length, of a black colour, flnttish though perfic^tlj straight. 
Being cut to the proper length — which most of them are without cutting — 
they are whittled at one end to a sharp point This point is dipped about 
three inches deep in the celebrated ' curare' poison ; and just where the 
poison mark terminates, a notch is made, so that the head will be easily 

btoken off when the arrow is in the wound. Kear the other end a little 

■ 

soft down of silky cotton (the flou of the howthax c€ib€j is twisted around 
into a smooth mass of the shape of a spinning-top, with its larger end 
towards the nearer extremity of the azrow. The cottun im held in its place 
by bong li^tly whipped on by the delicate thread or fibre of a hrvwulia^ 
and the mass is just big enough to fill the tube by gentij pr^Miug it 
inward. 

''The arrow thus made is inserted, and whentrtr th« game is within 
reach the TnnisTi places his mouth to Um: lower end or moutijpb^^, and 
with a strong 'puf^' which prsctioe enal/les him t/i pv% h« s«n^is th« 
little Bifswngu upon its deadly errand. He can bit with un^mog aiio 
at the disrancp of forty or fifty paoei ; but he yni'fn t/j •LvA in a 'iinfXi/jn 
nearly Totical, as in that way Le can tue the tun^ aim. As bi4 c^/cdiximi 
gnae— birds and monkeys— tn; usuallj ytnhffA uym th« bigb^ }iruuf.htm 
of tail trees, their sttnatiwi just suiti him. (M c^urM it U wA th« m0:n 
wound of the asrow that kills these crestum, but tb« yju^m^ wbkh in 
two or three miss&ei after *.hey hare b^^w hit, w^i Wii^% *r.\}j0:r hM or 
monkey to the ^rrsiA, "Wben tLft l«t.Vrr is str^'.k la wv^d U '>irrtub t/« 
draw out the arrow ; bet the wAtm, alreadj n^siiijJuA^ yi'rrAfc% agiuMA 
this, as the slig^t^at wrench aerres t^ break vff tM «oT«n'^flw;d b^ad. 

dacgervus tx:ii.gs— rr«a ivr tia« autt^.Vty/w of 

carrM4 ixi a '{Uivr, ul.'1 wiUb 
great care — *<J^ ^tct ymair.jfig fstUsr of a baabw^ jvtf^t vr a iiAr^t vmJmt 
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To retoni, howerer, to our savage Meuds the BomeanB. Like almost 
all sayages under the son, they have their war dances : — 

** "We had one day a dance of the Illanans, and GKIlolos ; they might 
both be called war dances, but are rery different. The performer with 
the pinnnTia is deckcd out with a fine helmet (probably borrowed from our 
early Toyagers) ornamented with bird-of-paradise feathers. Two gold 
belts crossed like our soldiers, over the breast, are bound at the waist 
with a fantastical garment reaching half-way down the thigh, and com- 
posed of yarious coloured silk and woollen threads one above another. 
The sword or kempilan is decorated at the handle with a yard or two 
of red doth, and the long upright shield is covered with small rings, 
which dash as the performer goes through his evolutions. The dance 
itself consists of a variety of violent warlike gestures ; stamping, striking, 
advancing, retreating, turning, fodling, yelling, with here and there bold 
stops, and excellent as to aplomb, which might have eUdted the applause 
of the opera-house ; but generally speaking, the performance was outra- 
geously fierce, and so far natural as approaching to an actual combat ; and 
in half an hour the dancer, a fine young man, was so exhausted that he 
feU fidnting into the arms of his comrades. Several others succeeded, but 
not equal to the first, and we had hardly a fedr opportunity of judging of 
the Maluku dance, from its short continuance ; but it is of a more gentle 
nature, advancing with the spear, stealthily casting it, then retreating 
with the sword and shield. The Mduku shidd, it should be observed, 
is remarkably narrow, and is brandished somewhat in the same way as 
the single-stick player uses his stick, or the Irishman his shillalah, that is 
to say, it is hdd nearly in the centre, and whirled every way round." 

The following extract from Sir J. Brooke's Bomean Journal will 
serve to initiate the curious reader in the peculiarly honid custom of 
"head-hunting," as observed in this part of the world. Close to the 
Eajah's residence were located a party of Sigo Dayaks, who happily dis- 
covered in good time an incursion of their deadly enemies the Singes into 
their territory : — 

''The Sigos taking the alarm, cut off their retreat and killed two of 
the Sing6 Dayaks, and obtained dtogether five heads, though they lost 
two, and those belonging to their prindpal warriors. This news reach- 
ing me, I hurried up to the hill and arrived just after part of the 
war party had brought the heads. On our ascending the mountain 
we found the five heads carefully watched about half a mile from the 
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town, in eonscqiieiice of the non-arrival of some of the ivnr party. The j 
had erected a temporary shed dose to the place where these miserable 
remnants of noisome mortality were deposited, and they were guarded 
by about thirty young men in their finest dresses, composed principally of 
scarlet jackets ornamented with shells, turbans of the native bark cloth 
dyed bright yellow and spread on the head, and decked with an occasional 
feather, flower, or twig of leaves. Nothing can exceed their partiality 
for these trophies ; and in retiring £rom the war path, the man who has 
been so fortunate as to obtain a head, hangs it about his neck, and 
instantly commences his return to his tribe. If he sleep on the way, the 
precious burden, though decaying and offensive, is not loosened, but rests 
in his lap, whilst his head (and nose) reclines on his knees. 

*' On the following morning the heads were brought up to the village, 
attended by a number of young men, all dressed in their best, and were 
carried to Parembam's house, amid the beating of gongs and the firing of 
one or two guns. They were then disposed of in a conspicuous place in 
the public hall of Parembam. The music sounded, and the men danced 
the greater part of the day, and towards evening carried them away in 
procession through all the campongs except three or four just above mo. 
The women in these processions crowd round the heads as they proceed 
from house to house, and put sirih and betel-nut in the mouths of the 
ghastly dead, and welcome them. After this they are carried back in the 
same triumph, deposited in an airy place, and left to dry. During this 
process, for seven, eight, and ten days, they are watched by the boys of the 
age of six to ten years, and during this time they never stir from the 
public hall: they are not permitted to put their foot out of it whilst 
engaged in this sacred trust. Thus are the youths initiated. 

'* For a long time after the heads are hung up, the men nightly meet and 
beat their gongs, and chant addresses to them, which were rendered thus 
to me. ' Your head is in our dwelling, but your spirit wanders to your 
own country. Your head and your spirit are now ours ; persuade, there- 
fore, your countrymen to be slain by us ! Speak to the spirits of your 
tribe ; let them wander in the fields, that when we come again to their 
oountry we may get more heads, and that we may bring the heads of your 
brethren, and hang them by your head,' etc. The tone of this chant is 
loud and monotonous, and I am not able to say how long it is sung, but 
certainly for a month after the arrival of the heads, as one party here had 
Juid a head (or.t^at tiine, and were still exhorting it 
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" These are their customs and modes of woifore, and I may conclude by 
saying, that though their trophies are more disgusting, yet their ttots are 
neither so bloody, nor their cruelties so great, as those of the North 
American Indian. They slay all they meet with of their enemies, men, 
women, and children ; but this is common to all wHd tribes. They haro 
an implacable spirit of revenge as long as the war lasts, retort evil for 
evil, and retaliate life for life : and as I have before said, the heads arc 
the trophies, as the scalps are to the red men. But on the contrary, they 
never torture their enemies, nor do they devour them, and peace can 
always be restored amongst them by a very moderate payment. In short, 
there is nothing new in their feelings or in their mode of showing them, 
no ti*ait remarkable for cruelty, no head hunting for the sake of head 
hunting. They act precisely on the same impulses as other wild men : 
war arises from passion or interest, peace £rom defeat or fear. As Mends 
they are faithful, just, and honest ; as enemies, blood-thirsty and cunning ; 
patient on the war path, and enduring fatigue, hunger, and the want of 
sleep with cheerfalness and resolution. As woodmen, they are remark- 
ably acute, and on all their excursions carry with them a number of ran- 
jowB, which, when they retreat, they stick in behind them at intervals at 
a distance of twenty, fifty, or a hundred yards, so that a hotly-pursuing 
enemy gets checked, and many severely wounded. Their arms consist of 
a sword, an iron-headed spear, a few wooden spears, a knife worn at the 
right side, with a sirih pouch or small basket. Their provision is a parti- 
cular kind of sticky rice boiled in bamboos. When once they have struck 
their enemies, or failed, they return without pausing to their homes." 

Among the Dayaks and the Samoans heads are the precious war 
trophies ; among the Indians of North America the scalp alone suffices ; 
the Tinguian of the PhiHppine Islands, with a refinement of barbarism far 
excelling his brother savage, must have his enemy's hraim, "While 
La Grironiere was sojourning at Palan, one of the seventeen villages of 
which Tinguia is composed, news arrived that a battle had been fought 
and several renowned warriors captured. Therefore there was to be a 
brain feast. 

"Towards eleven o'clock the chiefii of the town, followed by all the 
population, directed their steps towards the large shed at the end of 
the village. There every one took his place on the ground, each party 
headed by its chiefs, occupying a place marked out for it beforehand. 
In the middle of the circle formed by the chie& of the warriors were 
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large tcsscIs full of haii, a beyerage made with the fennented juice 
of the sugar-canCy and four hideous heada of Guinans entirely dis- 
figured, — these were the trophies of the victory. When all the 
assistants had taken their places, a champion of Laganguilan y 
Hadalag, took one of the heads and presented it to the chiefs of the 
town, who showed it to all the assistants, making a long speech com- 
prehending many praises for the conquerors. This discourse being orer, 
the warrior took the head, divided it with strokes of his hatchet, and took 
out the brains. During this operation so unpleasant to witness, another 
champion got a second head and handed it to the chiefs ; the same speech 
was delivered, then he broke the skull to pieces in like manner and took 
out the brains. The same was done with the four remaining skulls of the 
subdued enemies. When the brains were taken out, the young girls 
pounded them with their hands into the vases containing the liquor of the 
fermented sugar-cane ; they stirred the mixture round, and then the vases 
were taken to the chiefs, who dipped in their small osier goblets through 
the fissures of which the liquid part ran out, and the solid part that 
remained at the bottom they drank with ecstatic sensuality. I felt quite 
sick at this scene so entirely new to me. After the chieftains' turn came 
the turn of the champions. The vases were presented io them and each 
one sipped with delight this frightful drink, to the noise of wild songs. 
There was really something infernal in this sacrifice to victory. 

" We sat in a circle, and these vases were carried round. I well under- 
stood that we were about undergoing a disgusting test Alas ! I had not 
long to wait for it. The warriors planted themselves before me and pre- 
sented me with the hoii and the frightful cup. All eyes were fixed upon 
me. The invitation was so direct that to lefbse it would perhaps bo 
exposing myself to death. It is impossible to describe the interior conflict 
that passed within me. I would rather have preforred the carbine of a 
bandit five paces from my chest, or await, as I had already done, the 
impetuous attack of the wild buffido. I shall never forget that awfrd 
moment; it struck me with terror and disgust; however, I constrained 
myself, nothing betraying my emotion. I imitated the savages, and 
dipping the osier goblet into the drink, I approached it to my lips and 
passed it to the unfortunate Alila (Gironiere's servant and com- 
panion), who could not avoid this infernal beverage. The sacrifice 
was complete, the libations were over, but not the songs. The ks» 
i» a very spirituous and inebriating liquor, and the assistants who bad 
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partaken rather too freely of ii nmg louder to the noiae of ttu 
toni-tottL and t-^** ff^^St ^lule the chAmpum diTided tJi« huaum f Vi^n* 
into imall pieces destined to be sent a> presents to all their fiiendi. 
The distribation was made during the ntdn^ after which the chiefs 
declared the ceremony over. They then danced. The saroges lUrided 
thcmaelrea into two lines, and howling as if they were forioos madmen, 
or terribly proTolced, they jumped about, laying their right hand upon 
the shoolder of their partoera and changing places with them. These 
danoea continued all day ; at last night come on, each inhabitant repaired 
with his family and some few gnests to his abode, and soon afterwards 
tronqoillity wtu restored." 

In defending the system of warfare practised by tho Dayoks, Kajah 
Broolu apecioUy instances the thirst for blood aod general cruelty evinced 
by the sarage Indian wairior of Iforth America. Like other barbarians 
the North-American Indian bos his Eoropean and Americoh champions — 
Catlin among the latter — who profess to see in this sarage nothing vile or 
mean or cruel, but, on the contrarj, all that is brare, generous, and 
hospitable. The said champions, howerer, overiook the &ct that brarery 
and generosity as exhibited amongst one's friends are bat insignificant 
Tiitnea as oompaied with what they are when displayed towards an enemy ; 
indeed, in the former case they may scarcely be reckoned rirtoes at all, 
but merely social amenities, lacking which, man ceases to be com- 
panionable. As enemies, how do North-American sarages treat each 
other F ;I<et what has already been said on this snbject in these pages, 
■■ well as what here fbUowa, fomish an answer to the qnestimi. 
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tlfo.-SfiSj:-'f ^- ^"U infonns na thut, vhen a chief of tho ITortli- 
' Americim Indians ia meditating a war expedition, it i» 

of the first importance that he should "dream" about it. 
He docs not, honorer, chooso to wait for bit dream in 
the ordinoTT' manner, bat acats himaelf for the expreia purpoae, concen- 
tzatei hia every thought oa the aubject, and aeeka to gain good dreams 
for it befors he proceeda to carry his war project into execution. 

'He keeps apart from hia fainily, and, li^e a hermit, retires to a solitary 
lodge built expressly for the purpose. Thero he aita whole evenings on a 
mat, beating tho drum and mntteriug gloomy magic songs, which he will 
break off to «igh and lament. He baa all aorta of apparidona whila lying 
in hia bed ; the apirita of hia Telativea murdered by the enemy viait him, 
and incite htm to rerenge. Other apirita come and ahow him the way 
into the enemy'a camp, promiae him rictory, tell him at timea aoeontely 
where and how he will meet the foe and how many of them be will kilL 
Uhia drum and aong are heard frequently in the ereninga, afriaad will oonu 
to hhn, and sitting down on the mat by his nde will aay: " What ia the 
matter with thee. Block Cloud ? Why dieamest thou? What grief iaoppnas- 
ingthee?" The Block Cloud then opens his heart, tella him how hia fUher'a 
bnfher waa scalped three years back by their hereditary enemiea, the 
Sioux, hia conain laat year, and so on, and how thonghta ef hia fore< 
tttiun haa now come to him. They haTe often appeared to him in his 
dreams and ollowed him no rest with their entreaties lor Teugeanee. Ha 
will tell him, too, a portion of the auguries and signs he haa receiTad in 
his dream about a brilliant victory he ia deatined to gain and of the waya 
and meana that will conduct him to it Still only a portioa, for ha 
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generallj keeps the main point to himself. It is his secret, just as among 
us the plan of the campaign is the commander^in-chiers secret. 

The friend, after listening to all this, if the affair seems promising, will 
take to the drum in his turn, and aid his friend with his dreams. The 
latter, if placing full confidenco in him, appoints l^m his associate or 
odjntant, and hoth place themselves at the head of the undertaking. They 
always consider it hcttcr that there should be two leaders, in order that if 
the dreams of one have not strength enough the other may help him out. 

These two ehifi-^^-purr* now sit together the whole winter through, 
smoke countless pipes, beat the drum in turn, mutter magic songs the 
whole night, consult over the plan of operations, and send tobacco to their 
friends as an invitation to them to take part in the campaign. The winter 
is the season of consultation, for war is rarely carried on then, partly 
because the canoe could not ^ employed on the frozen lakes, and partly 
because the snow would betray their trail and the direction of their march 
tooeasQy. 

If the two are agreed on all points, if they have assembled a sufficient 
somber of recruits and allies, and have also settled the time of the foray 
—for infttT\i>'?^| arranged that the afhir shall begin when tiie leaves are 
of such a flise, or when such a tree is in blossom, and this time has at 
length anived, they first arrange a universal war dance with their 
rdatxves and friends, at which the women are present, painted Uack 
Hke the men. The squaws appear at it with dishevelled hair, and 
with the down of the wild duck strewn over their heads. A similar war 
danoe is also performed in the lodges of all the warriors who intend to 
take part in the expedition. 

If the undextaking and the band of braves be at all important, it is 
usually aooompanied by a maiden, whom they caU **the aquaw of sacri- 
fioe*** She ia ordinarily dressed in white : among the Sioux, for ^«ft"n5^, 
in a iHiite tanned deer or buffalo robe, and a red cloth is wrapped round 
her bead. Among several prairie tribes, as the BLack-foet, this fostdly 
adonidd sacrifice squaw leads a horse by the bridle, which carries a large 
medicine-ba& and a gaily decorated pipe. Among the Ojibbeways, iHio 
have no horses, and usually make their expeditions by water, this maiden 
ia seated in a separate oanoe. 

T^«a all have takoi thdr places in foU war-painty they begin their 
melancholy death^aong and push off*. 

If the expedition is really important— if the leader of the bani is 
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tnflmmtiitl — ^he Will hftYe'seiit tobacco to other chiefs among his friends ; 
and if they accept it, and divide it among many of their partisans, other 
war bands will hare started simultaneoosly from the Tillages, and come 
together at the place of assembly already arranged. 

They natorally take with them as little as possible, and are mostly 
half naked in order to march easily. They do not even bnrden themselTcs 
with much food, for they starre and fast along the road, not through any 
pressure of circumstances, but because this fasting is more or less a 
•Teligious war custom. . 

They also observe all sorts of things along the rood, which are in part 
most useful, precautionary measures, in part superstitious customs. Thus, 
they will novor sit down in ^he shade of a tree, or scratch their heads, at 
least not with their fingers. The warriors, however, are permitted to 
scratch themselves with a piece of wood or a comb. 

The young men who go on the war trail for the first time, have, like 
the women, a cloth or species of cap on the head, and usually walk with 
drooping head, speak little, or not at all, and are not allowed to join in 
the dead or war songs. Lastly, they are not permitted to suck the marrow 
from the bone of any game that is caught and eaten during the march. 
There are also namerous matters to be observed in stepping in and out 
of the canoes on the war troiL Thus, the foot must not on any condition 
be wetted. 

The only things they carry witb them, besides their arms and pipes, 

are their medicine-bags. These they inspect before starting, as earefhlly 

as oar soldiers do their cartridge*boxes, and place in them all the best 

and most powerful medicines, and all their relics, magio spells, pieces of 

paper, etc., in order that the aid of all the guardian spirits may be 

ensured them. 

The same authority gives us a sample of Indian war danoet and speeches : 

" By the afternoon all were ready, and the grand pipe of peace, they 

• intended to hand to the great father, was properly adorned with red 

r feathers, blue drawings, strings of wampum, etc. 

** It occurred to me that although it was after all but a ceremony, the 
Indians regarded the matter very solemnly and earnestly. According to 
traditional custom the pipe of peace passed from tent to tent and firom 
month to mouth among the warriors. When each had smoked, the 
proeession started and marched with drums beatmg, fluttering feather- 
flags and flying-otter, fox, and skunk tails throogh the village, to the 
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opea tpooe before tho old fort of the North West Company. Here they 
put up a wooden post^ and dose to it their war flag, after which the 
dancesi speeches, and songs began. 

** A circle of brown skinned dancers was formed, with the musicians 
and singers in the centre. The musicians, a few young fellows, cowered 
down on the ground, beat a drum, and shook a calabash, and some other 
instruments, which were Tory primitiTC. One had only a board, which 
he hammered with a big knife, while holding his hollow hand beneath it 
as a species of sounding board. The principal singers were half a dozen 
women wrapped up in^ dark cloaks, who uttered a monotonous and 
melancholy chant, while keeping their eyes stedfostly fixed on the ground. 
The singing resembled the sound of a storm growling in the distance. To 
the musio tho warriors hopped round in a circle, shaking the otter, fox, 
and beaver tails attached to their arms, feet, and heads. ^ 

** JlI times, the singing and dancing were inteirupted ; adorned with 
tying hair and skins, a wamor walked into the circle, raised his tomar 
hawk, and struck tho post a smart blow, as a signal that he was going to 
dtscnbe his hero deeds. Then he b^an to narrate in a loud Toioe, and 
Tetj AueaUy, some honible itoiy in which he had played the chief part 
He swung the tMnahawk, and pointed to the sears and wounds on his 
aakel Vodj in confurmation of his stoiy, giving tiie post a heavy blow 
ttow and th«n. Hany had paintMi their scars a blood-^xed colour, and 
^MT gestkttlations wers most stnking whoi they desc ri b ed the g^onoos 
mement of scalping. Althoisgh surrounded by many kind 2ntei[pRten, 
w)m tx«aaslated all that was said at once into Ea^iah or FR»d^ I fear it 
w«uUl lead me too ^ were I to write down all that was ssad. Here is 

^ Hany if^eeohes were begun in a humoroias duhkm. One little Mkm 
^emMl iAto 1^ <Q2x^ and after stziking the post^ went en, *lLjtamdM^ 
)^u^ I Sim liuiie ycA can all sesi, and I veqpaiie no witnesses to ^isct Bst 
to >Mi&^ iSkkMX X, littk as I ax^ enoe kiOedagiantef si&nxx, yen wiD 

nM^ witnesses;.^ And t^MA he plndbed two witnesses ost of t^ cinie. 
^Ton Sind t^mi w^6W pNtwttt;^ said t^ien he to]id t^ stny just as it had 
^»0(ta3mid« AiMOiher w^ a k^ raxtlesnake^s skin Tosnd ha head, and 
>esni^g «a his l«no^ told his steiy o^^eotif^, just as a inctoie irrald be 
4esmbed: 

^^"^^n^^ipei^iikbewi^sctesitJiisianstt^ Ve were one bnudf e d , 

One ^ <^^a2% si eosrafiMtts ms^ slsdsa «( i^ ii^ght suoa^ini^iatuaitftr 
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dutmction, tepoTnted inmi the oAen, ond crept osirard into the enemy't 

eonntrj. The man discorered a party of the foe, two men, two women, 

and three children. He crept nund them like k wol^ ho crawled up to 

them like e uioke, he fbll npon 

them like lightning, cut down the 

two men and scalped them. Tho 

■creaming women and children he 

■eized by the arm and throw them 

M priaonere to hia friends who had 

hoetened up at hii war yell; and 

thit lightning, this snake, this wol£ 

this man, my Mends, that was I. 

I have spoken.' 

" In most of the stories told n^ , 
howerer, I could trace very little 
that was heiwc. Uany of them, 
in fact, appeared a description of | 
the waj in which a cunning wolf 
attacked and muideied « lamb. 

" One of the fellows, with one 
eye pointed white, the other coal- 
black, was not ashamed to tell 
loudly, and with a beaming face, 
how he onoe fell upon a poor aoli- 
tary Sioux giri and scalped her. 
He gave us the minnteat detoila of I 
thii atrocity, and yet at the end of I 
his huaogne, he was applauded, or 
at least behowled, like the other 
otstors. All the Indians stamped 
and uttered their war yell aa a 
■ign of applause, by holding their 
hands t^ their mouths trumpet 
fiMhian. At the moment the man 
appeared to me little less ferocious 
than a tiger, and yet when I fiumed his aequaintance at a latter dat% 
he talked most icasonably and calmly like an honest Osnoer** lad. Soeh 
are what are called the controdietians in human nature. 
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''Ycrj lemorkoble in all these ho^angaes, was the unconcealed and 
Tain sdf-loadation each emplo^bd about himself. Every speaker con- 
sidered his deed the best and most nsefol for the whole nation. Each 
began by saying that what his predecessors had told them was rery fine, 
but a trifle when compared with what he had to say about himself. It 
was his intention to astonish them once for alL His totem was the first 
in the whole land, and the greatest deeds had always been achieved by the 
spotted weaisels (or as the case may be) and so he, the younger weasel, not 
wishing to be the inferior to his forefathers, had gone forth and performed 
deeds the description of which would make their hair stand on end," etc. 

Among other tribes of North- American warriors, the braves were armed 
with small tomahawks, or iron hatchets, which they carried with the 
powder-hom in the belt on the right side, while the long tobacco pouch 
of antelope skin hung by the left side. Over their shoulders were leather 
targets, bows and arrows, and some few had rifles — ^both weapons were 
defended from damp in deer-skin cases— and quivers with the inevitable 
head-work, and the Mnges which every savage seems to love. 

Speaking of an army of Indian warriors "shifting camp," Burton says, 
in his curious book '' The City of the Saints": — " Their nags were lean 
and imgroomed ; they treat them as cruelly as do the Somal ; yet nothing 
short of whiskey can persuade the Indian warrior to part with a favourite 
steed. It is his all in all, — ^his means of livelihood, his profession, his 
pride. He is an excellent judge of horse-flesh, though ignoring the mule 
and ass ; and if he offers an animal for which he has once refused to trade, 
it is for the reason that an Oriental takes to market an adult slave — ^it has 
become useless. Like the Arab, he considers it dishonourable to seQ a 
horse : he gives it to you, expecting a large present, and if disappointed 
he goes away grumbling that you have swallowed his property. 

« Behind the warriors and braves followed the baggage of the village. The 
lodge-poles in bundles of four or five had been lashed to pads or packsaddles 
girthed tight to the ponies' backs, the other ends being allowed to trail 
along the ground like the shafts of a truck. The sign easily denotes the 
course of travel. The wolf-like dogs were also harnessed in the same 
way ; more lupine than canine, they are ready when hungry to attack 
man or mule ; and sharp-nosed and prick-eared, they not a little resemble 
the Indian pariah dog. Their equipments, however, were of course on 
a diminutive scale. A little pad girthed round the barrel with a breast- 
plate to keep it in place, enabled them to drag two short light lodge-poles 
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tifld together at the smaller extremity. One carried only a hawk on its 
hock; yet falconry has neyer, I believe^ been practised by the Indian. 
Behind the ponies the poles were connected by cross sticks upon which 
were lashed the lodge-coTers, tho buf&do robes, and other bulkier artidei. 
Some hod strong frames of withes or willow basket-work, two branches 
being bent into an oral, garnished below with a network of hido-thongs 
for a seat, corcrcd with a light wicker canopy, and opening like a cage 
only on one side ; a blanket or a buffalo robe defends the inmate from sun 
and rain. These are the litters for the squaws when weary, tho children 
and the puppies, which are part of the family till used for beasts. It 
might be supposed to be a rough conTOyance ; the elasticity of the poles, 
however, alleviates much of that inconvenience. A very ancient man, 
wrinkled as a last year's walnut, and apparently crippled by old wounds, 
was carried probably by his great-grandsons in a rude sedan. The vehicle 
was composed of two pliable poles, about ten feet long, separated by three 
cross-bars twenty inches or so apart In this way the Indians often bear 
the wounded bock to their villages. Apparently they have never thought 
of a horse litter, which might be made with equal facility, and would 
certainly save work. 

'< Whilst the rich squaws^-rode, the poor followed their pack-horses on 
foot, eyeing the more fortunate as the mercer's wife regards what she 
terms the carriage lady. The women's dress not a little resembles their 
lords' — the unaccustomed eye often hesitates between the sexes. In the 
fair, however, the waistcoat is absent, the wide-sleeved skirt extends 
below the knees, and the leggings are of somewhat diffisrent cut; all wore 
coarse shawls, or white, blue, or scarlet cloth-blankets around their 
bodies. Upon the upper platte we afterwards saw them dressed in cotton 
gowns after a semi-civilized fashion, and with bowie knives by their sidea. 
The grandmothers were fearful to look upon ; horrid excrescences of 
nature, teaching proud man a lesson of humility. The middle aged 
matrons were homely bodies, broad and squat Uke the African dxune after 
she has become mere defamilU ; their hands and feet are notably larger 
firam work than those of the men, and the burdens upon their back caused 
them to stoop painfully. The young squaws — pity it is that all our 
household Indian words, papoos^ for instance, tomahawk, wigwam, and 
powwow, should have been naturalisi:d out of the Abenaki and other 
harsh dialects of Now England— deserved a more euphonious appellation. 
The belle savage of the party had large and langriishing eyes and teeth 

n. • 
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that glittered, with sleek long Uack hair like the ears of a Blenheim 
i^aniel, justifying a natnial instinct to stroke or pat it, drawn straight 
orer a low broad qnadroon-like brow. Her figure had none of the 
fragility which distinguishes the higher race, who are apparentlj too 
delicate for human nature's dailj food. Her ears and neck were laden 
with tinsel ornaments, brass wire rings adorned her wrists and fine arms, 
a bead-work sack encircled her waist, and scarlet leggings fringed and 
taaselled, ended in equally costly mocassins. "When addressed by the 
driTcr in some terms to me unintelligible, she replied with a soft dear 
lang^ — the x^nncipal charm of the Indian, as of the smooth-throated 
African woman — at the same time showing him the palm of her ri^t 
hand as though it had been a looking-^ass. The gesture I afterwards 
learned simply conreys a reibsaL The maidens of the tribe, or thoec 
under six, were charming little creatures with the wildest and most 
piquant expression, and the prettiest doll-like features imaginable; the 
young coquettes already conferred their smiles as if they had been of any 
earthly yalue. The boys had black beady eyes like snakes, and the wide 
mouths of young caymans. Their only dress when they were not in 
birthday suit was the Indian lagutL None of the brayes carried scalps, 
finger-bones, or notches on the lance, which serve like certain marks on 
saw-handled x^stols further east, 'nor had any man lost a limb. They 
feUowed us for many a mile, peering into the hinder part of our 
traTelling wigwam, and ejaculating "How, How,^ the nonnal saluta- 
tion." 

9 

Here is an instance at once of Indian warrior heroism on the one side 
and fiendish ferocity on the other that occurred at the late engagement 
between a small war party of the Clhippewas and a greatly superior party 
of Sioux, near Cedar Island Lake. The Chippewas, who were #»roirf# fera 
scalping foray upon the Sioux Tillages on the Minnesota, here fell into an 
ambuscade, and the first notice of danger which saluted their ears was a 
discharge of fire-arms from a thicket. Four of their number fell dead in 
tiieir tracks. Another, named the 'War Cloud, a leading brare, had a leg 
broken by a bullet. His comrades were loth to leaye him, and, whilst 
their assailants were reloading their guns, attempted to carry him along 
with them to where they could gain the shelter of a thicket a short 
distance to the rear. But he commanded them to leave him, telling them 
that he would show his enemies how a Chippewa could die. 

At his request they seated him on a log, with his back leaning against 
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a tiM. He then commenced paintiog hit fiice and nnging hi* death-eong. 
Aa his eaemica approached he only isBg a louder and a liTelier ibain ; ODd 
when eeroal had gathered around him, floorishinf their Kalping-lmiTea, 
and screecliing forth their demoniac yeUs of exnltation, not a look or gea- 
tnie monlfeitcd that he voa eren amre of their presence. At Icngtl^th^ 
aeized him and tore his scolp from hii head. Still leatcd with hia back 




agoinit a large tree, they commenced shooting their arrowi into the trank 
aroond his head, grazing hia ears, neck, etc., nntil thej literally pinned 
him fast, withost having once touched a ritol part. Yet out 'auto 
remained Hw same impertnrable stoic, continning to chant hia defiant 
■train, and although one of the number flonrished his reeking acalp before 
his eyes, still not a single expresnon vt his countenance could be obaerred 
to change. At lost one of the number qiproAched him with a tomahavk, 
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which, after a few unheeded flourishes^ he huricd in the captiye's BkuU, 
who sank in death, with the war song still upon his lips. He had, indeed, 
■acceeded well in teaching his enemies ** how a Chippewa could die." 

The reader has already made the acquaintance of that renowned ^fandan 
chief llahtotopa ; here is another episode in that hero's historj : 

A party of 150 Scheyenne warriors had invaded the territory of the 
llandans ; lEahtotopa, the young but already famous waixior of whom wo 
have spoken, went in pursuit of them at the head of fifty of the bravest of 
his tribe. At the end of two days he came up with them. The Randans, 
inferior in number, hesitated to engage in combat, when by a sudden 
impulse, Mahtotopa planted his lance, ornamented with a piece of red 
stu£^ in the ground in token of defiance. The Scheyennes who were 
approaching to attack the party were arrested by the sight of this 
courageous act, and their chief advancing alone to meet the young Man- 
dan warrior enquired who he was who defied alone the enemy ? 

" It is Hahtotopa, second chief in command of the brave and valiant 
IXandans." 

" I have often heard him spoken o^'^ replied the Scheyenne ; <' he is a 
great warrior. 'Would he dare to advance and fi^t against me alone 
while our warriors look on ?" 

Is it a chief who speaks to Mahtotopa?". 

See the scalp which hangs from the bit of my horse," answered the 
Scheyenne ; ''see my lance ornamented with the fur of the ermine and the 
feather of the eagle of war." 

« You have spoken enough," said the Mandan. 

The Scheyenne chief set off at full gallop and planted his lance by 
the side of that of lEahtotopa. The warriors of the two tribes drew 
near and formed a great circle. The two champions advanced into the 
middle of these lists formed by human warriors. They were on horseback, 
decorated with feathers and wearing their finest garments. They each 
fired a shot without effect; Mahtotopa then showed his adversary his 
powder-flask, which had been pierced by a ball, and threw it on the 
ground as well as his gun, which had thus become useless. The Scheyenne 
chief in order to fight with equal arms did the same, and for some moments 
they galloped one round the other discharging arrows with incredible 
rapidity. The horse of the Mandan rolled on the ground pierced by 
an arrow, and when Mahtotopa arose to continue the fight his adversary 
sprang from his horse and once more the combat became equaL Soon the 
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wamon were exhausted. Then the Scheyenne drew his knife and 
brandished it in the air. ** Yes," answered Mahtotopa, who ondentood 
this unspoken invitation. The two warriors disencumbered themselyes of 
their quiyersand shields ; but the Afnndan had not his knife ; he had for^ 
gotten it in his cabin ; this did not stop him ; he parried the blows of hia 
adyersary with the wood of his bow, which he wielded like a club. He 
soon succeeded in forcing his enemy to relax his hold on his weapon ; the 
knife fell, the combatants threw themselves on each other and tried to get 
possession of the weapon which lay at their feet; it was taken and 
wrenched back again several times by both adversaries, and each time it 
was dyed with the blood of one or the other. At length Mahtotopa seized 
it a last time and plunged it to the hilt in the heart of the Scheyenne 
chief, then drew it out, took off his adversary's scalp and showed the 
trophy of his victory to the spectators. Such a scalp as this would be 
more precious in the eyes of Mahtotopa than any dozen of such bloody 
trophies he might previously have possessed. Pew Indian warriors of the 
''old school" but who could point in the same fashion to one poor scrap of 
skin and hair with special exultation, while with pomp and pride they 
describe to the curious listener the peculiar circumstances under which 
the trophy was obtained. Take the following little anecdote related by 
a somewhat celebrated Ojibbeway "brave" as an example : 

'' This scalp I nailed separately because I took it under curious dieum- 
stances and like to recall it to my memory. ' I went on the war trail just 
ten years ago against the Sioux band of the chief Wabasha. There weire 
eighty of us Ojibbeways, and we went down the Chippeway Biver in 
canoes. When we found ourselves close to the enemy we turned into an 
arm of water which we thought was the main channel ; but it was only a 
bayou which loet itself in swamp and rushes, and on attempting to puah 
througji all our canoes stuck in the mud. The Sioux fleet was coming up 
to cut us off in our hole, and we left our canoes and went on foot. The 
Sioux fired on us from the water and we replied from land; but the 
distance was too great, and no one was wounded. One of the boldest and 
bravest of the Sioux, however, pushed on far in advance in order to cut us 
off. He came too near the bank and was shot by one of our men and he 
fell back in his canoe which began drifting down the stream. His body 
hung over the side of the boat into the water. I saw this, and feeling 
desirous to have his scalp I leaped into the water and swam after the 
canoe. There was plenty of risk, for the other Sioux were now paddling 
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ap ; besides, it was not at oil certain the man was leaJlj dead. I did not 
care thongh, but swam on, seized the canoe and the man, and hod his 
scalp with a couple of cuts. Ho, ha! I waved it once to the Sionz, 
poshed the canoe with the half-dead qniTering fellow towards them, and 
soon joined my party again. "We all escaped, and only our enemies had 
cause to lament. He was their best warrior, and so I nailed his scalp, ' 
the only one taken that time, here on my hatchet which I carry about 
with me." 

The following tradition of a war exploit of the same tribe, recorded 
by the Bev. P. Jones, will show the confidence they place in dreams : 

"A canoe manned with warriors was once pursued by a number of 
others, all filled with their enemies. They endeavoured to escape, 
paddling with all their might, but the enemy still gained upon them; 
then the old warriors began to coll for the assistance of those things they 
had dreamt of during their fast-days. One man's munedoo was a sturgeon, 
which being invoked, their speed was soon equal to that of this fish, 
leaving the enemy far behind ; but the sturgeon being short-winded was 
soon tired, and the enemy again advanced rapidly upon them. The rest 
of the warriors, with the exception of one young man who, from his mean 
and ragged appearance, was tonsidered a fool, called the assistance of their 
gods, which for a time enabled them to keep in advance. At length, 
having exhausted the strength of all their munedoos, they were begimiiiig 
to give themselves up for lost, the other canoes being now so near as to 
turn to head them, when just at this critical moment the foolish yoxmg 
man thought of his medicine-bag, which in their flight he had taken oft 
from his side and laid in the canoe. He called out, ' Where is my medi- 
cine-bag?' The warriors told him to be quiet; what did- he want with 
his medicine-bag at this perilous time ? He still shouted, ' Where is my 
medidne-bag?' They again told htm to paddle and not trouble them 
about his medidne-bag. As he persisted in his cry, ' Where is my medi- 
cine-bag*?' one of the warriors seeing it by his side took it up and threw 
it to him. He, putting his hand into it, pulled out an old pouch made of 
the skin of a saw-hill, a spedes of duck. This he hdd by the neck to the 
water. Immediately the canoe began to g^e swifUy at the usual speed 
of a utW'hill; and after being propelled for a short time by this wonderful 
power, they looked back and found they were far beyond the reach of the 
enemy, who had now given up the chase. Surely this Indian deserved a 
paUiU for his wonderful propelling powcTi which would have superseded 
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the uae of the jarring and thumping stcom-boatSy now the wonder and 
admiration of the American Indian. The young man then took up his 
pouchy wrung the water out of it, and replaced it in his bog ; telling the 
Indians that he hod not worn his medicine-bog about his person for 
nothing, — that in his fust he had dreamt of this fowl, and was told that 
in all dangers it would deliver him, and that he should possess the speed 
and untiring nature of the iaw-hill duck. The old warriors were 
astonished at the power of the young man whom they had looked upon 
as almost an idiot, and were taught by him a lesson, never to form a 
mean opinion of any persons from their outward appearance." 

The canoe of the Indian has been several times mentioned in these 
pages, and as it plays a vcr}' important part in the career of the savage 
in question, in times of peace as well as of war, it may not be amiss 
here to furnish some particulars as to its construction. Of its antiquity 
there is very little doubt ; for being of a simple construction, and the 
materials for it at hand, we suppose that it would occur to the simplest 
savage, that if it was necessary to go some distance on the water, he 
must have something to float upon, and that wood or the lightest part of 
it— bark — ^was just the thing that was required. So that if it can exactly 
be computed how long it is since the North Americim Indian first took up 
his abode in those vast regions which he so long possessed undisturbed, 
and deduct a few years for him to look about his new home, we shall 
have the exact age of the ccmoe ; at any rate, the discoverers of America 
found the canoe along with the Indians, and the natives called them 
MJMM, which were hollowed out of trees. The way that the tribes 
belonging to the Algongian stock, who are essentially fishermen and 
sailors, build their canoes is as follows : — 

The birch is the tree selected for the purpose, and the bark is that part 
of it of which the skeleton of the canoe is built. The Indians select the 
largest and smoothest trees ; so that they can obtain large pieces of bark 
and prevent too much sewing. 'The inner side of the bark is scraped with 
knives, and it is then given over to the women to sew. The men then 
get ready the framework of the boat, which is of cedar. " They have 
usually a sort of model, or a frame of the figure and size of a canoOy 
round which the branches or ribs are bent. In the centre the arches are 
large, growing smaller towards either end. These ribs are peeled wonder- 
foJJj thin, because lightness and easy carriage are the chief qualities of a 
oanoe. Between the upper end of the ribs or raran^uUf as they are 
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ealled, a thin cross-piece is fastened, to keep them in a horizontal position. 
This is for the purpose of giving strength to the sides." These hoats 
hare no keel, but the raranpta, and lanHf or cross-pieces, ore tied to a 
piece of wood at the top. 

The Indians nso neither noils nor screws in the manufacture of the 
canoe ; ererything about it is either tied or sewn together. This, how- 
erer, docs not seem to deteriorate its strength or utility. TVhen the 
framework is completed, the bark corering, previously alluded to, and 
which is made by the women, is spread over it, and the edge turned down 
over the *'maitre" and hrmly bound to it. The interior of the canoe is 
then lined with thin boards, laid across the ribs, which they coll les lUses. 
These protect the bottom from the feet of the passenger, and injury from 
the sails. They are remarkably thin and light, and not much stouter 
than the sides of a cigar-box. Of coarse the canoes are not suited for the 
nailed boots of a European or the transport of ironshod boxes, but only for 
the soft mocossined feet of the Indians, and the still softer bundles of fur. 
" All the wood- work in the canoe is derived from the c^dre blanche, for 
this wood is very elastic, does not split, has but light specific gravity, and 
is easily cut with a knife. The material for the cords and strings is also 
obtained frt)m the same tree, though they also use the bark token from 
the root of the epinetee hlanche^ a species of spruce. All this is prepared 
by the women, who ore always busy in twisting ' wotols,' owing to the 
large qxmntities used. They can moke either twine or stout cords out of 
it, and for their fishing nets, the ropes often reach a length of fifty yards. 
These cords last a long time, and resist the influence of water, and they 
can be laid up for two years without deteriorating. If damped, they 
become as supple as leather. 

" The canoe is sharp, front and bock, and the ends stand up a little : 
these ends are often gaily decorated in the large conoes. A small piece of 
wood is inserted in either end ro give it increased strength. This, too, is 
often carved and painted into the shape of a queer-looking manikin. 

" After the canoe is completed, the material is left to dry. For this 
purpose pieces of wood ore inserted in every part to keep it well extended, 
and it is then hung up in the air. Botching all the little holes, seams, 
and stitches is the final process. For this purpose the resin of the pine 
or fir is used, and is laid on in thick patches wherever a hole would allow 
the water entrance. The weak parts of the bark or the holes of branches 
are also covered with this resin." 
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In the canoe boilding, as, indeed, in tdl labours, a great port of the 
work fiiUs to the women. They do all the sewing and tying, and often 
are compelled to take port in the hammering and botching. When the 
little craft is afloot, the sqnaws assist in the paddling ; and rery often are 
more skilftil in this respect than tho men. Usually, howoTer, when a 
family is moring about, the man and wife paddle side by side. In the 
primitiTe mode of sailing, ono sits at the stem and one at the bow, both 
paddling with short broad paddles. Tho one in the bow looks oat for 
shallow rocks and rapids, which might prore dangerous ; he then signals 
to the one in the stem, to whose care the propelling of the boat is prin- 
cipally entrusted, who directs tho boat accordingly. Tho lightness of the 
canoe, and the extraordinary skill of the Indians in guiding it, enables it 
to skim over the surface of the water with marrcUous rapidity. The 
most surprising part of the business is the great load these canoca can 
carry. Mr. Kohl makes mention of one he saw, which contained a fiunily 
of twenty persons, with their goods and chattels ! They had come some 
hundred and fifty miles in their little boat,^Ter cataracts and rqnds ; 
besides they had a quantity of deer and bear skins with thenii and aereral 
lire dogs. The whole weight must hare exceeded a ton ! 

Throughout the whole of Polynesia, as in sarage Korth America, 
the notiye, whererer you find him, regards war as the first busine ss 
of his life, as the only means of earning fame and riches. Withoot 
doubt this yearning for perpetual strife has now somewhat fbaided, 
but within the memory of the still young, the said yeammg was 
at its hi^iiest Samoa furnishes an apt instance ; and eren witkm the 
last few years, when Mr. Turner was there located as missioMffy, he 
found that the murder of a chief^ a disputed title, or a deain eo the 
port of one, two, or more of the districts to be eonaiderad sbmifer 
and of more importance than the rest, were frequent eansea ef war. 
Hostilities were often prerented by such acts as giring op the edprit, 
paying a heary fine, or bowing down in abject submission, net with 
ropes round their necks, but carrying firewood and small stonaa used 
in baking a pig, or perhaps a few bamboos. The firewood, stooea, and 
learea were equlTalent to their saying, '' Here we aie your pigi to be 
cooked if you i^ease ; and here are the materials with which to do it.** 
Taking bombooe in the hand was as if they said, ** We have eoBe, aad 
here are the knires to cut us up." A piece of split bodtoo waa ef eld Ibe 
usual kntle in Samoa. 
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St, lunrerer, tlie chie& of th« diitriot were detennined to renat, tfaej 
prapnnd accoidiiigly The boondarj wluch separated ooe dutnct firom. 
anocnec yna the Tunal battle field, bsnco the TiIjAges next to t^t spot 
I either ado were occupied at 
ice by the troops. The tromen 
>, jnd children, the uck and the 
iged, wen cleared off to aomo for- 
tified place in the bush, or temoTed 
to some other district which was 
cither neutral or could be depended 
upon OS ut ally Uoveablc pro- 
perty was either buned or taken 
off with the women and children. 
The wives of the chiefs and pnn- 
dpol men, generally followed their 
husbands whererer they might be 
encamped, to be ready to nurse 
themifnukorwonnded. Aherouio 
would ereu follow close upon the 
heels of her hnsbond in actual 
conflict, carryiiig his club or some 
other part of his armour it was 
common for chie& to take with 
them a present of fine mats when 
they went to another district to 
sohmt help in war but there was 
no standing army or regularly paid 
soldiers anywhere 

"When the chie& decided on war, 
every man and boy imder their 
jniisdiction old enough to handle 
a elub, had to take his place as a 
soldier, or risk the loss of his lands 
snd property and banishment from 
the pkce. In each district there 
mi a eertain Tillage or cloi^ of Tillages known as the advance 
troops. It was their prorbce to take the lead and in battle their 
loH ma double the number of that of any other Tillage. Still they 
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boasted of their right to lead, and would on no account g;iTe it np to 
others, and talked in tho current strain of other parts of the world, 
about the glory of dying in battle. In a time of peace the people of these 
villages had special marks of respect shown to them, such as the largest 
share of food at public feasts, flattery, etc. TVliilo war was going on the 
chiefs and heads of families united in some central spot, and whatever 
they decided on, either for attack or defence, the young men endeavoured 
implicitly to carry out. Their weapons were of old, clubs, spears, and 
slings ; subsequently, as iron was introduced, they got hatchets, and with 
these they made their most deadly weapon, viz., a sharp tomahawk 
with a handle the length of a walking stick. After that again, they 
had the civilized additions of swords, pistols, guns, and bayonets. 
Around the village where the war party assembled, they threw a rough 
Ktockade, formed by any kind of sticks or trees cut into eight feet lengths 
and put dose to each other upright, with their ends buried two feet in 
the ground. The hostile parties might be each fortified in this way, not 
more than a mile from each other, and now and then venture out to fight 
in the intervening space, or to take each other by surprise at weak or 
unguarded points. In their war canoes they had some distinguishing 
badge of their district hoisted on a pole, a bird it might be, or a dog, or a 
bunch of leaves. And for the bush-ranging land forces, they had certain 
marks on the body by which they knew their own party, and which 
served as a temporary watchword. One day the distinguishing mark 
might be blackened cheeks, the next two strokes on the breast, tho next 
a white shell suspended from a stripe of white doth round tho neek, and 
so on ; before any formal fight they had a day of feasting, reviewing, and 
merriment In action they never stood in orderly ranks to ahoot at each 
other. According to their notions that would be the hei^t of folly. 
Their favourite tactics were rather of the surprise and bush skirmishing 
order. Pxisoners, if men, were generally killed ; if women, distributed 
among the conquerors. In the battle which was fought in 1830, to 
avenge the death of Tamafainga, a fire was kindled, and prisoners to the 
extent of four hundred, some say, were burned, but probably it did not 
reach the half of that number. 

Their heroes were the swift of foot, like Achilles or Asahel ; men who 
could dash forward towards a crowd, hurl a spear with deadly precision ; 
and stand for a while, tilting off with his dub other spears as they 
approached him within an inch of running him through. They were 
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ambitions also to signalize themselTes hj the number of beads they conld 
lay before the chief. No hero at the Grecian gomes rejoiced more over 
his chaplet than did the Samoan glory in the distinction of haying cnt off 
a man's head. As he went along with it through the Tillages on the way 
to the place were the chiefs were assembled, waiting the honrly news of 
the battle, he danced and capered and shouted, calling out erery now and 
then the name of the Tillage, and adding, " I am so and so, I haye got 
the head of such a one." When he reached the spot where the chiefs 
were met, ho went through a few more CTolutions and then laid down the 
head before them. This, together with the formal thanks of the chiefs 
before the multitude for his brayery and successful fighting, was the yery 
height of a young man's ambition. He made some giddy frolicsome turns 
on his heels and was off again to try and get another yictim. These heads 
were piled up in a heap in the mapae or public assembly. The head of 
the most important chief was put on the top, and as the tale of the battle 
was told they would say, " There were so many heads surmounted by the 
head of so-and-so," giying the number and the name. After remaining 
for some hours piled up they were either claimed by their relatiyes or 
buried on the spot. 

A rare illustration of this ambition to get heads occurred about ten 
years ago. In an unexx>ected attack upon a Tillage one morning, a young 
man fell stunned by a blow. Presently he recoyered consciousness, felt 
the weight of some one sitting on his shoulders and coyering his neck, and 
the first sounds he heard was a dispute going on between two as to 
which of them had the right to cut off his head. He made a desperate 
effort, jostled the feUow off his back, sprang to his feet, and with his head 
all safe in his own possession, soon settled the matter by leaying them 
both hi behind him. 

The headless bodies of the slain scattered about in the bush after a 
battle, if known, were buried, if unkown left to the dogs. In some cases 
the whole body was pulled along in sayage triumph, and laid before the 
chiefs. One day when Mr. Turner was in a war-fort, endeayouring to 
mediate for peace, a dead body of one of the enemy was dragged in, 
preceded by a fellow making all sorts of fiendish gestures, with one of the 
legs in his teeth, cut off by the knee. 

If the war became general, and inyolyed seyeral districts, they formed 
themselyes into a threefold diyision of highway, bush, and sea fighters. 
The fleet might consist of three hundred men in thirty or forty canoes. 
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The boshrangen and the fleet were principally dreaded, as there was no 
calcninting where they were or when they might pounce unawares upon 
some unguarded settlement. The fleet met apart from the land forces and 
oonoocted their own schemes. They would hare it all arranged, foi 
instance, and a dead secret, to bo off after dark to attack a particulaz 
Tillage belonging to the enemy. At midnight they land at an uninhabited 
place some miles from the settlement they intend to attack. They take a 
circuitous course in the bush, surround the village from behind, having 
previously arranged to let the canoes slip on quietly and take up theiz 
position in the water in front of the village. By break of day they rush 
into the houses of the unsuspecting people before they have well waked 
up, chop off as many heads as they can, rush with them to their canoes, 
and decamp before the young men of the place have had time to muster or 
arm. Often they are scared by the people who during the war keep a 
watch night and day at all the principal openings in the reef; but now 
and then the plot succeeds and there is fearful slaughter. In one of these 
eady morning attacks from the fleet the heads of thirteen were carried off. 
One of them was that of a poor old man who was on his knees at his 
morning devotions, when off went his head at a blow. In another house 
that some momiDg there was a noble instance of maternal heroism in a 
woman who allowed herself to be hacked from head to foot bending over 
her son to save his life. It is considered cowardly to kill a woman, or 
they would have dispatched her at once. It was the head of her little 
boy they wanted, but they did not get it. The poor woman was in a 
dreadful state, but, to the surprise of all, recovered. 

To the king of Samoa was reserved the power of sparing life. When led 
to the king's presence the captive warriors usually prostrated themselves 
before him, and exclaimed : make paha $ ara paka-i rwM U ar$f i raro 
it arc. ''To die, perhaps to live, perhaps upward the face ! " If the king 
did not speak, or said ''The face down," it was sentence of death, and 
some one in attendance either despatched the poor captive in his presence 
or led him away to be slaughtered. But if the king said, " Upward' the 
£ice," they were spared only to be slaves or to be sacrificed when the 
priests should require human victims. 

When the king, or any chief of high rank, was known to be humane, 
or any of the vanquished had formerly been on terms of friendship with 
him, avoiding carefully the warriors, an individual risking his life on the 
eonqueior'B clemency would lie in wait for him in his walks, and proa- 
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tratmg liimsclf in the path, sapplicate his compassion, or rush into his 
house and throw himself on the ground before him. Though anyone 
might hare killed him while on his way thither, none dared touch him 
'ffithin the king's endosnre without his orders. "When the king did not 
speak, or directed the fugitive to be carried from his presence, which was 
very unusual, he was taken out and slain. Generally the prince spoke to 
the individual who had thus thrown himself into hb power ; and if he did 
but speak, or only recognise him, he was secure. He mig^t either join 
the retinue of the sovereign, or return to his own house. No one would 
molest him, as he was under maru shade or the screening protection of the 
kuig. These individuals, influenced by feelings of gratitude, generally 
attached themselves to the person or interest of the prince by whom they 
had been saved, and frequently proved through subsequent life the most 
faithfrd attendants on his person and steady adherents to his cause. 

The gentleman just mentioned furnishes us with an account of the mas- 
sacre of the teachers which some few years since took place at the Isle of 
Pines. There were three of them. They were blamed for causing sickness. 
Hantungu, the chief, ordered them away, and as Captain EbriU, of the 
brig " Star," was there at the time and offered to take them to Samoa, 
they left in his vesseL Captain EbriU first went to Sydney, came back, 
was on his way to Samoa with the teachers, but touched at the Isle of 
Pines to procure some more sandal- wood. He anchored at Uao, some 
little distance from the residence of the chief. The natives went off to 
the vessel. " Where are Mantungu and his sons ?" said a person on board. 
'' Dead," replied the natives in a joke. " Dead, dead ; that is good," said 
the same person ; "let such chie& be dead, and let the common folk live, 
and help us cut sandal-wood." Por some reason which we cannot ascer- 
tain, Captain Ebrill and his crew were angry with the old chief, and as a 
frirther proof of it, when he sent a present of food to the teachers, who he 
heard were in the vessel, it was not allowed to be received on board. 
Those who took it had pieces of wood thrown at them and two musket 
shots fired at them. None were killed, but one man was wounded in the 
knee. "What can this mean," said Mantungu, "wishing me and my 
sons dead in our own land ? and why commit such outrages upon my 
people who went with a present?" Whether he had any intentions 
previously to take the vessel we know not ; but any one who knows the 
old despot can imagine how such treatment would make his savage heart 
flame with revenge. Next morning thirty select men were o£^ deter- 
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mined to kiU all on board. They took some sandal-Tfood with them to 
sell ; and as a farther trick did not arm themselTes Trith dubs or axes, 
hat Tfith the adzes which thej ose in dressing off the hark and sap from 
the wood. They reached the yessel. The sandal-wood pleased all on 
board, was immediately bought, and the natires were allowed to go np on 
dock to grind their adzes on pretence that they were going off for more 
wood. One of the crew was turning the handle of the grindstone, a 
natiye grinding an adze, and the captain close by. Seizing a faroarable 
moment the native swung his adze and hit the captain in the face between 
the eyes, — this was instant death to Captain Ebrill, and the signal for 
attack all orer the vessel. In a few minutes seventeen of the crew were 
killed — ^riz., ten white men, including the captain, two Marquesans, two 
Mangarons, one Aitutakian, one New Zealander, and a Karotongan 
teacher. The cook fought desperately for awhile with an axe and killed 
one man, bat was at length overpowered and felL This occurred on the 
afternoon of the Ist of November, 1842. A young man named Henry, 
two Samoan teachers, and a native of the New Hebrides made their escape 
below. Henry loaded muskets and fired up the companion, but without 
effdct. It only exasperated the natives on deck, who threw down upon 
them billets of sandal-wood. The teachers then collected their property, 
six red shirts, eight axes, etc., called up and offered all for their lives, bat 
there was no mercy. Night come on. The natives divided; a party 
went on shore in the boat, and the rest remained on deck to guard those 
below. In the morning the natives called down to Henry and the 
Samoans to come up, take the vessel further in, and then go on shore, as 
Mantungu had come and declared they were to live. The poor fellows 
felt they were entirely in the hands of the natives, came up, ran dose in 
shore, and again dropped anchor. They were then token to the shore. 
A son of Hantungu, with a tomahawk in his right hand, met Heniy as 
he stepped out of the boat, held out his left hand with a feigned grin of 
* friendship to shake hands ; but the moment he got hold of Henry's right 
hand, the villain up with his axe and laid the poor fellow dead at his feet 
Others were up and at the remaining three. Lengolo, the New Hebrides 
native, and the Samoan Taniela, were killed at once, lilantangu and a 
party of natives were sitting under the shade of the cocoa-nuts looking on. 
Lasalo, the other Samoan teacher, escaped streaming with blood, threw 
himself at the feet of the old chief and begged for life. Mantungu was 
SLLflnt for a minute or two, but soon gave the wink to a LifU man. Lasalo 
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was now dragged away to be killed, but be sprang from tbe fellow as be 
lifted bis axe and darted off to sea. Tbe savages were at bis beels, be 
was bit repeatedly, but escaped to tbe deep water, strock out and swam 
off to a little island. Four men jumped into a canoe and after bim ; be 
climbed a pine tree and talked for awbilo witb tbem ; tbej assured bim 
IXontonga bad dctcnnincd to spare bim, and at last be came down. It 
was treacbeiy again. Tbey sprang upon bim like tigers ; bat again be 
extricated bimsdf, and rosbed to tbe canoe ; tbere, boweyer, at lengtb 
tbe poor fellow was overpowered and f elL 

After tbe massacre tbe bodies were divided. Tbere were people there 
from Caledonia, Mare, and Lifu, and eacb bad a sbare. Tben followed tbe 
plundering of tbe vessel ; deck, cabins, and forecastle were stripped of 
everytbing. Tbej cut down tbe masts to get at tbe sails and rigging, and 
tben set fire to ber witbout opening tbe bold. As tbe fire reached tbe 
powder tbere was a teirific explosion, but no lives lost She burned to 
the water's edge and then sank. 

Another curious story is related of these people in connexion with their 
war-like disposition. On one occasion they captured a European ship 
called the " Sisters," and having massacred the crew, proceeded to rifle the 
vessel of everytbing portable. Some kegs of gunpowder came under this 
category, and being imacquainted with its nature, after conveying it 
ashore, they amused themselves by sprinkling pinches of it in the fire to 
« make sparks." The result may be easily imagined ; the whole bulk 
of powder became ignited and scattered the amazed savages right and 
left ; many were maimed and, a few killed, and among the latter was a 
chief of some renown. The calamity was of course attributed to the evil 
spirits of the murdered crew of the '' Sisters," and the Samoans vowed to take 
dire revenge on the first batch of white men who fell into their dutches. 
They bad not long to wait. A large boat with seven men in her put in 
not long after near the same place. This was a party of runaway convicts 
from Norfolk Island. Five of them were killed and the boat broken to 
pieces. The other two had gone off to forage in tbe bush, and happily met 
with old Jeni (the chief) and his sons, who were travelling there that very 
day about some war affairs. The murderers of the five who were in search 
of the other two found them with Jeni and his sons and proposed to kill 
them. Jeni refused and took them home with him. They lived for two 
months under tbe wing of the old chief and our teachers, and were kindly 
treated. But the fellows were out-and-out Norfolk Islanders. One night 
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they got up and robbed old Jcni of four muskets, ton hatchets, four felling 
axes, and a saw. They went to the teachers' house, took four shirts, two 
knives, and an axo, and off they set in the teachers' canoe to join some 
white men reported to be at Lifu. At daylight the things were missed 
and the place in an uproar. Suspicion fell on the teachers. Their canoe 
is away— they must have helped the fellow to lift it into the water. 
*'No," said Tataio, ''how can that be? TVe are robbed too, and our 
canoe gone to boot. But I'll tell you they cannot be far away, let us be 
off after them : I go for one, who will join me ?" A party was made up in 
a twinkling, and off they went, hard drive at their paddles, out to sea 
in the direction of Lifu. Soon they sighted something rising now and 
then on the top of the waves. Two men in it — ^just the fellows. A little 
farther and they wore in sight of each other. The thieves loaded their 
muskets and fired two or three shots. No one was hurt. Their pursuers 
paddle steadily on and are determined to be at them. Then they threw 
the stolen property into the sea towards them, but who could pick up 
sinking axes? All were lost The two scoundrels knew what they 
deserved, thought it was a choice of deaths, and jumped into the sea 
to drown themselves. " Poor fellows," said Tataio, " they think we ore 
going to kill them. Let us save them if we can." He got his hand into 
the mouth of one of them when he had but almost sunk, and pulled hin> 
up. The other was also secured and laid flat in the bottom of the canoe 
half dead. The sea was running high, the outrigger broke, and all hod to 
jump out except the two vagabonds who were lying senseless in the bottom 
of the canoe. But it was hard work to swim and drag the disabled canoe 
through a heavy sea. "What ore we doing?" said the natives to each 
other. '* By and by we shall be all dead. Why should we be drowned 
in trying to save these fellows ? It is their own doing. Let us tilt the 
canoe over, pitch them out and save ourselves." ''No," said Tataio; 
^ " see the current is drifting us fast to that little island. Let us try it 
a little longer." 

They reached the little island, landed, and rested, and scolded the 
two scoundrels as they recovered and were able to listen to what was 
going on. Some natives of the island, when they heard the tale, would 
have them killed, but the votes with Tataio carried it for their lives. 
" Well then spare their lives, but we must punish them." They stripped 
them naked, besmeared them firom head to foot with a mixture of mud 
and ashes, and then said, "Now you must go about so." Native like, 
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liOTfever, they repented next day, washed the fellows clean, and gare 
them hack their clothes. After resting a day or two the party retnmed 
to Mare. 

The Mare people were delighted to see the party retnm, bat when 
they heard the story, and knew that all the property was thrown away, 
they conld hardly keep their clubs off the vagabonds. Bat old Jcni 
onited with the teachers and forbade. "What good," said he, "will 
it do to kill them? It won't bring back my property." Here again 
they were allowed to live, and were fed too by the people, as if nothing 
had happened, nntil they had on opportunity of leaving in a vessel which 
touched at the place some time after. 

Justice demands some few words of explanation concerning the 
reputed "wanton massacres" by the natives of these islands. Without 
doubt they set but little value on human life, and are treacherous in 
the extreme; naturally, they ore suspicious and likely to regard the 
actions of men so totally different in manner and habit from themselves, 
as are white men, with constant uneasiness ; added to this, it is an ascer- 
tained fact that in numerous instances European and American ships 
trading to this part of the world have not scrupled to cheat and illuse the 
ignorant savages with whom they had to deal, and though the aggressors 
have succeeded in sailing off with impunity, such behaviour could not fail 
to plant seeds of ill-feeling, the crop of which would certainly be garnered 
for the next batch of "white cheats" who touched their shores. 

The following little story of this South Sea traffic, related by a 
traveller named Coulter (who relates it rather as a joke than a disgrace) 
will illustrate what the above lines are meant to convey : 

" There was some firewood collected on the beach which had yet to be 
got off^ as we were in actual want of it. The natives were offered some 
trifling presents to bring it to the schooner, but acted so slowly that the 
captain got out of patience and dispatched his boat with four men and the 
interpreter to effect the desired object ; he gave them every caution not to 
mix with the natives, but work quick and get off the wood at once, and 
if there should be any attempt to attack them on the part of the natives, 
to run to the water's edge and the guns of the schooner would cover 
them. 

" I may here remark, that it is a usual plan with almost all the islanders 
in the Pacific, who are treacherously disposed, to obtain first as much as 
they can by fair trade, and if the suspicions of the captain, or any vessel 
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trading with them, should be lolled so as to throw him off his guard hj 
this apparent honesty and safety, to take advantage of such a state of 
things and either cut off a boat's crew or attempt to board and plunder 
the ship, if possible. 

" Trainer, the mate, who knew these people well, had no confidence in 
any of them ; though he seemed to take matters easy enough he was well 
prepared for any surprise that might be attempted, and he was doubly 
particular in his means of defence, as the interpreter informed him that 
the natives were laying plans to board the schooner, thinking as she was 
small the capture of her would be an easy matter. Two boat's load of the 
firewood was gone off and the boats sent for the third and last. The 
wood was about forty yards from the beach and had to be carried down by 
the men to tho boat A number of canoes were rapidly shoved into the 
water and filled with men. This was the critical time, and we aU kept 
ready and an anxious watch on the boat. 

*' In a few minutes the four men on shore were observed to run with 
all their might down to the water's edge followed by a crowd of armed 
natives. They had scarcely time to get into the boat and j>ush her off 
from the beach when the natives were dose on, throwing a number of 
spears at them, one of which took effect on one of the men. However, 
the remaining three got her off into deep water. The interpreter, who 
could not get into the boat, stole into the water at another point unper- 
ceived by the natives and swam off. -They were all taken quickly on 
board ; but there was no time to hoist the boat up as the canoes filled 
with armed men were fast approaching. 

" The seaman who was wounded in the boat died in a few minutes after 
reaching the deck — the spear had passed right through his chest The 
men, who were all enraged at the loss of an excellent man and an esteemed 
messmate, were burning for revenge, and were waiting with impatient 
eagerness for the orders to slap at them. Trainer was at the gangway and 
his eye on the advancing fleet of canoes ; I was with him. We were well 
prepared. The short carronades were the most useful articles on the 
present occasion and were loaded with grape. The crew were also armed. 
' Well,' said the captain, ' I have been here several times, and have always 
treated them fSsirly and kindly, and now, without cause, they have kiUed 
one of our best men and want to take my vessel and murder us alL They 
shall catch it' Thus spoke a really humane man, but he was irritated 
beyond all patience by the treachery of the natives sad Iom of his man. 
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'NoWy my lads, ore yoa ready?' 'Ay, ay, sir.' ' Bemember, if we let 
Hiese sayages board us not a man will be aliYo in ten minutes.' ' Never 
fear, sir ; we'll pay them.' On the canoes came ; they separated into two 
divisions, one advancing to the bows the other towards the stem. 

** Trainer keenly eyed them, whilst he made frequent exclamations, such 
as ' Well, you want the schooner, I suppose,' etc. The natives in the 
canoes were yelling and screaming loudly enough and brandishing their 
spears with as threatening an aspect as they coidd make, scemin^y with 
the intention of cowing us. They approached within twenty yards, when 
the captain ordered the guns at the bow to be pointed fair for the batch 
of canoes a-head, while he arranged for those approaching the stem. 'Are 
you ready, men, fore and aft?' 'Ay, ay, sir.' ' Let go, then.' The two 
carronades discharged their fatal showers of grape, and before the smoke 
had rigihtly cleared away they were loaded and again fired amongst the 
savages. 'Load again, my lads,' said the captain. There was scarcely 
any wind, and the smoke which hung low on the water was a few minutes 
iu clearing away. The screaming of the wounded people was appalling ; 
some canoes were sunk or capsized and numbers of natives were swimming 
towards the shore. Nevertheless, there were many of them yet that kept 
their ground and had the reckless daring to make another bold push for 
the vessel's side. 'Fire,' said the captain again, and another volley of 
grope flew amongst them. This discharge had not the great effect of the 
former ones, as the canoes were closer and the contents of the guns had 
not distance enough to scatter. The savages seemed to comprehend this, 
and in another moment were clinging to the schooner's sides endeavouring 
to board ; but the ropid use of muskets and pistols ultimately drove them 
away in an indescribable confusion, with, I am sorry to say, considerable 
loss. 

" The whole affair was caused by the natural treachery of the natives. 
The part we played was unavoidable ; in fact, our lives were at stake, 
and there was only one unnecessary shot fired after the final retreat of the 
natives. The men who had charge of the bow gun loaded it again unper- 
ceived by the captain, and before they could be stopped fired it after the 
savages who were making for the shore. This parting shot was, as they 
said, to revenge Tom Staples, the seaman who was speared. There was 
no one on board the schooner hurt during the affiray but the carpenter, 
whose arm was broken by the blow of a heavy club wielded by a huge 
savage who was endeavouring to board." 
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To repeat tSx. Coulter's Toids, "The whole nSiur wu cuued bj* tha 
nattuol tieachcry of the natiTcs." Am the gentleman «u on the >pot ba 
of conne.ehonld know all aboKt it. Still one cannot hdp nupediag thtt 
the captain's "impatience" had not a little to do with the caniagc which 
ensned. It would bo iotctcsting to bo informed what were the orisn 
of the impatient captain to the boat's cicw tent ashore to horty the tu- 
irilling natives. Why were they unwilling ? Was the fire-wood pQod 
on the beach already paid for, or did that "really hnmane man," th« 
American captain, expect the oft-deluded barbarians to trust to his honour 
for payment when the cargo was fairly aboard. The first boatM ma 
allowed to depart — tho second — then came tho third and lost. " Where '• 
the price?" "Price be hanged, you precious lot of niggers! gneae th« 
only prico you'll get for this ycr &cight will bo pitched at you from our 
big guns. Hands off tho boat there, and let us shove her off ! " This of 
course is a fancy picture ; but there is a possibility that it is not T«rj 
wide of tba mark. If so, the niggers who, oiler they bad seen their eoa- 
rades mangled and torn by the murderous grape "made another bold push 
' for the ship's side," showed themselves brave men, and compels iu ta 
reflect with abhorence on the fireis of that " 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

Flfiaa **ftistiaa''— Flgian battk>fleld taetk»— Tho first rendiiig st the root— Ttfhtfaif iraplemcBti 
of the Flgian*— FiTe-bladed •wocds^Ezeentkai of Tahittea Prnooci*— The obdante Gaetkoo— 
Heraiim of NoafUio't wldoir—Flgiaa ahip-lraUdiiif— SwpriiiBf ikfll of MTage boot-bnikkn— 
Ordinary aearwomen— Sopcntitiona of Figiaa sailon— The warrior of New Zealand— The nered 
irind of Tn— Distrflmtioa of the locka of the ■lain--Gooldng the warriotv' hearts AnatraUan 
w e apo n! Throwing the hoomerang^The Austxalian spear— Thick and thin huaili UrmaTlriWe 
mods of DoeUing . 

^N Figi the disposition to qaarrel and fight is no less rifo than 
in Samoa. A very trifling matter constitntes a ctutu heUi, and 
their forces are gathered hy the iagOj a kind of review. Of 
these there is a series, ^-one at every place where the army 
stops on its way to the scene of action. If any port of Figian warfare 
has interest, it is this, and to the parties engaged it is doubtless' 
glorious. They defy an enemy that is four away, and boast of what 
they will do on a day which has not yet come, and all this in the 
midst of their friends. The boasting is distinct from, though associated 
with, the taga^ which means "ready" or "on the move," namely, 
for challenging. The challenging is called MeboUy and the ceremony, 
when complete, is as follows: — If the head of the party of allies just 
arrived is a great chief, his approach is hailed with a general shout. 
Taking the lead, he conducts his followers to a large open space, where 
the chief to whose help he comes waits with his men. Forthwith, shouts 
of respect are exchanged by the two companies. Presently a man, who is 
supposed to represent the enemy, stands forth and cries out, " Cut up ! 
cut up ! the temple receives ;" intimating probably that the enemy will 
certainly be cut up, cooked, and ofifered to the gods. Then follow those 
who hoU or challenge. First comes the leader, and then others, singly at 
the beginning, but afterwards in companies of six, or ten, or twenty. It 
is impossible to tell all that is said when many are speaking at once ; but 
there is no lack of bragging, if single challengers may be taken as speci- 
mens. One man runs up to the chief, brandishes his dub, and exclaims, 
" Sir, do you know me ? Your enemies soon will." Another, darting 
forward; says, "See this hatchet! how clean! To-morrow it will be 
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bathed in Uood!" One cries ont, "This is mj dub! — the dab that 
never yet iras false !" The next, '' This onnj moves to-moirow ; then 
yon shall eat dead men till jon are surfeited!" A man striking the 
ground violently with his dub, boosts, " I cause the earth to tremble ; it is 
I who meet the enemy to-morrow !" '* See," exclaims another, " I hold 
a musket and a battle-axe; if the musket miss fire the hatchet will 
not !" A fine young man stepped quietly towards a king, and, holding a 
pole used as an anchor for a canoe, says, " See, sire, the anchor of 
Natewa (the name of the locality threatened) ; I will do thus with it," 
and he breaks the pole across his knee. A man swinging a ponderous dub 
says, " This dub is a defence : a shade from the heat of the sun and the 
cold of the rain." Glancing at the chief, he adds, <* You may come 
under it." A fiery youth runs up as though breathless, crying out, '' I 
long to be gone ; I am impatient" One of the same kind says, " Ah ! 
ah! these boasters ore deceivers; I only am a true man in the battle; 
you shall find me so." These great swelling words are listened to with 
mingled lau^ter and applause. Although the speeches of the warriors 
are marked with great earnestness, there is nothing of the horrifying 
grimace in which the New Zealonder indulges on similar occasions. The 
fighting men have their bodies covered with black powder ; some, how- 
ever, confine this to the upper port only. An athletic warrior, thus 
powdered, so as to make his skin wear a velvet-like blackness, has a truly 
formidable appearance, his eyes and teeth gleaming with very effective 
whiteness. 

Pigians, says Williams, moke a show of war at the to^o, do no mis- 
chief^ and incur no danger ; and this is just what they like. The dial- 
lenging is their delight ; beyond it their ambition does not reach, and 
glory is withont charms. 

Kotwithstanding the boasts of the braves, the diief will sometimes 
playfully taunt them, intimating, that from their appearance he should 
judge them to be better acquainted with spades than dubs, and fitter 
to use the digging stick than the musket. 

With tannting scorn the antagonist would reply much m the same 
strain, sometimes mingling affected pity with his denunciations. When 
they had finished their harangue, the omorMa dub of insult or insulting 
spear was raised and the onset commenced. Sometimes it was a single 
eombot fought in the space between two armies and in sight of both. 

At other times several moi engaged on both sides, when those not 
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engaged, though fiillj armed and equipped, kept their seat on the 
ground. If a single combat, when one was disabled or slain, the yictor 
would challenge another, and seldom thought of retreating so long as 
one remained. When a number were engaged and one fell, a warrior 
&om his own party rose and maintained the struggle ; when cither party 
retreated, the ranks of the army to which it belonged, rushed forward 
to sustain it; this brought the opposing army on, and from a single 
combat or a skirmish, it became a general engagement. The conflict 
was carried on with the most savage fury, such as barbarous warriors 
might be expected to evince — who imagined the gods on whom their 
destines depended had actually entered into their weapons, giving 
precision and force to their blows| direction to their missiles, and im- 
parting to the whole a supernatural fatality. 

The din and clamour of the deadly fury were greatly augmented by 
the efforts of the Eauti. These were the orators of battle. They were 
usually men of commanding person and military prowess, arrayed only 
in a girdle of the leaves of the ti-plant round their waist, sometimes 
carrying a light spear in the left, but always a small bunch of green 
ti-leaves in the right hand. In this bunch of leaves the principal weapon, 
a small, sharp, serrated and barbed airo fat (bone of the sting-ray), was 
concealed, which they were reported to use dexterously when in contact 
with the enemy. The principal object of these Eautis was to animate 
the troops by recounting the deeds of their forefathers, the fame of their 
tribe or island, and the interests involved in the contest. In the dis- 
charge of their duties they were indefatigable, and by night and day, 
went through the camp rousing the ardour of the warriors. On the 
day of battle they marched with the army to the onset, mingled in the 
fury, and hurried to and &o among the combatants, cheering them with 
the recital of heroic deeds or stimulating them to achievements of daring 
and valour. 

Any attempt at translating their expressions would convey so inade- 
quate an idea of their original force as to destroy their effect. ''Boll 
onward like the billows, — ^break on them with the ocean's foam and roar 
when bursting on the reeds, — hang on them as the forked lightning plays 
above the frothing surf, — give out the vigilance, give out the strength, 
give out the anger, the anger of the devouring wild dog, till their line 
is broken, till they flow back like the receding tide." These were the 
expressions sometimes used, and the recollection of their spirit-stiixing 
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harangaes is still yiyid in the memory of monj who, when anything is 
forcibly urged upon them, often involuntarily exclaim, tint Rauti teia — 
<< this is equal to a Eauti." 

If the battle continued for several successive days, the labours of the 
Hautis were so incessant by night through the camp, and by day amid 
the ranks in the field, that they have been known to expire from ex- 
haustion and fatigue. The priests were not exempted from the battle; 
they bore arms and marched with the warriors to the combat. 

The combatants did not use much science in the action, nor scarcely 
aim to parry their enemy*s weapons ; they used no shield or target, and, 
believing the gods directed and sped their weapons with more than human 
force upon their assailants, they depended on strength more than art for 
success. Their clubs were invariably aimed at the head, and often with 
the lozenge-shaped weapon they would cleave the skulls of their oppo- ' 
nents. When the first warrior fell on either side a horrid shout of exulta- 
tion and of triumph was raised by the victors, which echoed along the 
line, striking a panic through the ranks of their antagonists, it being con- 
sidered an intimation of the favoiLr of the gods towards the victorious 
parties. Around the body the struggle became dreadful, and if the 
victors bore him away, he was despoiled of his ornaments, and then 
seized by the priests or left to be offered to the gods at the close of the 
battle. 

The first man seized alive was offered in sacrifice, and called U mata- 
ahaetumu Taaroa^ the first rending of the root. The victim was not taken 
to the temple, but laid alive upon a niunber of spears, and thus borne on 
men's shoulders along the ranks in the rear of the army, the priest of Ora 
walking by the side, offering his prayer to the god, and watching the 
writhings and involuntary agitation of the dying man. If these agonies 
were deemed favourable, he pronounced victory as certain. Such indica- 
tions were considered most encouraging, as earnests of the god's co- 
operation. 

They sometimes practised what they called tiputa taata. When a man 
had slain his enemy, in order fully to satiate his revenge and intimidate 
his foes, he sometimes beat the body flat, and then cut a hole with a 
stone battle-axe through the back and stomach, and passed his own head 
through the aperture, as he would through the hole of his tiptUa or 
poncho ; hence the name of this practice. In this terrific manner, with 
head and arms of the slain hanging down before and the legs behind, he 
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nuTcIied to renew tlia conflict. A mora Iiorrihle act md e 
not easy to conceira, yet then once lired « mim in Fare, anned Tanra, 
irho, accordinf; to his own confession, and tiie decLmtion tf hia nei^- 
bonn, tras gnilty of this deed daring one of their reooit van. 

In timea of war, all capable of bearing onns wen called npon to j«iB 
the forces of the chieftain to whom they belcmged ; and the fiamen^ wbe 
held their land partly by feudal tenure, wen obliged to lender mHitBiy 
scrrice whenever their Undloid required it. Then were, besidea then, n 
number of men celebrated for their valoor, strength, or address in war, 
who were called aito, fitting-men or warriors. This tiUe was the result 
of achierements in battle; it was highly respected, and proportaonahly 
ROD^t by the cotuageons and ambitions. It was no^ like the chieftatn- 
ship and other prevailing distinctions, confined to any class, but ofea to 
all, and many from the lower ranks have risen as wurion to a hi^ 
station in the community. 




Tonga Wapcsu. 



Origuudly their weapons wera simple and formed of wood ; they con- 
sisted of the spear, which the natires called f^Us or it^i made with the 
wood of the cocoa-nut tree or of the Mile, iron-wood <a casnarina. It was 
twdvv or eighteen feet long, and about an inch or an inch and a half in 
diameter at the middle of the lower end, but tapering off to a point at tho 
other. The spean of the inhabitants of Buruta and other of the Aostial 
Islands an remarkahla for their great length and elegant shape, as well as 
tat the high polish with which they an finished. The aawr* or dub was 
another weapon used by them ; it was always made d the «t> or ina- 
mod, and waa princapaUj of two kind^ either duct and hesTy like a 
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bludgeon, for the purpose of close combat^ or long and furnished with a 
brood lozenge-shaped blade. The Tahitians did not often carre or orna- 
ment their weapons ; but by the inhabitants of the Southern Islands they 
were frequently very neatly though partially corred. The inhabitants of 
the Marquesas carve their spears, and ornament them with human hair ; 
and the natives of the Harvey Islands, with the Eriendly and Eigian 
islanders, construct their weapons with taste and carve them with re- 
markable ingenuity. 

The pacho was a terrific sort of weapon, although it was principally 
used at the heva or seasons of mourning. It resembled in some degree a 
club ; but having the inner side armed with large sharks' teeth, it was 
more frequently drawn across the body, where it acted like a saw, than 
used for striking a blow. Another weapon of the same kind resembled a 
short sword, but instead of one blade, it had three, four, or five. It 
was usually made of a forked aito branch; the central and exterior 
branches, after having been pointed and polished, were armed along the 
outside with a thick line of sharks' teeth, very firmly fixed in the wood. 
This was only used in close combat, and, when applied to the naked 
bodies of the combatants, must have been a terrific weapon. The bowels 
or lower parts of the body were attacked with it, not as a dagger is used, 
but drawn across like a saw. Some of the fighting men wore a kind of 
armour of net-work formed by small cords wound round the body and 
limbs so tight as merely to allow of the unencumbered exercise of the 
legs and arms, and not to impede the circulation of the blood. This kind 
of defence was principally serviceable in guarding from the blows of a 
club, or force of a stone, but was liable to be pierced by a spear. In 
general, however, the dress of the .Tahitian warriors must have been 
exceedingly inconvenient. To make an imposing appearance, and defend 
their persons, seem to have been the only ends at which they aimed, 
differing greatly in this respect from the Hawaians, who seldom thought 
of guarding themselves, but adopted a dress that would least impede their 
movements. 

The Tahitians went to battle in their best clothes, and often had the 
head not only guarded by an immense turban, but the body enveloped in 
folds of cloth, until the covering was many inches in thickness, extending 
from the body almost to the elbows, where the whole was bound round 
the waist with a finely braided sash or girdle. On the breast they wore 
a handsome military gorget ingeniously wrought with mother-of-pearl 
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BheUfl, feathers, and dog's hairy white and colonied. The captives taken 
in xrar called tvi or iiti were murdered on the spot, or shortly afterwards, 
unless reseryed for slaves to the victors* The hodies of the slain vfere 
treated in the most savage manner. They were pierced with their spears 
and at times the conduct of the victors towards their lifeless hodies was 
inconceivably barbarous. 

On the day following the battle the hure taata was performed. This 
consisted in collecting the bodies of the slain and offering them to Qro as 
trophies of his prowess, and in acknowledgment of their dependence upon 
his aid. Prayers were preferred, imploring a continuance of his assistance. 

The bodies were usually left exposed to the elements and to the hogs 
or wild dogs that preyed upon them. The victors took away the lower 
jaw-bones of the most distinguished among the slain as trophies, and 
often some of the bones, converting them into tools for building canoes 
with, or into fish hooks. Sometimes they piled the bodies in a heap, and 
built the skulls into a kind of wall around the temple, but they were 
commonly laid in rows near the shore, or in front of the camp, their heads 
all in the same direction. Here the skulls were often so battered with 
the clubs that no trace of the countenance or human head remained. 

As to the manner of disposing of prisoners towards whom the king^ 
when supplicated for forgiveness, preserves silence, the following brief 
account of a warrior execution as related by Mariner may be offered : — 

« About mid-day, or a litUe after, the large canoe, in which were the 
prisoners lashed hand and foot, pushed out to sea under the command 
of Lolo Hea Malohi, an adopted son of Pinow. They had on board three 
old small canoes, in a yery leaky, rotten state, in which the prisoners 
were destined to be put and thus to be left gradually to sink, leaving the 
victims to reflect on their approaching dissolution, without having it in 
their power to help themselves. 

« The distance they had to go was about two leagues, and the weather 
being calm the canoe was obliged to be paddled most of the way. In the 
meanwhile, some conversation passed between the prisoners, particularly 
Nonfaho and Booboonoo. Nonfaho observed to Booboonoo, that it would 
have been much better if they had never made a peace with Einow, and 
to a certain degree, he upbraided Booboonoo with not having followed 
his advice in this particular : to this the latter replied that he did not 
at all regret the late peace with Finow, for being his relation, he felt himself 
attached to his interests, and as to his own life, he thought it of no value 
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sinoe the king did not think his scrrices worth haTing. Nonfaho stated 
that he hod a presentiment of his fate that Tcry morning ; for as he was 
going along tho rood from Feletoa to Macave, ho met a native woman of 
Hapai, and as ho passed, he felt a strong inclination, he know not from 
what cause, to kill her, and this bias of his mind was so powerful, that he 
could not help turning back and effecting his purpose ; at the same time 
he felt a secret presentiment that he was going to die, and this murder 
that he had committed appeared now to be a piece of vengeance on tho 
Hapai people, weak indeed in itself, yet better than no revenge at all. 
Nonfoho, among other things lamented that his friend Booboonoo had not 
repaired to the Figi Islands when peace was first mode, and by that means 
have preserved his life. As to his own safety, he said it was not a matter 
of much consequence ; he only lamented that ho was not about to die in 
an honourable way. Booboonoo expressed sentiments to the same purpose. 
Cacahoo now and then joined in the conversation, remarking that he only 
lamented his death inasmuch as no opportunity had been afforded him of 
revenging himself upon his enemies by sacrificing a few of them. 

There were eighteen prisoners on board, of whom the greater part, 
before they arrived at the place where they were to be sunk, begged that 
the manner of their death might be changed to the more expeditious one 
of having their brains knocked out with a club, or their heads cleaved 
with an axe : this was granted them, and the work of execution was 
immediately begun. Having dispatched a number in this way, it was 
proposed, for the soke of convenience, that the remainder who begged to 
be thus favoured, should be taken to a neighbouring small island to be 
executed ; which being agreed on they disputed by the way who should 
kill such a one and who another. Such was the conversation, not of 
wanioTB — for knocking out brains was no new thing to them — ^but of 
others not so well versed in the art of destruction, who were heartily ^ad 
'of this opportunity of exercising their skill without danger; for, coward- 
like, they did not dare to attempt it in a field of battle. The victims 
being brought on shore, nine were dispatched at nearly the some moment, 
which, with the three killed in the canoe, made twelve who desired 
this form of death. The remaining six, being chiefs and staunch warriors 
of superior bravery, scorned to beg any favour of their enemies, and were 
accordingly taken out to sea, lashed in two rotten canoes which they had 
on board, three in each, and left to reflect on their fate, whilst their 
destroyers remained at a little distance to see them sink. Booboonoo, 
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whilst in this sitaatioii, said that he only died nnhappy on acconnt of his 
infant son, who would be left Mendless and unprotected ; hut calling to 
a jounger chief in the larger canoe, of the name of Talo, begged, for the 
sake of their gods, that he would beMend his child, and neyer see him 
want either clothes or food suitable to the son of a chief : upon which 
Talo made a solemn promise to take the most attentive care of him, and 
Booboonoo seemed quite satisfied. ITonfaho lamented the sad disasters of 
that day, saying how many great and brave men were dying an ignominious 
death, who some time before were able to make the whole army of Finow 
tremble : he lamented, moreover, that he had ever retreated from his 
enemies, and wished that on such an occasion he had faced about, however 
inferior in strength, and sold his life at a high price, instead of living a 
little longer to die thus a shameful death : he earnestly requested them to 
remember him in an affectionate manner to his wife. Gacahoo swore 
heartily at Pinow and oil the chiefs of Hapai, cursing them in the most * 
bitter manner, and their fathers for begetting them, and heaping maledic- 
tions upon all their generation. He went on in this manner, cursing and 
swearing at his enemies, till the water came up to his mouth, and, even 
then, he actually threw back his head for the opportunity of uttering 
another curse, spluttering the water forth from his lips till it bereft him 
for ever of the power of speech. They were about twenty minutes sinking, 
after which the large canoe returned immediately to Yavaoo. 

The widows of those who were executed on the beach in the morning 
and of those who were dispatched at the small island in' their way out to 
sea, petitioned Finow to grant them leave to perform the usual rites of 
burial in behalf of their deceased husbands, which the king readily 
acceded to : and they accomplished the ceremony with every mark of 
unfeigned sorrow and regret. When the last affectionate remembrances 
of ITonfaho were made to his widow, she appeared greatly moved ; for, 
though she scarcely wept, her countenance betrayed marks of violent 
inward agitation : she retired to her house, and arming herself with a 
spear and a club, went about to seek for the other widows who had lost 
their husbands in the same way, and urged them to take up arms, as she 
had done, and go forth to revenge their husbands' death, by destroying 
the wives of Finow and his principal chiefs ; finding, at length, that none 
of the others were willing to follow her example, she was obliged to give 
up altogether. It was suspected that Einow would have been very angry 
on hearing her intention, but, on the contrary, he praised it much, and 
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approved of it as being not only a meritorious act of brayery, bnt a con- 
vincing proof that her affection for her deceased husband was great and 
genuine. 

Four classes of canoes are found in Pigi : the velovelo, the camakaUf 
the tahilai, and the drua. All these have various modifications of out- 
rigger {cama)t and are distinguished by peculiarities in the hulk. The 
velovclo, or more properly the takiOf is open throughout its length like a 
boat, and the spars to which the cama is secured rest on. the gunwale. 
The camakau, as its name imports, has a solid spar for its cama : the hulk 
has a deck over the middle third of its length, twice its own width, and 
raised on a deep plank built edgeways on each gunwale. Between the 
edge of this deck and the outrigger all is open. The projecting ends of 
the canoe, which arc lower than the main-dock or platform, as much as 
the depth of the plank on which it is raised, are each covered with one 
solid triangular piece of wood, hollowed underneath, and thickest at the 
broad end next the centre deck, to which it thus forms a gradual ascent 
The two ridges, formed by the hollowing underneath on the sides of 
the triangle, are united to the edge of the hulk, so as completely 
to box it up. The rig of the camakau is the same as that of the double 
canoe described presently ; and from the small resistance this build offers 
to the water, it is the ''clipper'' of Eigi, and the vessel described under 
the name of pirogue in the Imperial Dictionary. 

The tabilai is a link between the camakau and drua, and is made with 
the outrigger of either. It is often of great length, several feet at each 
end being solid wood, cut away something like the hull of a ship stem- 
ward, the stempost of the ship representing the cut-water of the canoe, 
which, instead of being sharp, presents a square perpendicidar edge to 
the water. This is the same at both ends, and is distinctive of the class. 

The dmoj or double canoe, differs from the rest in having another 
snudler canoe for its outrigger, and the deck is laid across both. 

When not more than thirty or forty feet long, canoes are often cut out 
of a single tree, and require comparatively little skill in their coDstruction. 
When, however, a first-class canoe is to be built, the case is far otherwise, 
and its creditable completion is a cause of great triumph. 

A keel is laid in two or three pieces carefully scarfed together. From 
this the sides are built up, without ribs, in a number of pieces varying in 
length from three to twenty feet The edge of each piece has on the 
inside a flange ; as the large pieces are worked in, openings of very irre- 
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gulor form are left to be filled in, as suitable pieces maybe fonnd. Wben 
it is recollected that tbe edges of the planks are bj no means straig^ti it 
will bo seen that considcrablo skill is required in securing neat joints ; yet 
the native carpenters effect this with surprising success. After the edges 
are fitted together, holes of about three-eighths of an inch in diameter are 
bored a hand-breadth apart in them, having an oblique direction inwards, 
so as to have their outlet in the flange: the holes in the edge of the 
opposite board are made to answer these exactly. A white pitch firam 
the bread-fruit tree, prepared with an extract from the cocoa-nut kernel, 
is spread uniformly on both edges, and over this a strip of fine mmn is 
laid, which is burnt through with a small fire-stick where it covers the 
holes. The piece or rono is now ready for fixing, which is done by what 
is commonly but wrongly called "sewing;" the native word better des- 
cribes the process, and means, "to bind." The vono bein^ lifted to its 
place, a well dressed but not large sinnet is passed through the hole in the 
top flange, so as to come out through the lower one: the end is then 
inserted in the sinnet further on, and the sinnet runs rapidly through the 
hole, until eight or twelve loose turns are taken : the inserted end is then 
sought and laid on the round projection formed by the united flanges, and 
fastened there by drawing one turn of the sinnet tightly over it; the 
other turns are then tightened, the last but one being made a tie to the 
last. The spare sinnet is now cut off dose, and the operation repeated at 
the next hole. The bindings, already very strong, have their power 
increased by fine wedges of hard wood, to the number of six or seven, 
being driven in opposite directions under the sinnet, whereby the greatest 
possible pressure is obtained. The ribs seen in canoes are not used to 
bring the planks into shape, but are the last things inserted, and are for 
securing the deep side-boards described below, .and uniting the deck more 
firmly with the body of the canoe. The outside of the vono is now care- 
Mly adzed into form, and the carpenter has often to look closely to find 
the joint. When the body of the canoe is cleaned off and rubbed down 
with pumice stone, the surface is beautifully smooth. Of course no signs 
of the fastenings are seen outside. This process is not used in fixing the 
deep planks which support the main deck, or the triangular coverings of 
the two ends already described. These being on the top of the gunwale, 
and above the water-mark, the sinnet is seen, at regular intervals, 
passing, like a band, over a fiat bead which runs the whole length of 
the canoe, covering the joint and making a neat finish. Into the upper 
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edge of planks, two or three feet deep, fixed along the top of the sides 
perpondicnlorly, the cross beams which join on the outrigger ore let and 
lashed down, and oyer those a deck of light wood is laid. The scuttle 
holes for baling are left at each comer. The deck also has six holes 
forward, and six aft, through which to work the scuUing-oars, used in 
light winds to help the sail, or when dead calm or foul wind makes the 
sail useless. A small house or cuddj is built amid-ships, on which boxes 
or bales are stowed, and on a platform oyer it persons can sit or lio ; a 
rack behind it receives jguns, and spears, and clubs, or baskets arc hung 
npon it. Anj aperture inside not filled with the sinnct is tightly caulked 
with cocoa-nut husk, and such as are next the water are flushed up with 
the white pitch or resin. 

Women, as well as men, discharge the duties of " ordinary seamen." 
"When ready for sea the most, which is '' stepped on deck in a chop," 
stands erect, except that it is hauled to bend towards the outrigger. It is 
secured by fore and back stays, the latter taking the place of shrouds : 
when the sail is hoisted the halyards also become book stays ; these ropes 
as long as the canoe is under sail may be called her standing rigging, not 
being loosed in tacking. The halyards are bent on the yard at less than a 
^hird of its length, at the upper end, and passed over the top of the mast, 
which has generally a crescent form. The great sail is allowed to swing 
a few feet from the deck till orders are given to get it under weigh. The 
yard is now hoisted hard up to the mast-head, but as the length of the yard 
firom the halyards to the tack is longer than the mast, the latter is slacked 
off so as to incline to that end of the canoe to which the tack is fixed, 
thus forming with the lower length of the yard a triangle, of which the 
line of deck is the base. 

The ends of the deck beams on the eama side serve for belaying pins, 
on which a turn of the halyards is taken, the loose ends being passed 
round the "dog" or belaying pole. The steersman, holding a long oar, 
stands nearly on a line with the tacks on the far edge of the main deck ; 
while in the opposite comer is the man who tends the sheet. The shee^' 
is bent on the boom about two-thirds, and by giving it a couple of turns 
on a beam one man can hold it even in a breeze. Like the felucca of the 
Mediterranean the helm is used at either end, and on tacking is put up 
instead of down, that the outrigger may be kept to windward : the wind 
being brought aft the tack is carried to the other end, which is thus 
changed from stem to bow, the mast being slacked bock again to suit the 
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change; the helmsman and aheet-holder change places, and Che canoe 
starts on a new tack. 

A steer oar for a large canoe is twenty feet long, with an eiglii feet 
blade, sixteen inches wide. Being made of heavy wood, the great 
difficulty of handling it is eased by a rope, which is passed throng 
the top of the blade, and the other end of which is made £ut to the 
middle beam of the deck. 

Pigian canoe sailing, we are informed by the missionary "Winiams 
(from whose interesting account the aboye description of Figian naral 
architecture and canoe management is mainly taken), is not silent work. 
The sail is hoisted and the canoe put about with merry shouts ; a brisk 
interchange of jest and raillery is kept up while sailing over shoal reefs, 
and the heavier task of sculling is lightened by mutual encouragement to 
exertion, and loud thanks to the scullers as each set is relieved at intervals 
of five or ten minutes. A dead calm is enlivened by playful invitations 
to the wind most wanted, the slightest breath being greeted with cries 
of " "Welcome ! welcome on board ! " If there should be drums on board 
their clatter is added to the general noise. 

The announcement to the helmsman of each approaching wave, with 
the order to lavi — ^keep her away — and the accompanying "one, two, 
three, and another to come," by which the measured advance of the waves 
is counted, with 'passing comments on their good or ill demeanour, keep 
all alive and in good humour. 

Eigian sailors, like all other sailors throughout the world, are very 
superstitious. Certain parts of the ocean, through fear of the spirits 
of the deep, they pass over in silence, with uncovered heads, and careful 
that no fragment of wood or part of their dress shall fall into the water. 
The common tropic bird is the shrine of one of their gods, and the shark 
of another; and should the one fly over, their heads, or the other swim 
past, those who wear turbans would doff them, and all utter some word 
of respect. A shark lying athwart their course is an omen which fills 
* them with fear. A basket of bitter oranges on board a vessel is believed to 
diminish her speed. On one sort of canoe it is '* tapu" (sacrilege) to eat 
food in the hold ; on another in the house on deck ; on another on the 
platform near the house. Canoes have been lost altogether because the 
crew, instead of exerting themselves in a storm, have quitted their posts 
to ioro to their gods, and throw yagona and whales' teeth to the waves to 
propitiate them. 
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Toy different &om tbe elaborate Figian venel ia the canoe of tJie 
notiTe of Torres Straita This latter which u often ninety fcot n length 
u constractod out of a single tree ohtained from the mainland of Xc t 
Guinea. It is hnmt out or hacked oat, occordmg to the Nov Gumcon 9 
oonvemcnce it has a raised gnuwale and in the centre is a platfomi 
The stem and stern are closed the head being shaped to the rude*re 
MmhloDco of a shark or some other manno monster and m the stem is 
gcneroUy to be found a p'ojccting pole from wh ch is danghng a baath of 
emn feathers They carry a tnut sail set forward bctircen two poks 
hooked to the gunwale bringing the heads of the poles to the '~ ui m 
required. 




ToTTM atimiLi 



To return, however, to the "war path." No less superefitious than tha 
FSpan ia his sovage brother the New Zealander, who, as we ar« informed by 
Taylor and other trustworthy authorities, did not dare to go to war befora 
be had undergone a sort of confirmation at the hands of the priest. Each 
priest, on tho declaration of war, assembled his own party, and went to a 
Mcnd water. At first .they all sat down, but ofler a time they stood up 
naked in the water, which they heaped op against their hodie^ and threw 
oTcr their heads. After they had been sprinkled by the priest, he said : 

"This ii tin spirit, th* spirit ii prcscnl, 
Tbt ipirit of this Upa ! 
The boj will be angry, 
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Tht boj will flame, 
Th« boj will U bmTt, 
The boj will poMen thought. 
KaiM thit boj 

That he maj be angrj, that he maj flame^ 
Te make the hail fall : 
• Dedieate him to fight for Tn ; 

Ward off the blow that he maj fight for To. 
The man of war jumpe and wards off the blows."* 

Xitn tho ceremony terminated, and the assembly, as if inspired, jmnped 

U|s tod rushed to the fight, while the priest repeated the following kara- 

kia, stading on some elcTated spot, from which he could command a idew 

of the battle : 

**The god of strength, let him be present; 
Let not your broath fiil yon.*' 

Aftwr the battle was otct the priest colled those who surriTed, and 
enquiKd of each if he had killed anyone, or taken any prisonen. AH 
who had been in battle before delivered up their weapons to him, who 
deposited them in the house where they were kept Those who had 
fbocht for the first time were called and asked if they had killed anycme. 
If the person addressed replied in the affinnative, the priest demanded his 
m#r» stone battleMODe — and broke it into jneccs. This was the inTariafale 
euitom with young warriors when they had imbued their hands in the 
Mood of their enemies. The priest having aitcrwards assembled them 
together, used the following words, which were oaHod the Ilaia: 

**Thn is the wind, the wind is foe£ng; 
Tb^ wind do«cfiids« 
Tb^ wind » pmupCT o ns, 
The manT Morrd things of To. 
Th* witid df^ccmds, 
TW wind i* pirM^>«yvDS; 
Tb* linJJg wind of Tn." 

The Tiatix'W reirard t}»c» wind as «:l iudicataom of the prwieiice of fbar god, 
if w4 tJi#* ^ hin«»rlf Ail^CT this o<*w!noiiT the youths were 
as anwru th^^^^h th<*T wore narrowly wat'^heii f^ smdc time by t^ 
and tiw'T WW* liable to be put to death if they broke any of tise 
ruW of the tA|^«. They oc^ul«i uM carry a Icmd, cut their own hair, or plait 
a wo»aii> If Ane of thi^tn wa^ ♦^iseeTrrrd by the priesst damsr any ef 
I^Ukse thin^r^. be a$^i;tacd hi$ a^^lhority, aiM pronounced the wutenoe of 
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death by saying " Go away, go away." This so affected the person to 
whom it was addressed, that it was quite sufficient to kill him. 

There was another ceremony performed after fighting, which was 
■apposed to confer a benefit on all who had been engaged in the battle, 
and were successful in killing or making slayes. It was called hs 
purwinga, which means a taking off of that sacredness which had been put 
upon them before the fight, or, in other words, the taking off the tapu : 

^ There is the wind ; 
The wind rests ; 
The wind is £eeding ; 
The wind which gatherK— 
wind subside ! 

• 

living wind ! 

sacred wind of Ta I 

Loose the tapo. 

The god of strength ; 

Let the ancient gods dismiss the tapu, 

... o ... ... the tapu is taken away !** 

"When they went to war, they were seporated from their wives, and did 
not again approach them until peace was proclaimed. Hence, during a 
period of long-continued warfare, they remarked that their wives were 
widows. 

When a party attacking a pa had forced an entrance, they genenJly 
dUed all within it. At the time of the slaughtei the victors pulled off 
a lock of hair fix)m each victim, and also from those they saved as slavey 
which they stuck in their girdles. When the carnage was over, they 
membled in ranks, generally three deep, each party being headed by its 
own tohungaf to thank their gods, and also to propitiate their favour for 
the future. When all the necessary arrangements were made, they eneh 
gave the iohunga a portion of the hair they had collected, which he bound 
on two small twigs ; these he raised above his head, one in each hand, the 
people doing the same, except that they used twigs without any hair. 
They remained in this posture whilst the priest offered a prayer for the 
future welfare of the tribe. He then cast the twigs with the hair bound 
to them from him, as did the warriors with theirs, and all joined in a 
puha or war song. Then, standing quite naked, they dapped their hands 
together and struck them upon their thighs in order to take off the 
tapu from their hands which had been imbued in himian blood. When 
they arrived within their own pa, they marched slowly, and in order, 
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toirarda the Ilohm of the principal tohungB, who itood in hia waAo 
tapv or sacred grore ready to icceire them. As soon oa they wcra ahont 
one hundred yoida from him, he colled out, "Wheoce comes the jnx 
party of Ta?' 'Whereupon be waa answered hy the tohonga of the 
par^. " The war party of Tn comca 
&om the search." " From whence 
esthewar-partyofTu?" "The 
I war party of Tn comes fam tho 
I stinking place." *' From whence 
es the war party of Tu ?" " It 
es from the sontli; it comes 
I from the north ;' it comes from the 

I thicket where birds con^n^te ; it 
^ comes from the fortificatitms : it 

II made speeches tJieie ; it heard newa 

"When they got near the principal 
I tohnngn, the warriors gave the re- 
I moininff locks of ^niy to their own 
I priests, who went forward and pre- 
I sented them to the chief one ; he 

I offered them to the god of war, 

II with many prayers. They then 
I performed the tuptht, or war dance, 
I and clapped their hands a second 
I time. The slave of the tohonga 
I belonging to the war party then 
1 made three ovens, in which he 
I cooked a portion of the hearts of 
I the principal wamois of the con- 
quered party. When they were 
done, the chief tohunga took a 
portion, over which he uttered 

a harakia, and then threw it towards his god as an offering. Saving 
eaten all the food of the three oTens, he took the tapn off the warriors, 
and they were permitted to "tangi," or cry with their reUtioDS. Tha 
women came out armed, and if any of the attacking party hud been lost 
in the ossault the? fell upcoi the slaves and killed as many as they could. 
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likely for aome time to 



Among the Taapo tribes it wu not Uwfnl for women and girls to eat 

bumui flesh, thongh this natriction does not sppeor to have extended 

to other puts of the island. 

As ire ore now as close to Ausbnlia s 

be, wa may as well take a Toyagc 

over and see what sort of msn of 

war our dirty little Mend the 

Bushman is. He is sot at a loss 

for weapons, nor for skill to use 

them. They may be enumerated 

OS follows: — The spear, nine or 

ten feet long, rather thicter than 

one's finger, tapered to a point, 

hardened in the fire and some- 
times jagged. The wammera or 

throwing stick, shows considerable 

ingenuity of invention ; about two 

and a half feet long, it has a hook 

at one end which fits a notch on 

the heel of the spcor, in whose 

projection it acts, much like a 

third Joint of the arm, adding 

Tery greatly to the force. A lance 

is thrown with ease and accuracy 
sixty, eighty, and a hundred yards. 
. The waddy is a heavy knobbed 
club about two feet long, snd is 
nsed for active service, foreign or 
domestic. It brains the enemy 
in the battle, or strikes senseless 
the poor gin in cases of disobe- 
dience or neglect. In the latter 
instance a broken arm is considered 
a mild martial reproof. 

The stone tomahawk is employed 
in cutting opossums out of their holes in trees, as well as to make 
notches in the bark, by inserting a toe into which, the black can ascend 
the highest and largest giuni in the buih. One can baidly travel a 
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mOe in New South 'Wales without Mcing these marks, old or new. 
Thi qtdck eye of the notire is guided to the retreat of the opossum 
by the slight scratches of its claws on the stem of the tree. The 
boomentng, the most cuiions and original of Anstralion war imple- 
ments, Is, or was, familiar in Ea^and m » toy. It is a paradox in 
miwrilB power. There ore two kinds of boomerang, that which is thrown 
to a distance straight ahead, and that which returns on its own axis to 
the thrower. "I saw," asya Mr. Ifundy, "a natiTe of slight feime 
throw one of the former two hundred and ten yards and much further 
when a rieoeht was permitted. "With the latter he mads several cast* 




Tarowoig Um Boainenii(. 
truly- surprising to witness. The weapon after skimnting breast high, 
nearly ont of sight, sudd^y rose high into the air, and retoniing with 
amasdng Telocity towards its owner, buried itself six inches deep in the 
turf, within a few yards of his feet. It is a dangerous game for an 
inattentive spectator. An enemy or a quarry ensconced behind a tree or 
bank sofa from spear or even bullet, may be taken in the rear and severely 
hurt or killed by the recoil of the boomerang. The emu and kangaroo 
ere stunned and disabled, not knowing how to avoid its eccentric gyrations. 
Amongst a flight of wild ducks jurt rising from the water, or a flock of 
pigeons on the ground, this weapon commits great havoc. At close 
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qoarten in fight the boomenuig, being made of vtrj hoid wood witli 
a iharp edge, becomes no bad rabstitate for a cutlass. 

The bielemon or shield, is s piece of \rood about two and a half feet 
long, tapering to the ends with a bevelled face not more than four inches 
wide at the broadest port, behind which the left hand pauee through a 
hole perfectlj guarded. With this narrow buckler the native will panj 
any misailc less swift than the bulleL 

Id throwing the spear after affixing the wammera, the owner poises it, 
and gently shakes the weapon so as to gire it a quivenog motian which 
it retains during its flight. Within fifty or sixty paces the kangaroo 
most, I should conceive, have a poor chance of his life. 



The spear is irameaaurably 
the most dangerous weapon of 
the AuEtraliim savage. Many 
a white man has owed his 
death to the spcur ; many 
thousands of steep, cattle, 
and horses have fullen by it. 
Several distioguished flnglish- 
have been Mverely 
wounded by spear casta ; 
among whom I may noma 
CapUin Blit;b, the first go- 
vernor of Neiv South Wales, 
Sir George Grey, and Captain 
Fitzgerald, the present govertora of New Zealand and Western Anstralist , 
and Captain Stokes, ILK., long employed on the survey of the Australiaa 
coasts. The attack by the blacks upon the Lieut-Ooremor of Swan 
Biver, occurred so lately as December 1848. In self-defence he was 
compelled to shoot his ferocious assailants just too late to save *'■'"—"', 
being seriously hurt by a spear paasing thiongh his thigh. 

Oar artist, Mr. Harden S. Melville, while attached to the Ausbnlian 
exploring expcditioD, in H.M.S. "Fly," had a narrow escape from making 
a diiagreeabl; close acquaintance with one of these formidable barbed 
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mr tools. The ship's boat hod put ashore at s spot vhen there ms a 
ooDgr^ation of notiTe hub, tbougli not a solitary human iahabitiuit coold 
be distingiiished. TVith a spirit, howeTer, vhich eriaced mora derotion 
to Ihe cause of science than to the ucages of polite sociGty, our friend must 
needs penetrate to the interior of one of the kcnnel-like abodes, though to 
efiM this purpose he had to crawl on all fonia. 'Whether he found any- 
thing to repay him for hu pains T don t recollect I only knov that ha 
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■had barely scrambled to the perpendicnlar, with hia bock to the bush, 
when the seaman who was with him, with laudable promptitude, called 
his attention to an interesting object in the distance. It was a native— 
the owner of the house Mr. MelTille had so unceremoniously ransacked, 

no doubt and there he stood with his spear nicely adjosted to the warn- 

mera and all o-tremble for a cast The instant, howeyer, that our artist 
(who I may tell the reader is a perfect giant) turned his face instead of 
hia back to the native, the spear was lowered and the danger at on end 
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Lax OS is the native Australian's morality still he has his code of honour 
and should one of its articles he infringed he will not he content to lay 
wait for the aggressor and driye a spear through his hack, or strike him 
dead with his boomerang while he is safe concealed and secure from obser- 
Tntion ; no, ho must have *' the satisfaction of a gentleman,' - ho must call 
his man ''out," and compel him to he murdered or commit a murder. 
So in this respect the bushman, '* the meanest specimen of humanity, " is 
as respectable an individual as many a noble bom and highly educated 
Englishman, who lived in thp reign and basked in the friendship of the 
''first gentleman in Europe." He sh6ws himself even more respectable ; 
for whereas gentlemen of a past generation would meet and fire bullets or 
dash and stab at each other with naked swords about ever so trifling a 
matter, as a dispute about the cut of a coat or the character of a sweet- 
heart, the bushman never appeals to the honourable institution of duelling, 
except an enemy be guilty of the heinous oficnce of denying that he has 
a thick h»ad, "He no good, his scull no thicker than an emu^s egg-shell." 
If a bushman brook such an insult as this he is for ever the scoiF and jest 
of all who know him ; but the chances are that he will not brook the 
insult ; he will send a friend to the slanderer to bid him bring his stoutest 
"waddy," that it may be shivered on the thick head of the warrior he 
had traduced. « 

The combatants meet and a select party of friends are invited to see 
fair. The weapons are the familiar " waddys," and the men stand opposite 
each other with their heads bore. There is no tossing for position or any 
other advantage. ; indeed there is no advantage to be gained excepting 
who shall have first " whack," and that is always allowed to the challen- 
ger. The man who is to receive first whack, if he is a person of experi- 
enee, knows the hard and soft ports of his cranium and takes care so to 
manoBuvre that the former shall be presented to the up-raised club. Down* 
comes the weapon with a thud that makes the recipient's teeth chatter, but 
beyond that he has sustained no inconvenience, and now he straightens 
his back and grins, for it is his turn. His opponent lowers his head as he 
had done and a loud hollow noise follows, which the man's friends hail with 
delight, as it indicates that though his skull may be dented it is not yet 
cracked. And so the duel proceeds, whack for whack, until one mightier 
than before, or on a " sore place," stretches one of them on the groit. 
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[TJENIKG to Southern Africa, we find that among the Caffires 
the trade of war is conducted with a method and precision 
seldom found among saTuges. The most common causes 
of warfare are, what is proper tribute to the chief, grazing 
privileges, and territorial boundaries; no body of men, howerer, ever 
fall upon another body of their inimical countrymen without certain 
formalities are observed, with a view to warn the enemy what he may 
shortly expect, and to prepare himself accordingly. Bearing in their 
hands the tail either of a lion or a panther, ambassadors are sent to 
enquire whether the other side still persist in their obstinacy ; if so, the 
tails are flourished threateningly, which is equivalent to a declaration 
of war. 

The declaration made, all the vassal chiefs with their dependants are 
summoned to assemble. Everyone must implicitiy obey this mandate, 
and follow his leader ; whoever does not, is in danger of having his whole 
property confiscated. As soon as the army is collected at the habitation 
of the king, a number of deer are killed, that the warriors may be 
strengthened for the fight by eating abundantiy of their flesh; at the 
same time they dance, and deliver themselves up entirely to rejoicing. 
The king presents the most distinguished and the most valiant among the 
Caffires with plumes of feathers from the wings of a sort of crane, and 
these they wear upon their heads as marks of honour. These plumes are 
regard^ as official badges, and those wearing them are looked on as 
officers ; and it is expected that every man so distinguished will not only 
manceuvre his company, but, spear or club in hand, head it and do battle 
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with the leading worrior on the opposing side. If a leader shirks hia 
dntjy he is condemned by the Caffre law to an ignominioris death. 
Among the followers, too, whoever forsakes his leader is slain as soon 
Its captnrcd. 

When the armj moves, it takes with it as many deer as are deemed 
n ecessary for its support; and when the stronghold is approached, the 
'^tail-bearers" are once more sent forward to give a lost notice of the 
intended attack, repeating the motives which have given occasion to the 
yar. If the enemy declares that at present he is not quite prepared, — 
that he has not yet collected his fighting men ; or that it would be much 
more convenient if the other party would wait till the blacksmiths hod 
mode a few more assagies and sharpened the old ones, — ^the attacking 
party is content to squat down and kill and cat their bullocks and smoke 
their pipes till the enemy notifies his readiness to begin. A wide open 
place, without bushes and without rocks, is chosen as the field of battle, 
to avoid all possibility of an ambush, which is considered as wholly 
degrading. 

The two armies, raising a loud war cry, approach in two lines till they 
are within seventy or eighty paces of each other. They now begin 
throwing their assagies, at the same time endeavouring to turn asido 
thoee of the enemy. The king or commander-in-chief, whoever he may 
be, remains always in the centre of the lyie, and takes an active part in 
the fight. Some of the inferior commanders remain near him, the rest 
remaining at the heads of their divisions. By degrees the two bands 
spprooch nearer and nearer to each other, till at length they come hand 
to hand, when the spears are thrown aside, reliance being placed on the 
dubs to decide the fortunes of the day. 

Should night surprise the combatants, hostilities are suspended, the 
chic& of either party meeting and endeavouring to bring about a treaty 
of peace ; but should this be found impracticable, the fight commences 
ogain in the morning. If one of the armies takes to flight, the com* 
^mander alone is blamed: everything depends on his personal bravery; 
and his falling back is the signal for the whole body to do the same. A 
flying enemy is immediately pursued ; and above all things the conquerors 
seek to possess themselves of their women and children and cattle. If 
the vanquished party agrees to submit, his submission is immediately 
accepted, on condition that he acknowledges his conqueror from that time 
flurward as his sovereign, and solemnly promises obedience to him« When 
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this 18 done, the captured women and children are sent hack, as wdl as 
part of the cattle taken, it heing a hooaehold maxim among these people 
that " we must not let even our enemies die with hnnger." 

In these Caffre fights, howeyer, the loss of life is never yery ccm- 
siderahle ; the assagie is the principal weapon, and with it the Caffiro is 
a not Tery certain marksman. To see the dancing and jelling, and the 
air thick with spears, one wonld suspect the bloodiest carnage ; hut it 
will often happen that after a few hoars' battle, in which sa^ two 
thousand are engaged, it is a great chance if more than about twenty on 
each side are slain and about double that number wounded. 

Caffire warfare, too, is merciful, as well from deliberation as from 
ignorance; and one fEdling imarmed into the hands of the enemy is 
seldom or never put to death; the women and children equally have 
nothing to fear for their lives. For this reason, women are sometimes 
employed as ambassadors, when there is danger that matters have been 
pushed too far, and that a male negociatpr may be put to death before he 
has time to explain his errand. 

''The Basutos and the Cafi&es," says ]i£r. Cassalis, ''are passionately 
fond of a kind of war-dance, at which the women are only present to aid 
by their songs and cries. A circle is formed by some hundreds of robust 
men, having the head adorned with tufts and plumes, and a panther's skin 
thrown over the left shoulder. ^ The signal is given, the war-song com- 
mences, and the mass moves simultaneously as if it were but one man. 
Every arm is in motion ; every head turns at once ; the feet of all strike 
the ground in time with such force that the vibration is felt for more 
than two hundred yards. Every muscle is in movement ; every feature 
distorted; the most gentle countenance assumes a ferocious and savage 
expression. The more violent the contortions, the more beautiful the 
dance is considered. This lasts for hours; the song continues as loud 
and the frantic gestures lose none of their vigour: A strange sound is 
heard during the short intervals when the voices are silent in accordance 
with the measure ; it is the panting of the dancers, their breath escaping 
with violence, and sounding afar off like an unearthly death rattle. This 
obstinate prolongation of so fatiguing an exercise arises finom the chal- 
lenges made to each other by the yoimg men, which are even sent from 
one village to another. The question is, Who can keep up the longest ? 
The gain of an ox depends upon a few more leaps. Dancers have been 
seen to fall down dead upon the spot ; others receive injuries which aro 
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diffictilt to cure. There is another war-dance which is less fatigaing. 
In this they form themselves in a straight lino, and then ran forward 
singing as if they were about to attack an enemy. "When they haye 
reached a certain distance, they holt, some men feave the ranks, fence 
firom right to left, and then return to their comrades, who .receive them 
with great acclamations. As soon as the line is again unbroken they 
return in the same manner to their starting point. 

Besides war dances the savages of this region have war songs, of which 
the two following will serve as samples : — 

** Goloane is going to fight ; 
Ho departs with Lctsie. 
He runs to the enemy, 
Him against whom thej murmur, 
Him whom they will never obey. 
They insult his little red shield ; 
And yet it is the old shield 
Of the ox of Tano. 
What has not Mosheth just said ? 
Cease to defy Goloane the veteran. 
However this may be, there are horses coming ; 
Goloane brings back from the battle 
A grey horse and a red one ; 
These will return no more to their masters. 
The ox without horns will not be restored. 
To-day war has broken out 
More fiercely than ever ; 
It is the war of Butsoni and the Masetelis. 
A servant of ^lohato, 
Goloane has hurled a piece of rock ; 
He has hit the warrior with the tawny shield. 
Do you see the cowardly companions of this overthrown wtrriar 
Standing motionless near the rock ? 
Why can their brother not go and take away 
The plumes with which they have adorned their heads } 
Goloane, thy praises are like the thick haze 
Which precedes the rain : 

Thy songs of triumph are heard in the mountains ; 
They go down to the valleys 
Where the enemy knelt before * 

The cowardly warriors ! . . . They pray ! . . • 
They beg that food may be given to them— 
They will see who will give them any. 
Give to our allies, 
To the warriors of Mokaba ; 
To those whom we never see come to attack ui. 
Goloane returns lame from the strife ; 
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He returns, and bis Uf^ is itieamin* ; 
A torrent of dark Uood 
Escapes from the Uf^ of the ]ieff». 
The oomponioB of Bantsoofl 
Seizes an heifer hj the shoulder; 
It is GoUnne, the son of If akao, 
Descendant of Moliae. 
Let no one utter anj more inaolencel 
' Bamakanume complains — 
He groans — ^he says that his heifer 
Has broken his white shonlder. 
The companion of the brare 
Goloane has contended with Empapang and Kabane^ 
The javelin is flnng ! 
Goloane aroids it skilfiill j. 
And the dart of Babone 
Is buried in the earth !" 

Here is another in wliich a TTorrior haying fonght his coimtiT's haiUes 
thinks it not nnbecoming to be his own trumpeter : 

** I am Cnentle ! 
The warriors hare pasMid dnging, 
The hymn of the battle has passed bj me ; 
It has passed, despising mj childhood, 
And has stopped before the door of Bonkanko* 
I am the black warrior. 
My mother is Boseleso ! 
I will rush as a lion, 
Like him that deronis the Tirgins 
Kear the forests of Fubasekoa. 
Hapatsa is with me — 
Mapatsa, the son of Tele — 
"We set off singing the song of the Trot. 
Bamakoala, my uncle, exclaims : 
Cucutle, where shall we fight ? 
We will fight before the fires of Makoso. 
We arrire .... 

The warriors of the enemy, ranged in a line, 
Fling their javelins together ; 
Tbey fatigue themselves in vain : 
The father of Moatla rushes into their midst, 
He wounds a man in the arm 
Before the eyes of his mother. 
Who sees him fall. 

Ah ! Where is the head of the son of Sebegoane P 
It has rolled to the middle of his native town. 
I entered victorious into his dwelling. 
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And pmifled myself in the midet of hii theepfdld : 

]^r J eje 11 still sorroonded with the day of Uie Tietory. ^ 

The shield of Cucutle hes been pierced ; ' 

Those of his enemies are inttet. 

For they are the shields of eowardi. 

I am the white thunder 

"Wliich growls after the rain ! 

Heady to return to my children, 

I roar : I must hare prey ! 

I see the flocks and herds escaping 

Across the tufted grass of the plain ; 

I take them from the shepherd with the white and yellow shield. 

Go up on the high rocks of Maeate ; 

See the white cow run into the midst of the herd. 

A Makoee will no longer despise my ^ub ; 

The grass grows in his deserted pens. 

The wind sweeps the thatch 

From his ruined huts ; 

The humming of the goats is the only noise that is heard 

In his town, once so gay. 

Tired, and dying with thirst, I weot to the dwdling of Entek ; • 

His wife was churning delicious milk. 

The foam of which was white and frothy 

like the salira of a little child. 

I picked up a piece of a broken pot 

To drink out of the ressel, 

Which I soon left empty. 

The white cow that I conquered 

Has a black head ; 

Her breast is high and open — * 

It was the nurse of the son of Matayane— 

I will go and offer it to my prince. 

The name of my chief is Makao, 

And Makao is Makoo : 

I swear it by the striped ox 

Ofilamasike!" 

During Mr. Moffat's nuBsionarj Bojonm among the natiTes of Soatfaem 
Africa it frequently fell to his lot to become pleader and arbitrator in 
most important public matters. Once, when among the Griquas, the 
neighbouring tribe of Mantatees threatened war ; and the fiery Griquas 
were eager to accept the challenge. The English missionary, howoTer, 
was against the whole business, and did not hesitate so to express himself 
at the war counciL 

Orders were sent off to the different towns and Tillages that a pitiho^ or 
parliament, be conyened on the following day. As subjects of great 

II. 11 
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national interest ^nn to be dlMossed, all were in moticm etslj. Abont 
10 R.in. the vhole body of aimed men, amonnting to about one thonnnd, 
came to the ontalditi of the town, and retained again to the pnblie fold, 
or place of assembl}', some ain^g war-wmga, ottien engaged in mock 
fights, with all the fimtostio ges- 
8 Vhich Uieir vild imagina* 
|tions oonld inrent. The whole 
[ibody took their aeotl lining the 
' I fold, leaTing an arena in tba centre 
u for the speokeia. 

A few short extrocta trmn some 
I of the speeches Trill serro to show 
manner in which these meetings 
1 an conducted. Althongh the whole 
ibita a yery grotesqne scene, 
'.! business is canied on with the most 
perfect order There u bnt little 
3 cheenng and still less husmg 
S while ereiT speaker feeilessly states 
I his own sentim^ta The andience 
a seated on the ground each man 
I haTing before biin his shield, to 
I irhich IS attached a number of 
B spears a quiver containmg poisoned 
ws is hting from the shonlder; 
I and a battle-axe is held in the righ^ 
1 hand. Uany were odomcd with 
I tiger skins and tails, and had plumes 
I of feathers waving on their heads. 
I In Uie centre a soffident space was 
left for the privileged — ^those who 
had killed an enemy in battle — to 
dance and sing, in which they ex- 
hibited the most violent and &n- 
tastic gestoree conceivable, which 
drew forth &om the spectators the most clamoroty applaose. When they 
retire to their seats the speaker commences by commanding silence^" Be 
silent, ye Batlapia. Be silent, ye Saiolongs" — addressing each tribtt 
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distbcflj, not excepting the white people if any happen to be present, 
and to which each responds with a groazL He then takes from his shield 
a spear, and points it in the direction in which the enemy is advancing, 
imprecating a curse upon them, and thus declaring war by repeatedly 
thrusting his spear in that direction, as if plunging it into the enemy. 
This receives a loud whistling sound of applause. He next directs 
his spear towards the Bushman-country, south and south-west, impre- 
cating also a curse on those '^ox-eaters,'' as they are called. The 
king on this, as on all similar occasions, introduced the business of 
the day by, " Ye sons of Molehabangue '' — ^viewing all the influential 
men present as the friends or allies of his kingdom, which rose to more 
than its former eminence under the reign of that monarch, his father — 
" the Mantatces are a strong and victorious people ; they have over- 
whelmed many nations and they are approaching to destroy us. We 
have been apprised of their manners, their deeds, their weapons, and their 
intentions. We cannot stand against the Mantatees ; we must now 
concert, conclude, and be determined to stand ; the case is a great one. 
You have seen the interest the missionary has taken in your safety ; if we 
exert ourselves as he has done the Mantatees can come no farther. Yon 
see the white people eife our friends. You see Mr. Thompson, a chief 
man of the Cape, has come to see us on horseback ; he has not come 
to lurk behind our houses as a spy, but comes openly, and with confidence ; 
his intentions are good, he is one on whom the light of day may shine, he 
is our friend. I now wait to hear what the general opinion is. Let 
everyone speak his mind, and then I shall speak again." Mothibi 
manoeuvred his spear as at the commencement, and then pointing it 
towards heaven, the audience shouted "Pula'' (rain), on which he sat 
down amidst a din of applause. 

Between each speaker a part or verse of a war-song is snng, the aamff 
antics are then performed, and again universal silence is commanded. 
The second speaker, Moshume, said, "To-day we are called upon to 
oppose an enemy, who is the enemy of alL If oflat has been near the 
camp of the enemy ; we all opposed his going ; we are to-day all glad that 
ne went ; he did not listen to us ; he has warned us and the Griqnaa. 
"What are we now to do ? If we flee, they will overtake us ; if we fi^ti 
they will conquer ; they are as strong as a lion ; they kill and eat ; they 
leave nothing. [Here an old man interrupted the speaker, begging him 
to roar aloud that all might hear.] I know ye, Batlapis," continnisd 
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Hoshume, ''that at home and in the face of women ye are meD, Imt 
women in the flBice of the enemj ; ye are ready to nm when yon ahonld 
stand ; think and prepare your hearts this day ; be nnited in one ; make 
yonr hearts hard.*' 

Incha, a Marolong, commenced his speech by recommending that the 
Batlapi^ should wait tiU the SJantatees arrived and then attack them. 
He had scarcely said this, when he was intermpted by Isite, a young 
-chief, who sprang up calling out, <'No, no; who called upon you to 
speak foolishness ? Was there ever a king or chief of the Batlapis who 
said you must stand up and speak? Do you intend to instruct the sons 
of liolehabangue ? Be silent. You say you know the men, and yet you 
wish us to wait till they enter our town. The Mantatees are conquerors, 
and if we flee we must lose alL Hear, and I will speak : — ^Let us attack 
the enemy where they are, and not wait till they approach our town ; if we 
retreat there will be time for those in the rear to flee. We may fight and 
flee, and at last conquer ; this we cannot do, if we wait till they approach 
our town." This speech was loudly cheered, while Incha silently sat 
down. A chief considerably adyanced in years afterwards addressed the 
assembly. '' Ye sons of Molehabanque ! ye sons of Hiolehabanque ! ye 
haye done well this day. You are now acting iHsely, first to deliberate, 
and then to proceed. The missionary has discovered our danger, like the 
rising sun after a dark night; a man sees the danger he was in when 
darkness shut his eyes. We must not act like Bahuonas ; we must act 
like Makovas (white people). Is that our pitsho ? No ; it is the pitsho 
of the missionary; therefore we must speak and act like Makovas.'* 
Taisho arose, and having commanded silence, was received with reiterated 
applause, on which an old warrior rushed furiously up to him, and 
holding forth his arm, called out, "Behold the man who shall speak 
wisdom ! Be silent, be instructed ; a man — a wise man — ^has stood 
up to speak.'' Taisho informed the preceding speaker that he was the 
man who charged his people with desertion in time of war. " Ye 
cowards! ye vagabonds!" he exclaimed, "deny the charge if you can. 
Shall I count up how often you have done so ? Were I to repeat the 
instances, you would decamp like a chastened dog, or with shame place 
your head between your knees." Addressing the assembly, he said, " I 
do not rise to-day to make speeches ; I shall wait till the day of muster- 
ing. I beseech you to reflect on what is before you, and let the subject 
sink deep into your hearts, that you may not turn your backs in the day 
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of iMttle." Tuming to the king, he said, " Yoa aze too indifferent aboat 
the- conoems of jour people ; you aze rolled up in apathy ; you are now 
oaUed upon to show that you are a king and a man." 

When aereral other speakers had delivered their sentiments, chiefly 
exhorting to unanimity and courage, Mothibi resumed his central position, 
and after the usual gesticulations commanded silence. Haying noticed 
some remarks of the preceeding speakers, he added, " It is erident that 
the best plan is to proceed against the enemy, that they come no nearer ; 
let not our towns be the seat of war ; let not our houses be the scenee of 
bloodshed and destruction. No ; let the blood of the enemy be spilt at a 
distance from our wives and children." Tuming to the aged chief, he 
said : *' I hear you, my father ; your words are true, they are good for the 
ear : it is good that we be instructed by the Makoyas. I wish those evil 
who will not obey ; I wish that they may be broken in pieces." Then 
addressing the warriors : ^* There are many of you who do not deserve to 
eat out of a bowl, but only out of a broken pot ; think on what has been 
said, and obey without muttering. I command you, ye chie& of the 
Batlapis, Batlaros, Bamaires, Barolongs, and Bakotus, that you acquaint 
all your tribes of the proceedings of this day ; let none be ignorant. I 
say again, ye warriors, prepare for the battle ; let your shields be strong^ 
your quivers full of arrows, and your battle-axes as sharp as hunger. Be 
silent, ye kidney-eaters (addressing the old men [among these people only 
the aged eat kidneys ; the young avoid them from superstitious motives]) 
ye who are of no fisurther use but to hang about for kidneys when an ox 
is aUnghtered. If your oxen are taken where will you get any more ?" 
Tnzning to the women, he said : '' Prevent not the wamor from going out 
to battle by your cunning insinuations. No ; rouse the warrior of ^ory, 
and he will return with honourable scars, fresh marks of valoui* will cover 
his thighs, and we shall then renew the war song and dance, and relate 
the story of our conquest." At the conclusion of this speech the air was 
rent with acclamations, the whole assembly occasionally joining in the 
dance, the women frequently taking the weapons frt>m the hands of the 
men and brandishing them in the most violent manner ; people of all agea 
naing the most extravagant and frantic gestures for nearly two hours. 

The warrior of Southern Africa would seem to be a man of different 
mettle to the South- Sea Islander, whose bark is so much more formidable 
than his bite. The instance about to be quoted in proof of this may, in its 
singleness, seem not much ; there is, however, about it a tone that is signi^ 
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Hoant of the magnaiiixnity of a race, rather than of an isolated case of 
barbarous heroism. The nature of this noble African's offisnce is not 
mentioned bj the missionary who relates the story ; but that it was not 
monstrous, may be fiiirly assumed from the criminal's behayiour : — 

''He was a man of lanky and wore on his head the usual badge of 
dignity. He was brought to head-quarters. His arm bore no shield, nor 
his hand a spear; hehadbeendivestedof these, which had been history. 
He was brought into the presence of the king and his chief conndlt 
charged with a crime for which it was in yain to expect pardon, eyen at 
the hands of a more humane goYemment. He bowed his fine elastic figure 
and kneeled before the judge. The case was investigated silently, which 
gate solemnity to the scene. Not a whisper was heard among the listening 
audience, and the Toices of the council were only audible to each other 
and the nearest spectators. The prisoner, though on his knees, had some- 
thing dignified and noble in his mien. Not a muscle of his countenance 
moTid, but his bright black eyes indicated a feeling of intense interest, 
which the moTing balance between life and death only could produce. 
The case required little uiTestigation ; the charges were dearly substan- 
tiated, and the culprit pleaded ' Guilty.' But alas ! he knew it was at a 
bar where none OTer heard the heart-reTiying sound of pardon, eren for 
ofi^Boee small compared with his. A pause ensued, during which tibe 
silence of death perraded the assembly. At length the monarch spoke, 
and iddreesittg the prisoner, said : ' You are a dead man ; but I shall do 
te-day what I nerer did before ; I spare your life for the sake of my Mend 
and Ikther,' pointing to the spot where I stood. ' I know his spirit weepa 
at the shedding of blood ; fbr his sake I spare your life.. He has txaTdled 
from a to country to see me, and he has made my heart white ; but ho 
telle me that to take away life is an awf^ thing, and nerer can be undone 
again. He has pleaded with me not to go to war, nor destroy life. I widi 
him whMt he returns to his own home again to return with a heart aa wMte 
m he has made mine. I apare you fbr his sake, fer I lore him, and he h^ 
saxed the liTee of my people^ But,' continued the king, 'yon must no 
mgce associate with the nobles of the land, nor enter the towns of tibe 
prinoee of th« people, nor ever again min^ in the dance of tine migjhty. 
CK> W the pooc of the lxeld» and let your companuios be the inhafaitn^ ot 
the deeert.* The sentence passed, the pardoned man was ea ^ected to how 
in gr^teM adoration to him whom he was wont to look upoii and azalt 
in songe applicable only lo one W whom Wongs uniTersal sway sad ^s 
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dcstiniea of man. But no; holding his hands clasped on his hosom he 
replied : ' king, afliict not mj heart ! I have merited thj displeasure ; 
let me be slain like a warrior; I cannot live with the poor.' And, 
raising his hand to the ring he wore on his brow, he continued, ' How can 
I live among the dogs of the king and disgrace these badges of honour 
which I won among the spears and shields of the mighty ? No, I cannot 
live. Let me die, Pezooln !' His request was granted, and his hands 
ti' 1 direct over his head. Now my exertions to save his life were vain. 
He disdained the boon on the conditions offered, preferring death witli 
honours he hod won at the point of his spear — ^honours which even the 
act that condemned him did not tarnish — ^to exile and poverty among the 
children of the desert. He was led forth, a man walking on each side. 
My eye followed him till he reached the top of a precipice, over which he 
was precipitated into the deep pool of the river beneath, where the cro- 
codiles, accustomed to such meals, were yawning to devour him ere ho 
could reach the bottom.'' 

Turning to Eastern AMca, we are somewhat surprised to find the 
native ''a good archere and a fayre." "The cubit-high Armiger," Mr. 
Burton tells us, " begins as soon as he can walk with miniature weapons, 
a cane bow and reed bird-bolts tipped with wood, to practise till perfect at 
gourds and pumpkins ; he considers himself a man when he can boast of 
iron tips. The bow in East A&ica is invariably what is called a self-bow, 
that is to say, made of a single piece, and backed weapons are unknown. 
It is uncommonly stiff. When straight it may measure five feet from tip 
to tip. It is made with the same care as the spear from a branch of the 
matta tree laboriously cut and scraped so as to taper off towards the horns 
and smeared with oil or grease, otherwise it is easily sprung, and it is 
sometimes adorned with plates of tin and zinc with copper or brass wire 
and tips. The string is made of gut, the tendons of a bullock's neck 
or hock, and sometimes of tree fibre ; it is nearly double the bow in 
length, the extra portion being whipped for strength as well as contingent 
use rousd the upper horn. In shooting, the bow is grasped with the left 
hand ; but the thumb is never extended along the back, the string is drawn 
with the two bent forefingers, though sometimes the shaft is held after 
the Asiatic fashion with the thumb and index. The bow is pulled with 
a jerk and not let fly, as the Europeans, with a long steady loose* The 
best bows ore mode by the tribes near the Pufyi River. 

" The arrow is about two feet in length ; the shaft is made of tome light 
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irood and flften tits zeed. Us fiolt is wint ofirai^t; to infliet dnaigs 

npon an aatolflpa it most not ba nied berfond point-bUnk fifteen to tvoi^ 
peeee, and a Bcra« will be dut into a bvDock befioe it fitOe. ^numna- 
keteer, deapiabig tbe trrav at a dirtaace feaia it in doae qoaxton, kaswing 
that tox tlui one ihot tbe ndter oan diaohana a dfttwi. feariagthB 
aotiiHi of the wind npon the li^it dttfta, the ardm inaerta into the dorsn 
end three or fbnr feathen. nie pilAor iraa head ia eaiionilj and welly 
batbed with long waring taiU, the neck ia toothed and e^ed bj dentil^ 




The DiuTer»»t Weapon. 

the iron when hot with an axe, and it ia sometimes half sawed that it niay 
break before extraction. The Eiut A&ieana alao have 'forkers' or two- 
headed sbafta and bird-bolta, or blont arrows tipped with soma hard wood, 
used whm the weapon ia likely to be lost. Before looaing an arrow the 
archer throws into the air a pinch of dust, not to find out the wind, but 
' for good luck, like the Tartars of Tibet before discharging their guns. In 
battle the heavy-armed num holds his spear and a sheaf of epore arrows in 
the bow hand, whilst a ijuiTer almig to the left aide containa resarre 
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miinlei ; and a little sze stuck in the ri^t side of tiie prile ii retdjr 
when the rest fiuL The ronge or qniTer u e bark caie neatly cat and 
•tained. It is of tvo foima, Aill length and pioTided irith a corer for 
pcHMDed, and half length for anpoiMDed, arrows." 

The Fans of Equatorial Afiica have a great dlTenity of anna. " Among 
the crowd to-da;," lays M. Su Choilln, writing in a Fan Tillage in which 
he was lodging, " I saw men aimed with cioas-bows, from which are shot 
either iron-headed oitowb or the little insigmficant-lookiDg, but really moat 
deadly poi»on-tipped arrows. These ore only slender reeds, a foot long, 
whose ahaipeoed ends are dipped into a deadly regetable poison which 
these people know how to moke The arrows are so bght that they 




would blow away if Kimply laid in tho grove of the bow. To prevent 
tLis they use a kind of sticky gum, a lump of which is kept on the under 
side of the bow, and with which a small spot in the gnre is sli^itlj 
rubbed. The handle of the bow is ingeniously split, and by a little peg. 
which acts as a trigger, the bow-string is disengaged, and as the spring ia 
Tery strong it sends the arrow to a great distance, and, light aa it ia, vith 
great force. But the merest ponctnre kills ineritably. They an good 
marksmen with their bows, which require great strength to bend. Thsf 
have to sit on their haunches and apply both ieet to the middle Of tha 
bow, while they pull with oil their strength on the string to bend it baok. 
The larger arrows have an iron head something like the shup bariM of m 
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luupoon. These ore Tised for hnntiiig irild beasts, and ue about two fiiet 
long. Bat the more deadly vei^on is the little insigmficuit stick of 
bamboo, net more than tirdTo inches long, and ainiply abflipened at one 
end. This is the fixmed poison-airow, a missile which bean death 
wherarer it touches, if only it pricks a pin's point of blood. The poison 
is mode of the juices of a plant, which was not shown me. They dip the 
sharp ends of the arrowa sereral times in the sap, and let it get thorongUy 
dried into the wood. It gives the pmnt a red colour. The anowa aie 
rery carefiilly kept in a little bag made neatly of the skin of ooroe wild 
animal. They are much dreaded among the tribes obont here, as they can 
be thrown or projected with sudi power as to take effect at a distance of 
fifteen yarda, and with such velocity that yon cannot see them at all till 
they are spent ; this I hnTo often proved myself. There is no cnie for a 
wound from one of these haimleas-looking little sticks— deatli foUtws in a 




F*n Wetpooa. 

Tery short time. Some of the Fans bore on their shoulders the terrible 
war-axe, one blow of which quite suffices to spUt a human skull. Some 
of these axes, as well aa their spears and other iron- work, were beautifolly 
ornamented with scroll-work and wrought in graceful lines and curves^ 
which spoke well for their artisans. 

" The war-knife which hangs by the side is a teniblo weapon for a hand- 
to-hand conflict, and, aa they explained to me, is designed to throat through 
the enemy's body : they are about three feet long. There is another 
huge knife also worn by some of the men in the crowd before me. This 
is over a foot long, by about eight inches broed, and is used to cut down 
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throa^ the shonlden of an adyenarj. It must do tiemendons exeeatum. 
Then there is a very singalar pointed axe which is thrown from a distance 
as American Indians use the tomahawk. When thrown it strikes with 
the point down and inflicts a terrible wound. They use it with great 
dexterity. The object aimed at with this axe is the head. The point 
penetrates to the brain and kills the victim immediately ; and then the 
round edge of the axe is used to cut the head oS^ which is borne off by 
the victor as a trophy. 

''The spears, which are six or seven feet in length, are thrown by the 
natives with great force and with an accuracy of aim which never ceased 
to surprise me. They moke the long slender rod fairly whistle through 
the ahr. Most of them can throw a spear effectively to the distance of 
from twenty to thirty yards. 

« Most of the knives and axes were ingeniously sheathed in covers made 
of snake-skins, or human skin taken from some victim in battle. Many 
of these sheaths are ingeniously made, and are slung round the neck by 
cords which permit the weapon to hang at the side out of the wearer'a 
way. Though so warlike they have no armour ; in tact^ their working in 
iron is as yet too rude for such a luxury. The only weapon of defence ia 
the huge shield of elephant's hide ; but this is even bullet-proof: as it is 
very large, three and a half feet long by two and a half broad, it suffices 
to cover the whole body. 

'' Besides their weapons many of the men wore a small knife, but rather 
unwieldy, which served the various offices of a jack knife, a hatchet, and 
a table-knife. But though rude in shape they used it with great dexterity." 

Africa, South and East, having come in for their shares of notice, let us 
turn to Western Africa and see how there is managed the texiible game 
of war. Anything connected with bloodshed in this portion of the ^oba 
at once suggests Dahomey. Very well, Dahomey let it be ; let ua, wi^i 
Mr. Forbes, attend a review of King Oezo's "women" toldiera: 

" At noon we attended the parade of the amazon army, ostensibly the 
taking the oath of fidelity by those extraordinary troops, and a moat 
novel and exciting scene it proved. Under a canopy of umbrellaa on tho 
south side of the Ah-jah-ee market-place, surrounded by ministers, ear- 
booceers, dwarfr, hunch-backs, etc, all militaire, on a skull-ornamented 
war-stool sat the king, in front sat the too-noo-noo, whilst on tho rig^ 
under a similar canopy, similarly attended, was a female court, in front of 
which was the man-hae-pah. In different parts of the field bivouacked 
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the amazon regiments. Aa I airiTed and took my seat on the king^a lig^ 
hand, one regiment waa marching of^ and a herald calledr— 

'Ah Hanooo-Ue-bdi-Haimoo !' 
Oh King of Sings! 

A regiment of hnshrangers now advanced. Aa a mark of diatinctiony each 
amazon had three stripes of whitewash round each leg. Aa soon aa thej 
amyed in front of the throne, thej saluted the king, when one of the 
officers stepped forward and swore in the name of the regiment, if thej 
went to war, to conquer or die. 'Haye we not conquered,' exdaimed 
she, 'all the province of Mahea? So will we always conquer or die.' 
Then a second officer stepped forward and said : 'When the Attahpahana 
heard we were advancing, th^y ran away. If we go to war, and any 
return not conquerors, let them die. If I retreat, my life is at the king's 
mercy. Whatever the town to be attacked, we will conquer, or bury 
ourselves in its ruins.' As soon as this officer had thus sworn, a third 
came from the ranks and said : 'We are eighty, and of the right brigade, 
never yet known to turn our backs to the enemy. If any one can find 
fiuxlt with us, young or old, let us know it.' A male officer standing near 
the king was about to address this amazon, when he was told by a fetl 'h 
man, 'that woman is fetish, you are not; you must not interfere with 
her.' After saluting the male and female courts, one of the amazons 
said : ' I have no promise to make. As I have behaved, and will behave, 
so I am ready to be judged : let my actions prove me !' Then another 
added : ' By the king's offspring, I swear never to retreat ! ' whilst a third 
continued, ' War is our great friend ; without it there is no cloth nor arm- 
lets : let us to war, and conquer or die ! ' The speaking was then taken 
up by a fourth,, saying : ' I am a wolf — the enemy of all I meet, who are 
the king's enemies — and if I do not conquer, let me die.' And a fifth, 
who added : ' I am mother of Antonio (Da Souza). I long- to kill an 
elephant for him to show my regard ; but the Attahpohans must be 
exterminated first. One of the male soldiers sent us Guinea pepper to 
excite us to war : such is an insult.' A sixth amazon, having first recited 
the names of all the countries and towns conquered by the Dahomons, to 
Ee-ah-wae (the English mother, an amazon general), the latter repeated 
them to two female heralds, who proclaimed them aloud. When this 
recitation was concluded, the amazon said to the king : ' If we go to war, 
we cannot come back empty handed ; if we foil to catch elephants, let us 
be content with flies. The king only knows where the war shall be.' 
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Ah-koh-yoh (colonel of amazons) then began her address : ' Clpths,' she 
said, 'aze made bj fingers — we are the king's fingers!' Whilst Ah- 
koong-ah-dah (colonel of amazons) added : ' Carriages cannot be drawn 
without wheels — we are the wheels!' And then both together cried: 
'We have destroyed Attahpohan, let us go to Abeahkeutah, where we 
will conquer or die.' A dance of the whole regiment followed ; and then 
crawling on their hands and knees, suddenly with a jell they rose and 
retired at a rapid pace. Another regiment foUowed, about 300 strong. 
Fetish women in advance carried the fetish images, which were placed on 
the ground between the two courts. All kneeling, raised their muskets 
and saluted, after which they 'were again joined by (ibout 200, in the 
dress of amazons, retainers of the late Cha-cha, raised in 1848, who intro- 
duced themselves as young soldiers, anxious to witness the glory of kings. 
The colonel then adranced, and said : ' The Attahpohons wanted courage 
to fight against Dahomey. Give us 'Abeahkeutah, and if we do not 
conquer our heads are at your disposal. If the Abeahkeutahs run into 
the water we will follow them ; if into fire, we will foUow also.' 
Another amazon added : ' As sure as Abeahkeutah now stands, we will 
destroy it.' Whilst a third took up the theme : ' Attahpahan is destroyed ! 
Qive us Abeahkeutah : that is a strong place.' Anrou entered a room in 
which lay a corpse ; he lifted the sheet, and was asked why ? ' Becanse 
(he answered) I am anxious to go where that man has gone. Let us go 
there, or conquer Abeahkeutah.' A fourth amazon concluded the address 
thus: 'Talk of Attahpahan — ^it is gone — not worth speaking of: Abeah- 
keutah is worthy of my consideration : if ordered there, we will bring back 
a good report As grass is cut down to clear the road, so will we out o£f 
the Abeahkeutahs.* The amazon standard-bearer next came forward, and 
said : ' These standards are in our charge ; we swear to protect them, ot 
die.' All then saluted and marched off at the double-quick step. Another 
regiment of 160 advanced, and, sitting down, saluted, their fetish gear 
I)eing placed in front. Some women belonging to Souza family, in military 
costume, joined them. An amazon of this regiment then commenced the 
usual address, thus : ' The king is like a hen spreading out her wings to 
protect her young from the rain. We are under the king's protection : if we 
do not fight, let us die.' (The king having drank health with me, handed 
a tumbler of liquor to the Possoo.) After which another of the *tw*ni!!t 
continued the speaking, in these words : ' Possoo, if you head us in this 
war, may we die. Send us to Abeahkeutah, and we will destroy it or dia' 
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One of the male oonrtiers here said : * If you do not yon will loae your 
name.' On which the amazon replied : 'We are newly-bom by the king : 
we haye and will uphold him.' And another added^ with emphasia : ' Where 
the king sends ns, thence comes a good report I am the king's danc^iter, 
under his protection : he gare me to the late Da Sonza : death seized him. 
I now belong to Antonio. My name is Ah-gae-see ; and all I want is to 
go to war upon Abeahkeutah.' Ano&er amazon then stepped forward 
and asked : ' What came we here for ? Not to show ourselyesy but to ask 
the king for war. Give us Abeahkeutah, and we will destroy it or die.' 
EoUowed by ono&er, who said : ' Fetish men never initiate the poor. 
Give us Abeahkeutah : there is plenty. Attahpahon is destroyed and un- 
worthy of our future care.' At this part Souza's women advanced and 

sang: 

' The omazons are ready to die in war : 

Now is the time to send them.' 

AH the female court then left their stools, and, heading the amazons, 
advanced and saluted the king, and then retiring, resumed their posi- 
tions: whilst, from the midst of the amazon army, a little girl of six 
years of age advanced and said : * The king spoke thrice when he spoke of 
war : let the king speak once now : let it be on Abeahkeutah.' Again 
all the amazons advanced, and shouting, called on Da Souza to emulate 
his fetther. 'As the porcupine shoots a quill a new one grows in its 
place, so let matters be in the port of Whydah : let one ship replace 
another.' All again prostrated themselves and threw dirt on their heads: 
while two amazon heralds recited the names of the king, and added one 
from the Attahpahan war, the glah-glash, or Chimpanzee. Again all 
rose, whilst an amazon chief makes the following speech : 'As the black- 
smith takes an iron bar and by fire changes its fashion, so have we changed 
our nature. We are no longer women, we are men. By fire, we will 
change Abeahkeutab. The king gives us cloth, but without thread. If 
com is put in the sun to dry and not looked after, will not the goats eat' 
it? If Abeahkeutah be left too long some other nation will spoil it. A 
cask of rum cazmot roll itself; a table in a house becomes useftd when 
anything is placed thereon: the Dahoman army without the amazons i 
are as both, unassisted. Spitting makes the belly more comfortable, and 
the outstretched hand will be the receiving one : so we ask you for war, 
that our bellies nuiy have their desire and our hands be filled.' At the 
conclusion of this harangue the female court again rose, and, heading the 
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amaions, saluted the king, when, pointing to the heaien, all sang in 

chorus: 

'Soh-jah-mee!' 
May thimder and lightning kill u if we break our oaths 

The king now left the tent, amid cries of ' Kok-pah-sah-kree.' (a pecnliarly 
fierce eagle) ; whilst all fell prostrate. The king received a handsome 
ebony club, and danced with it. Then the amazons rose, and the king 
thus addressed them : ' The hunter buys a dog, and haring trained him, 
ho takes him out hunting without telling him the game he expects to 
meet When in the bush he sees a beast, and by his teaching the dog 
pursues it. If the dog returns without the game, the huntsman in his 
anger kills him, and leaves his carcass a prey to the wolves and vultozes. 
If I order you to clear the bush and you do not do it, will I not punish 
you ? If I tell my people to put their hands in the fire, they must do it. 
When you go to war, if you ore taken prisoners, you will be sacrificed, 
and your bodies become food for wolves and vultures.' Having concluded 
his oration, the king again danced and drank ; then handed round nun in 
a large pewter basin to the amazon officers. On his return to his tent all 
the amazons, in number about 2,400, marched off, — and thus ended the 
parade." 

Although the African warrior has already occupied rather more than 
his fair shore of our space, we must still find room for a description of an 
Abyssinian chief as he was witnessed by oar countryman Mr. Bruce. His 
name was Guangoul, and he was chief of the eastern Ghdla. He came one 
day, accompanied by about 500 foot and 40 horse, to pay his respects to the 
king. He was a little, thin, cross-made man, of no apparent strength or 
swiftness, so far as could be conjectured ; his legs and thighs being small for 
his body, and his head large. He was of a yellow, sickly colour, neither 
black nor brown, had long hair plaited and interwoven with the bowels ol 
oxen, and so knotted and twisted together as to render it impossible to dis- 
tinguish the hair from the bowels, which hung down in long strings, part 
before and part behind, forming the most extraordinary rin^ets ever seen. 
He had, likewise, a wreath of ox bowels hung about his neck and several 
rounds of the same about his middle which served as a girdle, under 
which was a short cotton cloth dipped in butter, and all his body was wot, 
and running down with the same. In his country, when he appears in 
state, the beast he rides upon is a cow. He was then in full dress, and 
mounted upon one not of the largest size, but which had monstrous honia ; 
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and lode without saddle. He liad ahort drawers, which did not reach to 
the middle of his thighs ; his kneesi legs, feet, and all his bodj, being hare. 
He had a shield of a single hide, warped hy the heat in sereral directions, 
and much in the shape of a large high-crowned hat. He carried a short 
lance in his right hand, with an ill-made iron head, and a shaft that 
seemed to he of thorn-tree, hut altogether without ornament, .which is 
seldom the case with the arms of barfaorians. Whether it was necessary 
fbr poising himself on the sharp ridge of the beast's back, or whether it 
was meant for graceful riding, Mr. Bruce could not determine, being quite 
unskilled in cowmanship ; but this barbarian leaned exceedingl j backwards, 
pushing out his bell j, and holding his left arm and shield extended on 
one side, and his right arm and lance in the some way on the other, like 
wings. The ^ing was seated on bis ivory chair, almost in the middle of 
his tent. The day was very hot, and an intolerable stench announced 
the approach of the filthy chieftain to all in the tent, before they saw him. 
The king, when he perceiTed him coming, was so struck with his whoic 
figure and appearance, that he was seised with an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which he found it impossible to stifle. He therefore rose from 
'his chair, and ran as fast as he oould into another apartment, behind the 
throne. The savage alighted from bis cow, at the door of the tent, with 
all his tripes about him ; and while the officers in attendance were admir- 
ing him as a monster, seeing the king's seat empty, he imagined that it 
had been prepared for him, and down he sat upon the crimson silk cushion, 
with the butter running from every part of his body. A general cry of 
astonishment was raised by every person in the tent, on which he started 
up ; and before he had time to recollect himself, they all fell upon him, 
and with pushes and blows droye this greasy chieftain to the door of the 
tent, staring with wild aTuazement, not knowing what was the matter. 
It is high treason and punishable with immediate death, to sit down in 
the king's chair; and Guangoul owed his life to his ignorance alone. 
The king had beheld the scene through the curtain ; if he laughed heartily 
in the beginning, he laughed ten times more at the catastrophe. The 
cushion was thrown away, and a yellow India shawl spread on the ivory 
stool ; and ever afterwards, when it was placed, and the king not there, 
the stool was turned on its face upon the carpet, to prevent sinular 
accidents." 

Before starting on any war expedition, the Abyssinians, like the ancient 
Romans, listen for the Toice of certain birds, and according to whether 
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their notes are heard on the right hand or on the left, so do they anticipate 
a prosperous or onfayourable joumej. Many expeditions for the purposes 
of war or hunting are postponed at the moment, when, if undertaken, suc- 
cess seemed nearly certain, simply because a little bird called firom the left- 
hand-side at starting. Similarly, many a wife has been kept for sereral 
days anxiously expecting her husband because the bird chose to perch on 
the right hand, the right hand omen being propitious for setting out from 
home, and left for returning. The black and white falcon, called hers 
gaddy-gaddij^ is considered a bird of omen in some parts of Tigre. If this 
bird fly away at the approach of trayellcrs, the sign is unfayourable, while 
on the contrary, if it remained perched and looking at them, they count 
upon a most prospcfh>us journey. " Hunters on the Mareb," says a recent 
traveller, " follow much the warning of a small bird as to the direction 
they should take, and I have known parties turn back from pursuing the 
fresh trail of a herd of buffaloes and take an opposite direction, merely 
because its chirp was heard on the wrong side. Once a party of about 
thirty Barca having been reported to be in the neighbourhood, a large 
force collected, perhaps a hundred and fifty men; but after arriving in 
sight of the enemy, the gallant army returned peaceably home, and con- 
sidered such a course not only justifiable, but right, because when halting 
to reconnoitre, the omen hud been heard on the side favourable to their 
adversaries. On another occasion I had started on a hunting and foraging 
expedition, with some fifteen tried and picked men. We had remained 
a fortnight in the frontier woods, and had seen nothing of the Barea ; 
one day, however, a bird gave us an omen of success, and the nigjit 
following we discovered their fires on a hill, scarce a mile distant trem 
where we lay. Our party was in a moment on the ^t vtW, primings 
were looked to, edges of knives felt, and rubbed on a stone, and each one 
anticipated the glory he was to gain for himself in butchering a few of 
the enemy. Some were even so much excited that they began to stmt 
about and count their deeds of valour in expectancy of what they would 
have to do on their return home, and to use a Yankee expression the 
whole felt themselves "half frt)ze for hair," or rather for the still more 
cruel trophies which Abyssinians take from their slaughtered enemies. 
But a night bird's voice settled the whole business, and instead of waiting 
as had been our intention for a few hours before sunrise to strike the coup^ 
we all sneaked off homeward like so many whipped dogs, for the vain- 
glory of the warriors had oozed out of their finger ends at this intimatiaa 

n. la 
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of the beaked augur, tliat they would be safest in the bosoms of their 
fomilj cirlcs. In adrancing, signs of the Barea were eagerly sought for ; 
in retreating, so great was the panie caused by the unwitting bird, that 
we kept the sharpest look out lest they should come upon us unawares." 

During his sojourn in Abyssinia, the renowned trayeller Bruce found 
himself on one occasion the guest of a rain, bragging officer of the king's 
army, one Gucbra MascaL In Ghiebra's estimation no one was so good a 
fellow or marksman as himself, and when some one happened to praise 
Mr. Brucc's skill with the gun, Guebra Mascol greeted the remark with 
an annoying and contemptuous laug^ Our traveller was angry, and told 
him, that in his gun the end of a tallow-candle would do greater execution 
than an iron ball in the best of Guebra Mascal's, with all his boasted skill. 
The Abyssinian called him a liar, and a Frank; and, upon his rising, 
immediately gave him a kick with his foot. Mr. Bruce, in a transport of 
rage, seized him by the throat, and threw him on the ground. Gnebra drew 
his knife ; and attempting our trayeller, gave him a slight cut near the 
erown of his head. Hitherto Mr. Bruce had not struck him ; he now 
wrested the knife from him and struck him on the face so yiolently with 
the handle, as to mark him with scan which continued discernible even 
amid the deep pitting of the small-pox. All was now confusion and uproar. 
An adventure of so serious a nature OYercame the effects of the wine (for 
there had been drinking) upon our countryman. He wrapped himself in his 
doak, returned home, and went to bed. His friends were eager to revenge 
the insult which he had received; and the first news he heard in the 
morning was that Guebra Mascol was in irons at the house of the Eos. 
Mr. Bruce, though still angry, was at a loss what measures to take. The 
Has would probably hear his complaints ; but his ftdversary was formitl- 
able. Instead, therefore, of demanding justice, Mr. Bruce excused and 
palliated the conduct of Guebra Mascal, and obtained his liberty. 

Mr. Bruce, however, was sensible that the cause of his quarrel with 
Guebra Mascal was not immediately forgotten at court The king, one 
day, asked him whether he was not drunk himself, as well as his opponent, 
when that quarrel arose. Mr. Bruce replied that he was perfectly sober ; 
for their entertainer's red wine was finished, and he never willingly 
drank hydromeL His Majesty, with a degree of keenness, returned: 
''Did you then soberly say to Guebra Mascal, that an end of a tollow- 
candle in a gun in your hand would do more execution than an iron bullet 
in his?" "Certainly, sir, I said so." ''And why?" " Because it was 
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traUi." '* With a tallow-candle you can kill a man or a hone ?*' '* Par- 
don me, sir ; your Majesty is now in place of my soTereign ; it would be 
great presumption in me to arg^e with you, or urge a conyersation against 
an opinion in which you are already fixed." The king's kindness and 
curiosity, and Mr. Bruce's desire to vindicate himself, carried matters at 
length so far, that an experiment with a tallow-candle was proposed. 
Three courtiers brought each a shield ; Mr. Bruce charged his gun with a 
piece of tallow-candle, and pierced through three at once, to the astonish- 
ment, and ercn the confusion, of the Abyssinian monarch and his cour- 
tiers. A sycamore table was next aimed at, and as easily perforated as 
the shields. These feats the simple Abyssinians attributed to the power 
of magic ; but they made a strong impression on the mind of the monarch 
in favour of our traveller. 

Before we quit the subject of Savage War^aro^ it may not be out of 
place to say a word or two concerning the manufacture of savage war 
tools. Turning back these pages we may find that, as a man of battle, 
our brother the barbarian, despite his profound ignorance, is by no means 
a bungling craftsman* His business is to knock his enemy on the head — 
to knock his life out, in fact ; and this operation may be performed as 
neatly with the iron-wood meri of the New Zealander, or the waddi of the 
Australian Aborigine, as by a leaden pellet from the mouth of the modem 
Mini^ or Whitworth — at least if not as nently, quite as effectively. The 
savage has no notion of refinement in killing ; give him a revolver, per- 
fected with the very latest improvements, and explain to him how that it 
will send a man to death with as fine a hole in his carcase that the grim 
extinguisher of life himself shall be almost puzzled to discover his title to 
the slain one, and he— the savage — will reject it ; it is a "witch thing," 
and he would rather let such alone. At the same time, if you will make 
him the present, untrammelled by conditions, he will accept it; as by 
thrusting a tough stick up One of the barrels the revolver may be con- 
verted into a handy dub, with which a man may kill his enemy in such a 
way that half a glance will show the manner of his death. 

The club, then, is the univeitol weapon among the utterly savage ; it 
is a weapon which may be procured without trouble ; a round stone lashed 
to the end of a stick, the thigh-bone of a buffalo, — anything in fact of a 
handy length and with a heavy knob to it will suffice. As soon, however, 
as the savage advances a step— as soon as he learns the nature of iron and 
what sort of thing a sharp-edged chopper is — his blunt-headed club ceases 
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to gire him aatis&dioiL It U much mora Mtisffing to ilaak an snsmy 
Hum to nmplj biuiM him — to poke and atob him full of red holes than to 
thump him — thurefon there follows an immadiato dftmand for ihaip Hpikes 
and edged ksirea, and at'lsaat one member of ererr &mily >eta ap aa a 
Uaishsmith. 
But to be a falackimith in erer so rude uid'bnmhle a waj, certain toola 
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are ohaolately necessary ; the ambitious one most have a fire, a hammer, an 
anvil, and Iiut, though most important of all, a pair of bellotrs. A fire he 
has ; for o. hammer his old stone-headed dnb docs service ; a handj bit of 
rock serves as an anvil ; it is the bellows which is the toughest obatscle ; 
and there can be little doubt that many a grand notion of blacksmithery hua 
beat nipped in the bud because of the projootor'a inability to find anything 
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Miiirmto or inanimate of so accommodating a nature as to hold and husband 
for his couTenience so slippery a thing as the wind. Wonderful are the 
derices resorted to, all however more or less tedious and imperfect ; of aU 
sorts and sizes, from the bottle-like bag which the blacksmith holds under 
his arm, extracting therefrom a feeble blast as a Highlander manufactures 
bag-pipe music, to the elaborate machine in TOgue in certain parts of 
Poljnesia. Take that used by the Papuans as an example. Here wo 
find two hollow pillars of wood fixed close together and furnished within 
a foot of the ground with a connecting pipe terminating in a nozzle. The 
interior of the pillars are perfectiy smooth and furnished each with a 
"sucker " consisting of a sort of mop of finely-shrcdcd bark ; squatting on 
the top of these pillars the bellows-blower takes the mop-hondlcs in hand 
and works them up and down, causing a tolerably strong and regular blast 
to emit from the nozzle. 

It is related by the missionary Ellis, that King Pomare entering one 
day the shed where an European blacksmith was employed, after gazing a 
few minutes at the work, was so transported at what he saw that he 
caught up the smith in his arms and, unmindful of the dirt and perspira- 
tion inseparable from his occupation, most cordially embraced him, and 
saluted him according to the custom of the country by touching noses. 

Le Yaillant, while travelling in Southern Africa, on one occasion saw a 
number of Caffres collected at the bottom of a rocky eminence, round 
a huge fire, and drawing from it a pretty large bar of iron red-hot. 
Having placed it on the anvil they began to beat it with stones exceed- 
ingly hard and of a shape which rendered them easy to be managed by the 
hand. They seemed to perform their work with much dexterity. But what 
appeared most extraordinary was their bellows, which was composed of a 
sheepskin properly stripped off and well sewed. . Those parts that covered 
the four feet had been cut off, and placed in the orifice of the neck was 
the mouth of a gun-barrel around which the skin was drawn together 
and carefully fastened. The person who used this instrument, holding 
the pipe to the fire with one hand, pushed forwards and drew back the 
extremity of the skin with the other, and though this fatiguing method 
did not always give sufficient intensity to the fire to heat the iron, yet 
these poor Cyclops, acquainted with no other means, were never discouraged. 
Le Yaillant had great difficulty to make them comprehend how much 
superior the bellows of European forges were to their invention, and being 
persuaded that the litUe they might catch of his explanation would be of 
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Qo real adTuntoge to them, reeolTed to add example to "^reoept and to 
operate himself in their presence. Having dispatched one of his people to 
the camp with orders to hring tlie bottoms of two boxes, a piece of a sum- 
mer kross, a hoop, a few small nails, a hammer, a saw, and some other 
tools, as soon as he returned our trayeller formed in a Tery rude manner a 
pair of bellows about as powerful as those generally used in kitchens. 
Two pieces of hoop -placed in the inside served to keep the skin always 
at an equal distance, and a hole made in the under part gave a readier 
admittance to the air, a simple method of which they had no conception* 
and for want of which they were obliged to waste a great deal of time in 
filling their sheepskin. Le YaiUant hod no iron pipe ; but as he only 
meant to make a model he fixed to the extremity a toothpick case affcer 
sawing ofiF one of its ends. He then placed the instrument on the ground 
near the fire, and having fixed a forked stick in the ground, laid across it 
a kind of lever, which was fastened to a bit of packthread proceeding from 
the bellows, and to which was fixed a piece of lead weighing seven or 
eight pounds. The Caffi:es with great attention beheld all these opera- 
tions, and evinced th9 utmost anxiety to discover what would be the 
result ; but they could not restrain their acclamations when they saw our 
traveller by a few easy motions and with one hand give their fire the 
greatest activity by the velocity with which he made his machine draw 
in and again force out the air. Putting some pieces of iron into the fire 
he made them in a few minutes red-hot. which they undoubtedly could 
not have done in half an hour. This specimen of his skiU raised their 
astonishment to the highest pitch : they were almost convulsed and 
thrown into a delirium. They danced and capered around the bellows, 
each tried them in turn, and they clapped their hands the better to testify 
their joy. They begged him to make them a present of this wonderful 
machine and seemed to wait for his answer with impatience, not imagining 
that he would readily give up so valuable a piece of furniture. To their 
extreme satisfaction he granted their request, and they undoubtedly yet 
preserve a remembrance of that stranger who first supplied them with the 
most essential instrument of metallurgy. 




INCIDENTS OF PERSONAL PERIL AND DISCOJIPOET OF 
TRAVELLERS AND EXPLORERS. 



CHAPTER X2V. 



imbu- ' ■ TE<a« or tb* Iflffhl" 



fT may be lafely asaerted that, u a inle, the inhabttuits td tU 
cirilized couatriea " who live at home at eate" hare but a my 
inadequate noticm of the pain* and penoltiee endnred hy thow 
exploren and adTentarera whose pleaiare or buiiien it k to 
nndertake pilgrimagefl more or lew perilous, and on whom the uid ttmy- 
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living folk are dependent for all their knowledge of the ways and means 
of peoples barbarous and remote. Nor is it Yerj surprising that it ahould 
be 80. Pirst of all comes in the trayeller's delicaoy and disinclination to 
parade his personal affiiirs (irhich fbr bj ikr the greater part mean his dis- 
comforts and dangers and sicknesses) in a narratiTe exdusiTely concerning 
other people and things, only in as far as he is associated with them in a 
. maimer too intimate for his presence to be ignored. Nor will the selfish 
book-buyer tolerate the adoption of any other course ; it is the mysteries 
revealed, and not the medium reycaling them, that he takes an interest 
in, and in most cases cares as little for the personal sensations of trayeller 
Brown or Bobinson as that the leather caring of his telescope is incom- 
moded by the heat while he is making solar obsezrations. Etcu in the 
case of the humane reader, there is danger that the interest excited by 
a book of wonders, sayage or otherwise, will shut the author from his 
consideration from the time of scanning the title-page to the perusal of the 
last line. With this view of the matter before us some small measure of 
justice may be effected and the reader at the same time be edified by a 
select few instances of personal adventure and mishap that have occurred 
to sundry of the brave men whose records have assisted the compilation of 
this work. Let Mr. Hutchinson speak first as to the delights of a night's 
lodging in Brass, a Western African town, as the reader will recoQecti of 
unenviable celebrity : 

" King Eeya meets us in the street and offers an invitation to his coun- 
try house to spend the night there ; as evening is approaching we accept 
his hospitality and forthwith proceed to the royal suburban residence. 

*' If I were not olive now, and conscious of writing this in the cabin of 
H.]i.S. y , I could not believe that I ever should have been fortu- 
nate enou^ to enjoy such an uninterrupted continuation of dcli^^ts as 
those experienced during that night's stay in the royal abode at Brass. 

« My bedroom was about twelve feet by four, with holes in the bamboo 
roof about eight feet high that let the rain and rats come in, and holes in 
the floor, probably to allow both to make their exit. There was neither 
stool, chair, nor table, nor any article of furniture except the bed. This 
was made of two empty gun chests, covered with a native country mat, 
and having no pillow save a log of wood. The creek by which we voyaged 
up was within five yards of the door, and when the tide was low bull 
frogs, crocodiles, and mud fish could gambol about in their native parterre 
in the remorseless swamp, on which a human being trying to walk would 
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certainly be swallowed np. The odour from this place at the time of 
our yisit was indescribable, and the sensation that it brought, to my 
olfactory nerves was far from being like that of the south wind breath- 
ing o'er a bed of violets, stealing, and giving odour. 

«As soon as I had seated myself on the bed (?), with a cigar in my 
mouth (for to sleep with ail those accessories would have been a Tain 
attempt), and had blown out my palm-oil lamp, down came the mosquitoes 
in showers, followed by some rats, which descended after them without 
waiting for an invitation. A few of the latter fell near to where I was 
sitting, and I made a furious tilt at them with a stick I had placed near 
me. This of course alarmed them and made them beat a retreat for some 
time. But as if in mockery of my chivalry within doors, outside the bull 
frogs commenced croaking in dozens, communicating as agreeable a sensa- 
tion by their music as a rasping of a file over a rusty saw. I lay down 
and tried to sleep, but it was no use. In a few moments the rats were 
again gambolling on the roof. A slight shuffling movement which I heard 
on the floor made me fearful that at any minute I might be rendered 
conscious of something slimy in contact with my hand or face, probably a 
mud flsh (or jump flsh, as it is called by Kroomen), a kind of amphibious 
reptile that appears like a cross-breed between a conger-eel and a chame- 
leon. How stupid I was to have blown out my light. 

'' What noise is that ? Female voices outside. Who in the name of 
goodness are they, passing and repassing in the king's harem— ever 
gabbling, gabbling, gabbling! This amusement going on during the 
whole livelong night with the companionship of the rats, musquitoes, and 
bull-frogs put a thousand strange notions into my head. Can they be 
going to the creek-side to sacrifice, pt^rhaps infants ? Are they on their 
way to undergo the process of laving in that sweet stream ? If the former 
be their purpose, they must be out-Heroding Herod; if the latter, a 
Turkish bath with shampooing of curry comb would seem very appro- 
priate for the majority of the ladies whom I saw to-day in the streetiy 
and whose bodies were daubed over with a greasy cosmetic of red (styled 
in the Nimbe language XJmbia), which gives the anointed the semblance 
of a highly tinged red Indian. But down they go and back they come^ 
never tiring, never relenting, never showing compassion, till morning 
dawned, when I opened the door cautiously, and looked out. 

(< Some were standing in the mud, others were lifting fish and nets 
out of canoes. They were the king's fisherwomen. Following their 
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profesdonal ptmnuts during the nig^t, they had kept me in this condition 
of restless curiosity. Talk of Billingsgate indeed ! I looked at them and 
there they were, wet, muddy, and slimy, like so many ebony mermaids, 
but still prattling and talking, their tongues clattering as if these organs 
were so many untirable steam engines. 

** There was no use in giving them a bit of my mind, for I did not 
understand a word of their language, and they did not comprehend mine. 
It may be useless to record that I did not go down on my knees in the 
mud to pray for them. I was tmheroic enough to imagine that a wiser 
thing than that, as far as my own comfort was concerned, would be to 
quit the Nimbe country as soon as I could : so my boys having got into 
the boat, I gave his sable majesty a more fervent than Mendly shake of 
the hand, and turned my back on his territory with feelings in which I 
cannot say there were any sentiments of regret." 

Another nighfs lodging, this time on the banks of the river Oambia. 
If any good Catholic wishes to perform an act of penance, second only io 
the tortures of purgatory, let him take a voyage to the Gambia, and let him 
sleep at Bathurst, if only for one night, at a certain season of the year. 
The traveller, on extinguishing his candle and stretching his wearied 
limbs, hears a distant roaring, which apparently proceeds from the ceiling 
of his chamber, and he, wondering what this may be, composes himself 
for slumber. Next he distinguishes a perpetual dull thump, thump, 
totally antagonistic to rest, sounding from all parts of the town far and 
near, and marvelling yet more what this may portend, concludes — if 
speculative— that the natives are celebrating some barbarous orgie, and 
that the noise is the music of the tom-tom. But while thus reasoning, 
the roaring approaches nearer and nearer, till it is as audible and like a 
thousand fairy fiddles playing excruciatingly out of tune. But the 
problem soon is solved. The note of a little shrill trumpet penetrates the 
inmost recesses of the ear ; a sting is felt, the trumpeter performs now at 
one ear, now at the other, then adds a sting on the eye, which organ is 
damaged by the victim's frantic attempts to crush the foe. He now finds 
that he is assailed by mosquitoes, and becomes so irritated by the constant 
buzzing and biting of his unseen foes darting now here, now there, within 
the mosquito curtain, — ^he seizes his pillow, flings it at the spot whence 
the sound last proceeded, but the missile, breaking the mosquito curtain, 
admits a bloodthirsty cloud, which, << smelling the blood of an English- 
man," settles on him, whizzing, buzzing, and biting, causing the unfor- 
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tunoto to sttfTer tortures worse than those with which Tantalus Was 
afflicted. Sleep is near, but continiially eludes his grasp, and as a 
lost resource, stifling hot as it is, he covers himself from head to foot 
with the sheet. TVoe if he leayes an inch of flesh exposed ! Again 
he endeavours to sleep, but the infernal mysterious pounding, together 
with the horrid yells of the enemy, effectually preclude that desirable 
consummation, and, swearing lustily, he resigns himself with a groan to 
hold a nocturnal vigil, congratulating himself at least he has been enabled 
to out-manoeuvrc the ravenous foe. Bfxt his gratidations are premature, 
for soon he experiences sharp pricking sensations all over his body ; the 
heat of the protecting sheet is insufferable, the agony is intense ; he kicks 
off the sheet, the mosquitoes settle on him, again he seizes his pillow, and, 
until he sinks exhausted, frantically swings it round his head in the hope 
of overwhelming some of his unseen assailants. Wearily he rises, lights 
his candle, examines his limbs, and discovers minute black spots, each one 
itching mortally, and which are only sand flies. He also examines his 
bed, and, behold ! it is full of ants, and probably cockroaches, several of 
which unpleasant animals he discovers scudding away on all sides. The 
only defence available is to light a cigar and envelope himself in a cloud 
of smoke, and when the fumes of the tobacco has driven away the hostila 
forces, and the mysterious thumping has ceased, about twelve o'clock the 
unfortunate traveller, unable to keep his eyes open any longer, falls into 
an uneasy sleep, unconscious of the hungry flock fastening on his prostrate 
form. He reposes for a space of two hours, at the expiration of which 
time the thumpmg recommencing, he awakes, and as it continues until 
daylight, when it is mingled with a continual hooting, like that of an owl, 
and a species of unearthly chanting and the tropical emulative crowing of 
a thousand cocks, he remains awake. The traveller now looks out of hii 
window, and discovers that the diabolical pounding arises from the conit- 
yard, where he beholds most of the female inhabitants (having children 
fastened on behind after the gipsy fashion) standing over wooden mortan 
energetically pulverizing something with pestles six feet in length. These 
dames are engaged in the manufacture of ''hous," the only edible sob* 
stance to be procured in this inhospitable region, and which demandi in 
preparation such a vast deal of labour, that the women are employed day 
and night, relieving one another by turns, and resting only between 
twelve at night and two in the morning. Other noises proceed from the 
marabouts in the mosques, calling the faithful to prayers^ and the diimal 
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chanting from blind men, of which there is a zemarkable nmnbery who go 
tcamjBid to yard singing prayers and receivingthealmson which they subsist 
Here is another yariety of night* s lodging, preferable to the preceding, 
pexhaps, but still one which cannot be for a moment compared with 
the comforts of a Yulgar flock bed or eren a straw palliasse. Mr. BaJde, 
the celebrated traveller and explorer, is this time the Tictim:— ''I 
managed to start our kruboys with the baggage by half-post one, and 
then, as only one horse was brought, Mr. Guthrie, as the oldest of the 
party, was mounted, while Dr. Hutchinson and I agreed to walk on, in 
the hopes of others being brought after us. When, however, we had got 
about a mile on our way, seeing no signs of the steeds, Dr. Hutchinson 
dedazed that he would return and inquire about them, while I resolved 
to proceed, telling him that he might overtake me. Having got to the 
bottom of the hill, and finding the road, as before, very wet, I pulled off 
my shoes and stockings and went barefooted, that being by far the easiest 
mode of progression along a path of this description. In this way I had 
walked alone for seven or eight miles, when I lost almost all trace of the 
path. Having ascertained by my compass the position of the river, I 
endeavoured to work my way in that direction, but soon got more 
entan^ed than ever. I climbed up several trees to look around, but 
could not discover a single guiding mark. I was completely in the bush, 
the grass and brushwood being so long, thick, and close, that every step 
I took was a severe exertion. It was now past sunset and getting rapidly 
dark, and as it was only too evident that I had lost my way without any 
chance of bettering myself, the next question came to be, how I should 
pass the night. The most comfortable and the safest spot seemed to be 
up a tree, so I thed one, and got as high as I could, but did not much 
relish my quarters. All the others near me were too small ; but I recol- 
lected having observed some time before a tall baobab, which I determined 
again to search after. I took a good mark, so that, if unsuccessful in my 
cruise, I still might have something to fall back upon ; and starting with 
a good run to clear the grass, was fortunate enough in a few minutes to 
get a glimpse of the wished-for harbour of refuge. Luckily for me it had 
a double trunk, with a distance between of about two feet, so, tying my 
shoes together and casting them over my shoulder, I placed my back 
against the one trunk and my feet against the other, and so managed to 
climb until I got hold of a branch, by which I swung myself farther up, 
and finally got into a spot about twelve or fifteen feet from the ground. 
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Hero I placed myself on a branch about a foot in diameter, projecting at 
nearly right angles, and by leaning against the main tnink and stretching 
ont my legs before me, I found I had a tolerably comfortable seat, whence 
I might peer into the surrounding obscure. The night, fortunately, waa 
not very dark, the stars gleamed orerhead, while Tivid flashes of lightning 
OTcr the neighbouring hills enabled me from time to time to cast a 
momentary glanco around me. I got on my shoes and stockings as a 
protection against insects, then passed a piece of cord loosely round the 
branch, so that I could pass my arm through it and steady myself, and 
finally made preparations for repose by kicking two places in the bark of 
the tree for my heels to rest in. About eight o'clock I distinctly heard 
in the distance the hum of human voices and shouted to try and attract 
attention, but to no avail ; believing, however, that there were some huts 
near, I marked the direction by a large tree. Feeling rather tired, I lay 
down on my face along the branch, throwing my handkerchief over my 
head, and passing each of my hands into the opposite sleeve, to prevent 
them from being bitten, I was soon in a state of oblivion. I must have 
slept upwards of four hours, when I awoke rather stiff, from my con- 
strained x)osition, and had to try a change of attitude. To pass the time 
I lit a cigar, and as I bad but one, I only smoked half of it, carefully 
putting buck the remainder to serve for my breakfast. A dew was now 
falling, crickets and frogs innumerable were celebrating nocturnal orgies ; 
huge mosquitoes, making a noise as loud as bees, were assaulting me on 
all sides, and some largo birds were roosting in the tree over my head. 
I tried in vain to dose away the hours, but I had had my usual allowance 
of sleep, and not being a bigoted partisan of the drowsy god, now that 
I really required his aid, he refused to attend to my invocations. I 
watched with most painf^ interest the rising and setting of various 
constellations, and was at length delighted with the appearance of yenaa» 
showing that morning was now not far off. A fresh novelty next pr»- 
sented itself, in the form of sundry denixens of the forest, crowding to 
pay homage to their visitor. Howls of various degrees of intensity 
continually reached my ears, some resembling more the high notes of 
the hytena with occasional variations, and others, very cloee to me, being 
unquestionably in the deep bass of the leopard. I once fsncied that I 
saw a figure moving not far from me, but could not be positive. Aa 
light began to suffuse itself over the eastern sky, my nocturnal com* 
panions gradually retirod, until at last I was left alone, yet not 
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for that I could not be as long as the incessant bozzing in my ears told 
me that my Lilliputian winged antagonists were yet nnwearied in their 
attacks, and still unsatiated with blood. At length as gray dawn was 
being supplanted by brighter daylight, I Tentored to descend from my 
roosting place, where I had spent, not altogether without comfort, upwards 
of eleren hours. My first endesTour was to find a footpath, and after a 
little search, I stumbled over a little track, which, however, as it led in 
a wrong direction, I had to abandon. A more prolonged investigation 
discovered another, very nairow, and almost hidden by long grass, which 
after the heavy rain, was lying right over it. To prevent my again 
straying, I was obliged to bend forward and walk, almost creep, along a 
kind of tunnel, pulling up a few stalks and letting them fall, as a guide 
in case I should have to return. Though in my elevated quarters the dew 
had been slight, on the ground it had been very heavy, and in a few 
minutes I was completely drenched. When I emerged at the other 
extremity of this path, which was about half-a-mile long, and was again 
enabled to look round, I saw a little curling smoke, towards which I 
immediately made and found a few huts. Some Aborigines appeared, and, 
after their surprise had subsided, I managed to explain by means of a 
few broken Hausa words, that I had lost my way, had spent the night 
in a tree, and now wished to get to Wuza. They pointed out the way 
to me, but as it was not very evident to my European senses, I induced 
one to come with me as a guide, and we accordingly trudged along 
through mud and water by a route, which, to any but a thorough-bred 
native, would have been impossible to keep to. After walking, or rather 
wading in this manner for two or three miles, we fell in with my black 
servant and a couple of men aimed to the teeth, going in search of me. 
They could hardly believe me, especially when I told them how I had 
passed the night, for they had already consigned me to the jaws of the 
wild beasts which abound in this neighbourhood. I accordingly dismissed 
my guide, a happy man, with my pocket handkerchief, which was all I 
had to give him, and continued my walk to Wuza, at which I amved 
about nine o* clock, after a morning's jaunt of nine or ten miles. The 
natives who were three in number, were astonished at my appearance 
and my story, and were no less surprised when they saw me devouring, 
with great gusto, my breakfast, which the steward had very considerately 
pitovidcd for me« and which was the first food I had tasted for twenty 
hours.'' 
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It JDAj be Tforth while to enquiie how that renowned aojonmer among 
the most savage people on the face of the earth. Dr. Liringstone, spends 
one of his many thousand nights in barbarous company. The worthy 
doctor thus responds: 

" As soon as we land some of the men cut a little grass for my bed, 
while my servant Mashauana plants the poles of the little tent. These 
are used by day for carrying burdens, for the Barotse fashion is exactly 
like that of the natives of India, only the burden is fastened near the ends 
of the pole, and not suspended by long cords. The bed is made and boxes 
ranged on each side of it, and then the tent is pitched over all. Four or 
five feet in front of my tent, is placed the principal or " kotla" fire, the 
wood for which must be collected by the man who occupies the post of 
herald, and takes as his perquisite the heads of all the oxen slaughtered 
and of all the game too. Each person knows the station he is to occupy, 
both in eating and sleeping, as long as the journey lasts. But Ma- 
shauana my head boatman makes his bed at the door of the tent as soon 
as I retire. The rest, divided into small companies according to their 
tribes, make sheds all round the fire, leaving a horse-shoe shaped space 
in front sufficient for the cattle to stand in. The fire gives confidence to 
the oxen, so the men are always careful to keep them in sight of it ; the 
sheds are formed by planting two stout forked poles in an inclined 
direction, and placing another over these in a horizontal position. A 
number of branches are then stuck in the ground in the direction to 
which the poles are inclined, the twigs drawn down to the horizontal 
pole and tied with strips of bark. Long grass is then laid over the 
branches in sufficient quantity to draw off the rain, and we have sheds 
open to the fire in front but secure frt>m beasts behind. In less than Kfk 
hour we were usually all under cover. We never lacked abundance of 
grass during the whole journey. It is a picturesque sight at night when 
the clear bright moon of these climates glances on the sleeping fonm 
around, to look out upon the attitudes of profound repose both men and 
beasts assume. There being no danger from wild animals in such a ni^t 
the fires are allowed almost to go out, and as there is no fear of hungry 
dogs eoming over sleepers and devouring the food, or quietly eating up 
the poor fellows' blankets, which at best were but greasy skins, which 
sometimes happened in the villages, the picture was one of perfect peace. 

'* The cooking is usually done in the natives' own style, and as they 
carefully wash the dishes, pots, and the hands before handling food, it ia 
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bj no meoiu despicsUe. Sometimea altentiiau an mado at my angge*- 
tion, and they believe that they can cook in tboiongh white nuin'a fashion. 
The oook alwttja oomea in for something left in th« pot, ao all an e^ar 
to obtain the ofSce. 

" I tonght several of them to vash my ihiita, and they did it mQ, 
though thoii teochet hod never been tangbt that imk himself. FRqnent 
cbangea of linen and snnaing of my blanket kept me more oomfortable 
than might hare been anticipated, and I feel certiUD that the lessons of 
eleanlineat rigidly instilled by my mother in childhood, helped to main- 
tain Uiat respect which these people 
entertain for Enropean TTOys. It is 
qne^onable if a descent to bar- 
barous ways ever elevates a 
the eyes of eavagCB-" 







The explorer's greatest care, however, while camping out in the forest 
at night— hia fires, his watchmen, and his watch-dogs —will not in- 
variably secure him from danger, if there happen to be wild animals in 
the nci^bourbood ; leopoids especially, in^gnificant in siso as compared 
with the lion and the tiger, — there ore few things so daring that a hungry 
leopard will not attempt them. As instanced elsewhere (m« "Wild 
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Sports of the World"), he will not teraple'to enter a honse end drag off 
a sleeping man ; he has no fear of one dog, nor eren of two. The scene 
depicted on the preceding page is illustratiTe of a fact, and happened to a 
well-known Indian hunter. The labours of the day were at an end and 
all made right and snug in "camp." So little apprehension did there 
exist of an attack by savage beasts, that the hounds set to keep 
guard were coupled together with a' short length of chain. In the night, 
howcTer, a tremendous uproar suddenly broke in on the stillness, and it 
was speedily discovered that a leopard had surprised the canine guard and 
pounced on one with the intention of carrying him off; even when the 
daring brute discovered that he must take both dogs, or none, he was 
nothing daunted, but hauled the pair of them along and was so discovered 
and shot. 

There must not be omitted from the catalogue of evils likely to accrue 
to the African traveller — at least he of Southern Africa — the terrible 
tsetse fly, which in a single hour may devastate the explorer's necessary 
cattle and leave him utterly helpless. 

This insect, '' Glossina morsitans" of the naturalist, is not much larger 
than the common house fly, and is neariy of the same brown colour as the 
honeybee. The after part of the body has three or four yellow bars across 
it. It is remarkably alert and evades dexterously all attempts to capture 
it with the hand at common temperatures. 

In the cool of the mornings and evenings it is less agile. Its peculiar 
buzz when once heard con never be forgotten by the traveller, whose 
means of locomotion ore domestic animals, for its bite is death to the ox, 
horse, and dog. In one of Dr. Livingstone's journeys, thou^ the traveller 
watched the animals carefully and believed that not a score of flies were 
ever upon them, they destroyed forty three fine oxen. A most remarkable 
feature is the perfect harmlessness of their bite in man and wild animals, 
and even calves, so long as they continue to suck the oows, thou^ it is 
no protection to the dog to feed him on milk. 

The poison does not seem to be injected by a sting, or by ova placed 
beneath the skin, for when the insect is allowed to feed freely on the 
hand it inserts the middle prong of the three portions into which the pro- 
boscis is divided somewhat deeply into the true skin. It then draws the 
prong out a little way and it assumes a crimson colour as the mandibles 
come into brisk operation.' The previously shrunken belly swells out and 
if left undisturbed the fly quietly departs whsn it is fulL A slight itching 
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imtadon follows the bite. In the ox the immediate effiMts are no greater 
than in man, but a few days afterwards the eye and nose begin to 
ran, and a swelling appears under the jaw and sometimeB at the 
nayel, and although the poor creature continues to graze, emaciation com- 
mences accompanied with a peculiar flacddity of the muscles. This 
proceeds unchecked untQ perhaps months afterwards, purging comes on, 
and the Tictim dies in a state of extreme exhaustion. The animals which 
are in good condition often perish soon after the bite is inflicted, with 
staggering and blindness as if the brain were affected. Sudden changes 
of temperature produced by falls of rain seem to hasten the progress of the 
complaint, but in general the wasting goes on for months. 

"When the carcase is opened the cellular tissue beneath the skin is 
found injected with air, as if a quantity of soap bubbles were scattered 
oyer it. The blood is small in quantity, and scarcely stains the hands in 
dissection. The fat is of a greenish yellow colour and of an oily con- 
sistence. All the muscles are flabby and the heart is often so soft that 
the fingers may be made to meet through it. The lungs and lirer partake 
of the disease. The stomach and bowels are pale and empty, and the 
■gall bladder is distended with bile. These symptoms seem to indicate 
poison in the blood, the germ of which enters when the proboscis is 
inserted. 

The mule, ass, and goat enjoy the same immunity from the tsetse 
as man. Hany large tribes on the Zambesi can keep no domestic 
animals except the goat in consequence of the scourge existing in 
their country. Human beings are frequently bitten yet suffer no 
harm, and zebras, bufGedoes, pigs, pallahs, and other antelopes feed 
quietly in the very habitat of the fly. There is not so much dif- 
ference in the natures of the horse and zebra, the buffalo and ox, 
the sheep and antelope, as to afford any satisfactoiy explanation of the 
phenomenon. Is not man as much a domestic animal as a dog? The 
disgust which the tsetse shows for animal excreta is turned to account 
by some of the doctors. They mix droppings of animals, human milk, and 
some medicines together, and smear the animals that are about to pass 
through an infested district. This though a preventiTe at the time 
is not a permament protection. Inoculation does not insure immimity, 
as animals which have been slightly bitten in one year may perish by a 
greater number of bites in the next. It is probable that with an increase 
of guns the game will perish as has happened in the south, and tsetse 
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deprived of food may become extiiict ammltaneoiialy with the larger 
animals. The ravages it commits are sometimes enormous. Sebitoane 
once lost nearly the entire cattle of his tribe, amounting to many hun- 
dreds, by unwittingly intruding upon the haunts of this murderous insect. 

Erery day, and all day long, has the traveller to contend with the 
ignorance and obstinacy and superstitions of the heathen he finds himself 
among — oftentimes alone — on whom he is dependent not only for the 
' success of his enterprise, but, alas ! for his very life. They will work 
when and as easily as they choose, and should they rebel against his just 
remonstrance and desert, he is a doomed man. Even when the explorer 
has plenty of money and companions and influence, his joumeyings are 
not invariably through paths of roses, as may be gathered from the 
following account of a day's march in Eastern Africa, by Burton : 

''About 5 a.m. the camp is fairly roused, and a little low chatting 
becomes audible. This is a critical moment. The poi-ters have promised 
overnight to start early and make a long wholesome march. But, ' uncer- 
tain, coy and hard to please,' they change their minds, like the fair sex; 
the cold morning makes them unlike tbe men of the warm evening, and 
perhaps one of them has fever. Moreover, in every caravan there is some 
lazy, loud-lunged, contradictory, and immonagcable fellow, whose sole 
delight is to give trouble. If no march be in prospect they sit obstinately 
before the fire, warming their hands and feet, inhaling tlio smoke with 
averted heads, and casting quizzical looks at their fuming and fidgety 
employer. If all be unanimous, it is vain to tempt them, even soft saw- 
der is but 'throwing comfits to cows.' We return to our tent. If, how- 
ever, there be a division, a little active stimulating will cause a march. 
Then a louder conversation leads to cries of 'Collect,' 'pack,' 'set oat,' 
'a journey, a journey to-day,' and some peculiarly African boasts, 'I am 
an ass,' 'a camel,' accompanied by a roar of bawling voices, drumming^ 
whistling, piping, and the braying of horns. The sons of Bamji 
come in a body to throw our tents and to receive small burthens, 
which, if possible, they shirk ; sometimes Eidogo does me the honour to 
inquire the programme of the day. The porters, however, hug the fire 
till driven from it, when they unstack the loads piled before our tents, 
and pour out of the camp or village. My companion and I, when well 
enough to ride, mount our asses led by the gun-bearers, who carry all 
necessaries for ofience and defence ; when unfit for exercise we are borne 
in hammocks slung to long poles and carried by two men at a time. The 
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Bnlocli tending thoir slaves, hasten off in a straggling bodj, thinking only 
of escaping on hour's son. The jemadar, however, is ordered to hring up 
the rear, \nth Said-bin-Salim, who is cold and surly, ahnsiye, and ready 
with his rattan. Pour or five packs have been left upon the ground by 
deserters or shirkers who have started empty handed, consequently 
our Arab either double loads more willing men or persuades the sons of 
Rnniji to carry a small parcel each, or that failing, he hires firom some 
near village a few porters by the day. This, however, is not easy ; the 
beads have been carried off, and the most tempting promises without pre- 
payment have no effect upon the African mind. 

^'Whon all is ready the guide rises and shoulders his load, which is 
never ono of the lightest. He deliberately raises his furled flag — a plain 
Llnod red, the sigu of a caravan from Zanzibar — much tattered by the 
ilioms, and is followed by a privileged Pagozi tom-toming upon a 
kettle-drum much resembling a European hour glass. This dignitary is 
robed in the splendour of scarlet broadcloth, a narrow piece about six feet 
long with a central aperture for the neck, and with streamers dangling 
bcforo and behind ; he also wears some wonderful head-dress, the spoils of 
A white and black monkey or the barred skin of a wild cat crowning the 
liend, bound round tho throat, hanging over the shoulders, and capped 
witli a tall cup-shapeil bunch of owl's feathers or the glorious plumes of 
tho cn»stcd crane. His insij^nia of office are the kipungo or fly-flapper, 
the tail of some boast, which ho affixes to his person as if it were a 
liutural grOfrth, the komc, or hooked iron spit, decorated with a central 
sausage of pai-ti-coloured beads, and a variety of oily little gourds coi> 
taiiiing snuff, simples^ and medicine for the road, strapped round his 
waist. He leads the caravan, and the better to secure the obedience of 
his ft llowers he has paid them in a sheep or a goat the value of what he 
will renover by fees and rations : the head of every animal slaughtered in 
camp and the presents at the end of the journey are exclusively his. A 
man guilty of preceding Uie Pagazi is liable to fine, and an arrow is 
cxtrnctcil from his quiver to substantiate his identity at the end of the 
march. Pouring out of the kraal in a disorderly mob, the porters stack 
their goods at some tree distant but a few hundred yards, and allow the 
late and lazy and the invalids to join the main body. Generally at this 
conjuncture the huts are fiix»d by neglect or mischievousness. The 
khainbi, especially in winter, bums like tinder, and the next caravan will 
find a heap of hot ashes and a few chan-ed sticks still standing. Yet by 
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waj of contrast, the Pogazi will often take the troublo to denote by tlie 
nsoal signposts to those following them that water is at hand ; hero and 
there a little facetiousness appears in these directions, a mouth U cut in 
the tree tnink to admit a bit of wood simulating a pipe, with other rcprc- 
sentations still more waggish. 

''After the preliminary halt, the carayan forming into the order of 
march, winds like a monstrous land serpent over hill, dxde, and p1;un. 
The kirangozi is followed by an Indian file ; those nearest to him arc 
heavily laden with ivory. When the weight of the tusk is inonlinate it 
is tied to a pole and is carried palanquin fashion by two men. The ivory 
carriers are succeeded by the bearers of cloth and beads, each man poising 
on either shoulder, and sometimes raising upon the head for rest, packs 
that resemble huge bolsters, six feet long by two in diameter, cradled in 
sticks which generally have a forked projection for facility in stacking and 
reshouldering the load. The sturdiest fellows are usually the lightest 
loaded in Eastern A£ica ; as elsewhere, the weakest go to the wall. The 
maximum of burden may be two farasilah, or seventy pounds avoirdupoia. 
Behind the cloth bearers straggles a long line of porters and slaves laden 
with the lighter stuff — rhinoceros teeth, hides, salt, tobacco, brass wire, 
iron hoes, boxes and bags, beds and tents, pots and water gourds, mats, 
and private stores. With the Pagazi, but in separate parlies, march the 
armed slaves, who are never seen to quit their muskets ; the women and 
the little toddling children, who rarely fail to carry something, be it only 
of a pound weight ; and the asses neatly laden with saddle-bags of giraffo 
and buffalo hide. A Mganga also universally accompanies the caravan, 
not disdaining to act as a common porter. The rear is brought np by 
the master, or the masters, of the caravan, who often remain far behind 
for the convenience of walking and to prevent desertion. 

« All the caravan is habited in its worst attire ; the East African derides 
those who wear upon a journey the cloth which should be reserved for 
display at home. If rain fall they will doff the single goat-skin hang 
round their sooty limbs and, folding it up, place it between the sbouldciB 
and the load. When grain is served out for a long march, each porter 
bears his posho or rations fastened like a large 'bustle' to the small of 
his back. Upon this again he sometimes binds, with its legs projecting 
outwards, the three-legged stool, which he deems necessary to preserve 
him from the danger of sitting upon the damp ground. As may be 
imagined, the barbarians have more ornament than dreaa. Some wear 
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u strip of zebra's mane bound round the head inQi the bristlj paiti* 
coloured hair standing out like a saint's ghnia, others prefer a long; 
bit of stiffened ox-tail rising like a unicorn's horn at least a foot above 
the forehead. Other ornaments axe the skins of monkeys and ocelots, 
roleaus and fillets of white, blue, or scarlet doth, and huge inmcheG <&' 
oiftrichy crane, and jay's feathers crowning the heads like the tufts oi 
certain fowls. Their arms are decorated with massiYe ivory bracelets^ 
heavy bangles of brass and copper and thin circlets of the same metal, 
beads in strings and bands adorn their necks, and small iron beDs strapped 
below the knee or round the ancle by the more axistocratic. All cany 
some weapon ; the heaviest armed have a bow and a bark quiver full of 
arrows, two or three long spears and assegais, and a little battle-axe, 
borne on the shoulder. 

** The normal recreations of a march are whistling, singing, shouting, 
hooting, homing, drumming, imitating the cries of birds and beasts, 
repeating words which ace never used except on journeys. There is 
gabble enough and abundant squabbling ; in fact, perpetual noise, which 
the ear, however, soons learns to- distinguish for the hubbub of a halt. The 
uproar redoubles near a village where the flag is unfurled and where the 
line lags to display itself. All give vent to loud shouts : ' Hopa, hopa ! 
go on, go on — Mgogolo! a stoppage — food, food — don't be tired — the 
kraal is here — home is near — hasten, Kirangozi— oh ! we see our mothers 
— we go to eat.' On the rood it is considered prudent, as well as 
pleasurable, to be as loud as possible, in order to impress upon plunderers 
an exaggerated idea of the caravan's strength ; for equally good reasons 
silence is recommended in the kraal. When threatened with attack, and 
no ready escape suggests itself, the porters ground their loads and prepare 
for action. It is only self-interest that makes them brave. I have seen 
a small cow trotting up with tail erect break a line of 150 men carrying 
goods not their own. If a hapless hare or antelope cross the path, every 
man casts his pack, brandishes his spear, and starts in pursuit ; the 
animal, never running straight, is soon killed and torn limb from limb, 
each hunter devouring his morsel raw. When two parties meet) that 
commanded by an Arab claims the road. If both are Wanyamwezi, violent 
quarrels ensue ; fatal weapons, which are too ready at hand, are turned 
to more harmless purposes, the bow and spear being used as whip and 
cudgel. These affirays are not rancorous till blood is shed. Few tribes 
are less £iendly for so trifling an aflair as a broken head ; even a slight 
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eat, or a shallow stab, is little thought of; but if returned with internt * 
great loss of life may arise from the slenderest cause. When fiiendlj 
caravans meet, the two Kirangosis sidle up with a stage pace, a stride and 
a stand, and with sidelong looks prance till arrived within distance, then 
suddenly and simultaneously ducking, .like boys 'give a back,' they come 
to loggerheads and exchange a butt violently as fighting rams. Their 
example is followed by all with a crush which might be mistaken for the 
beginning of a faction ; but it ends, if there be no bad blood, in shouts of 
laughter. The weaker body, however, must yield precedence and offer a 
small present as blackmaiL" 

After all, however, there is some reason in the African's objection to be 
hurried on a march, or to exert himself overmuch in the interests of a 
traveller, whose private affairs are nothing to him and whom, when 
discharged, ho will in all probability never see again. He does not par- 
ticularly wish to see him, as he is perfectly comfortable at home. According 
to the last quoted authority he rises with the dawn from his couch of cow's- 
hide. The hut is cool and comfortable during the day ; but the barred door, 
impeding ventilation at night, causes it to be close and disagreeable. The 
hour before sunrise being the coldest time, he usually kindles a fire and* 
addresses himself to his constant companion the pipe. When the sun 
becomes sufficiently powerful, he removes the reed-screen from, the entrance 
and issues forth to bosk in the morning beams. The villages are populous, 
and tho houses touching one another enable the occupants, when squat- 
ting outside and fronting the central square, to chat and chatter without 
moving. About 7 a.m., when the dew has partially disappeared from the 
grass, the elder bojrs drive the flocks and herds to pasture, with loud 
shouts and sounding applications of the quarter staff. They return only 
when the sun is sinking behind the western horizon. At 8 p.m. thoae 
who have provisions at home enter the hut to refection with ugali or 
holcus-porridge, those who have not join a friend. Pombe, when pro* 
curable, is drunk from the earliest dawn. 

After breaking his fast, the African repairs, pipe in hand, to the 
Iwanza, the village public previously described. Here in the society of 
his own sex he will spend the greater part of the day talking and lan^iing^ 
raioking, or torpid with sleep. Occasionally he sits down to play. As 
with barbarians generally, gambling in him is a passion. The nonnal 
game is our ''heads and tails," the implement, a flnt stone, a rou^ 
circle of tin, or the bottom of a broken pot The more civilised have 
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learned the ''bas" of the coast^ a kind of '^tables" with oounten and 
cups hollowed in a solid plank. Many of the TVanyamwexi haire been 
compelled by this indulgence to sell themselves into slayery after playing 
throngh their property; they even stake their^aged mothers against the 
eqniralent of an old lady in these lands, — a cow or a pair of goats. As 
may be imagined, squabbles are perpetual, they are almost always, 
however, settled amongst fellow- villagers with bloodless weapons. Others 
instead of gambling, seek some employment which, working the hands 
and leaving the rest of the body and the mind at ease, is ever a favourite 
with the Asiatic and the African; they whittle wood, pierce and wire 
their pipe sticks — ^an art in which all are adepts, — shave one another's 
heads, pluck out their beards, eye-brows, and eyelashes, and prepare and 
polish their weapons. 

'<At about one p.m., the African, unless otherwise employed, returns 
to his hut to eat the most substantial and the last meal of the day, which 
has been cooked by his women. Eminently gregarious, however, he 
often prefers the Iwanza as a dining room where his male children, 
relatives, and Mends meet during the most important hour of the twenty- 
four. "With the savage and the barbarian food is the all in all of life, 
food is his thought by day, food is his dream by night. The civilised 
European who never knows hunger nor thirst without the instant means 
of gratifying every whim of appetite, can hardly conceive the extent to 
which his wild brother's soul is swayed by stomach ; he can scarcely 
comprehend the state of mental absorption in which the ravenous human 
animal broods over the carcase of an old goat, the delight which he takes 
in superintending every part of the cooking process, and the jealous eye 
with which he regards all who live better than himself. After eating, 
the East African invariably indulges in a long fit of torpidity from which 
ho awakes to pass the afternoon as he did the forenoon, chatting, playing, 
smoking, and chewing sweet earth. Towards sunset all issue forth to 
enjoy the coolness ; the men sit outside the Iwanza, whilst the women 
and the girls, after fetching water for household wants from the well, 
collecting in a group upon their little stools, indulge in the pleasures of 
gossiping and the pipe. This hour in the more favoured parts of the 
country, is replete with enjoyment. As the hours of darkness draw nigh, 
the village doors are carefully closed, and after milking his cows, each 
peasant retires to his hut, or passes his time squatting round the fire with 
his friends in the Iwanza. He has not yet learned the art of making 
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a wick, and of filling a bit of pottery with oiL When a light is wanted 
he ignites a stick of the oleaginous msasaotree— a yellow, hard, dose- 
grained, and elastic wood with few knots, much used in making spears, 
bows, and walking staves — which boms for a quarter of an hour with a 
brilliant flame. He repairs to his hard couch before midnight and snores 
with a single sleep till dawn. For thorough enjoyment, night must 
be spent in insensibility, as day is in inebriety, and though an early riser 
he aroids the ' early to bed' in order that he may be able to slumber 
through half the day. 

'' Such is the African's idle day, and thus every summer is spent. As 
the wintry rains draw nigh, the necessity of doily bread suggests itself. * 
The peasants then leave their huts at six or seven a.m., often without 
provision which now becomes scarce, and labour till noon or two p.m., 
when they return home, and find food prepared by the wife or the slave 
girl. During the afternoon they return to work, and sometimes, when 
the rains ore near, they are aided by the women. Towards sunset all 
wend homewards in a body, laden with their implements of cultivation, 
and singing a kind of ' dulce domum' in a simple and pleasing recitative.'* 

Let us conclude this brief sketch of the perils and inconveniences that 
menace the explorer of savage shores by presenting the reader with a 
picture of the approach of one of the ships bearing some of the earliest 
English visitants to the cannibal shores of the Southern Seas : 

''Notwithstanding," says Mr. Ellis, ''all our endeavours to induce the 
natives to approach the ship, they continued for a long time at some distance 
viewing us with apparent surprise and suspicion. At length one of the 
canoes, containing two men and a boy, ventured alongside. Perceiving a 
lobster lying among a number of spears at the bottom of the canoe, I 
intimated by signs my wish to have it, and the chief readily handed it up. 
I gave him in return two or three middle-sise fish-hooks, which, after 
examining rather curiously, he gave to the boy, who having no pocket to 
put them in, or any article of dress to which they mig^t be attached, 
instantly deposited them in his mouth, and continued to hold with both 
hands the rope hanging from the ship. 

" The principal person in the canoe appeared willing to come on board. 
I pointed to the rope he was grasping and put out my hand to assist him 
up the ship's side. He involuntarily laid hold of it, but could scarcely 
have felt my grasp when he instantly drew back his hand and raising it 
to his nostrils smelt at it most significantly as if to ascertain with what 
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kind of being he had come in contact. After a few moments' pause he 
cli|nbed over the ship's side, and as soon as he had reached the deck our 
captain led him to a chair on the qnarter-deck, and pointing to the seat 
signified his wish that he should be seated. The chief^ however, having 
viewed it for some time, poshed it aside and sat down on the deck. Onr 
captain had been desirous to have the chief aboard that he might ascertain 
from him whether the island produced sandal-wood, as he was bound to 
the Marquesas in search of that article. A piece was therefore procured 
and shown him, with the qualities of which he appeared fanuliar, for after 
smelling it and calling it by some name he pointed to the shore. 

" "While we had been thus engaged, many of the canoes had approached 
the ship, and when we turned round a number of the natives appeared on 
deck, and others were climbing over the bulwarks. They were certainly 
the most savage-looking natives I had ever seen; and these barbarians 
were as unceremonious as their appearance was uninviting. A gigantic, 
fierce-looking fellow seized a youth as he was standing by the gangway 
and endeavoured to lift him over the deck, but the lad struggling escaped 
from his grasp. He then seized our cabin-boy, but the sailors coming to 
his assistance and the native finding that he could not disengage him from 
their hold, pulled his woollen shirt over his head and was about to leap 
into the sea when he was arrested by the sailors. TVe had a large ship- 
dog chained to his kennel on the deck, and although this animal was not 
only fearless but savage, yet the appearance of the natives seemed to 
terrify him. One of them caught the dog in his arms and was proceeding 
over the ship's side with him, but perceiving him fastened to his kennel 
by the chain he was obliged to relinquish his prize, evidently much dis- 
appointed. He then seized the keniiel with the dog in it, when, finding 
it nailed to the deck, he ceased his attempts to remove it and gazed round 
the ship in search of some object which he could secure. We had brought 
from Port Jackson two young kittens ; one of these now came up from the 
cabin, but she no sooner made her appearance on the deck, than a native, 
springing like a tiger on its prey, caught up the unconscious animal and 
instantly leaped over the ship's side into the sea. Hastening to the side 
of the deck I looked over the bulwarks and beheld him swimming rapidly 
towards a canoe which lay about fifty yards from the ship. As soon as he 
had reached this canoe, holding the cat with both hands, he exhibited it 
to his companions with evident exultation. 

'' Orders were given to clear the ship. A general scuffle ensued be- 
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twM& tlw iilanden sad Que Munen, in whioli naaj of the fbimer mn 
driven headlong into the aeai, irhere they aeemed u mnch &t home u on 
■olid ground; while others clambered over the resiel's mdea into their 
canoes. In the midst of the confosion and the rebeating of the ootiTes 
the dag, which had hitherto slunk into hii kennel, recorered his osuol 
biddneas and not only increased the eonstemation by his barking, bnt 
■evenly tore the leg of one of the fogitlTes vho was hmtjuiing out of the 
ship near the spot where he was n>iftin*J. The decks wen now cleared ; 
but aa many of the people still hung about the sbronds and chains the 
sailon drew the loi^ knires with which, when among the islands, they 
were fimiished, and br menacing geatnres, without wonnding any, sno- 
cceded in detaching them altogether from the ihip. Some of them aeemed 
qnite nncoDscioos of the keenness of the knife, and I beliere had their 
hands deeply cot by snatching at the blades." 
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SELZOIOK, u sigmQ^g roverence of God and a belief in 
^ fiituie levoida and poniBbments, may be said to have no 
* existence among people who aie Absolutely sarage. Belief 
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in life hereafter is incompatible with non-belief in the Azietence of 
the soul, and difficolt indeed wonld it be to show a thorough bar- 
barian who did not repudiate that grand and awful trust. He is too 
much afraid of the mysterious thing to confess to being its custodian. 
Undoubtedly he is quite conscious of a power within him immensely 
superior to that which gives motion to his anns and legs, and inrites him 
to eat when he is hungry. He ''has ears and hears," and ''the still small 
Toice" that speaks all languages and fits its admonitions to the meanest 
understanding bears the savage no less than the citizen company all the 
day long, noting all his acts and whispering its approvals and its censures 
of them ; and when the savage reclines at night on his mat of rushes, the 
still small voice is still vigilant, and reveals for his secret contemplation 
such vivid pictures of the day's misdoing, that his hands ache with so 
fervently clasping his wooden gree-grce, and he is rocked to sleep and 
horrid dreams with trembling and quaking fear. 

But the savage, while he acknowledges the mysterious influence, has 
not the least notion as to its origin. To his hazy mind the word " in- 
comprehensible" is synonymous with "evil," and the most incomprehen- 
sible thing to him, and consequently the most evil, is death. With us it 
is anxiety as to hereafter that makes death terrible; with the savage 
death is detestable only as a gravedigger, a malicious spirit who snatches 
him away from the world — where his children and his wives are, and 
where tobacco grows, and palm-trees yield good wine, — who snatches him 
away frt>m all these good things and every other, and shuts him in the 
dark damp earth to decay like a rotten branch. 

Death therefore is, in his eyes, the king of evil, and all minor evils 
agents of the king, and working with but one aim though with seeming 
indirectness. This it is that makes the savage a miserable wretoh— 
despite nature's great bounty in supplying him with food without reaping 
or sowing, and so "tempering the wind" that the shelter of the boughs 
makes him a house that is worm enough, and the leaves of the trees such 
raiment as he requires. Through his constant suspicion he is like 
a man with a hundred jars of honey, of the same pattern and filled the 
same, but one — he knows not which — ^is poisoned. Taste he must or 
perish of hunger, but taste he may and perish of poison ; and so, 
quaking all the time, he picks a little and a little, suspecting this jar 
because it is so very sweet, and that because it has a twang of acid, and 
so goes on diminishing his ninety-mne chances of appeasing his hunger 
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and Hying, to level odds, that he Trill escape both hunger and poisai and 
die of fright. Death i« the saTage'a poisoned honey-pot. He maj meet 
it in the wind, in the rain ; it may eren (why not ? he has known snch 
cases) come to him in a sonray. It may meet him in the forest where 
he hnnts for his daily bread ! That bird that just now flitted by so sod- 
denly and with such a cnrions cry may be an emissary of the king of eril, 
and now hastening to tell the king that there is he— the victim — all alone 
and nnprotected in the forest, easy prey for the king if he comes at once ! 
2^0 more hnnting for that day though half-a-dozen empty bellies be the 
consequence ; away with spear and blow-gun, and welcome charms and 
fetiches to be counted and kissed and caressed all the way home — aye, 
and for a long time afterwards, for that very bird may still be perched 
artop of the hut, peeping in at a chink, and only waiting for the victim to 
dose his eyes to summon the grim king once more. In his tribulation he 
confides the secret of his uneasiness to his wife, who with affectionate zeal 
runs £>r the gree-gree-man, who, on hearing the case, shakes his head so 
ominously, that though even the very leopard-skin that hangs before the 
doorway be the price demanded for it, the most powerful charm the gree. 
gree-mon has to dispose of must be obtained. 

It is only, however, to the perfect savage — ^the Pan and Ongbi of 
Central Africa, the Andamaner of Polynesia, and some others — ^that the 
above remarks apply. K we take belief in the soul and its immortality 
as the test, we shall find the number of absolute barbarians somewhat less 
than at first Sight appears ; indeed, the mythological traditions of many 
savage people, wrapped as they invariably are in absurdity, will fr^uently 
exhibit in the main such close resemblance to certain portions of our 
Scripture history as to fill us with surprise and wonder. Take, for 
instance, the following examples occurring in Samoa, frimished by the 
Eev. QeoTge Turner : 

''The earliest traditions of the Samoans describe a time when the 
heavens alone were inhabited and the earth covered over with water. 
Tangaloa, the great Polynesian Jupiter, then sent down his daughter in 
the form of a bird called the Turi (a snipe), to search for a resting-place. 
After flying about for a long time she found a rock partially above the 
surface of the water. (This looks like the Mosaic account of the deluge : 
but the story goes on the origin of the human race.) Turi went up and 
told her father that she had found but one spot on which she could rest. 
Tangaloa sent her down again to visit the place. She went to and fro 
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repeatedly, and, erery time she went up, reported that the ory sorflDiee 
was extending on all sides. He then sent her down with some earth, and 
a creeping plant, as all was barren rock. She continued to visit the earth 
and return to the skies. Next visit, the plant was spreading. Next time 
it was withered and decomposing. Next visit it swarmed with worms. 
And the next time had become men and women ! A strange account of 
man's origin. But how affectingly it reminds one of his end : ' They 
shall lie down alike in the dust, and the worms shall cover them.' 

*' They have no consecutive tales of these early times ; but we give the 
disjointed fragments as we find them. They say that of old the heavens 
fell down, and that people had to crawl about like the lower animals. 
After a time, the arrow-root and another similar plant pushed up the 
heavens. The place where these plants grew is still pointed out, and 
caUed the Te'engga-langi, or heaven-pushing place. But the heads of the 
people continued to knock on the skies. One day, a woman was passing 
along who had been drawing water. A man came up to her and said that 
he would push up the heavens, if she would give him some water to 
drink. ' Push them up first,' she replied. He pushed them up. * Will 
that do ?' said he. ' No, a little further.' He sent them up higher still, 
and then she handed him her cocoa-nut-shell water bottle. Another 
account says, that a person named Tiitu pushed up the heavens ; and the 
hollow places in a rock, nearly six feet long, are pointed out as his foot- 
prints. They tell about a man called Losi, who went up on a visit to 
the heavens. He found land and sea there, people, houses, and planta- 
tions. The people were kind to him and supplied him with plenty of 
food. This was the first time he had seen or tasted taro. He soo^t for 
some in the plantations and brought it down to the earth ; and henoe they 
say Ite origin of taro. They do not say how he got up and down. Whca 
the taro tree fell, they say its trunk and branches extended a distance of 
nearly sixty miles. In this and the following tale we are reminded of 
Jacob's ladder. 

'' Two young men, named Punifanga and Tafalin, determined one after- 
noon to pay a visit to the moon. Punifanga said ho knew a tree by which 
they could go up. Tafalin was afraid it might not reach high enough, 
and said he would try another plan. Punifanga went to his tree, bat 
Tafalin kindled a fire, and heaped on cocoa-nut shcUs and other fuel su as 
to raise a great smoke. The smoke rose in a dense straight column, like 
a cocoa-nut treo toweriog away into the heavens. Tafalin then jumped 
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on to the column of smoke, and went np and reached the moon long 
before Fnnifimga. One wishes to know what they did nexti bat here 
the tale abruptly ends, with the chagrin of Ponifanga when he got np 
and saw Tafalin there before him, sitting langhing at him for haTing beec 
so long on the way. 

<< In another story we are told, that the man came down one erening 
and picked np a woman, called Sina, and her child. It was during a time 
<^ famine. She was working in the evening twilight, beating ont some 
bark with which to make native doth. The moon was jnst rising, and it 
reminded her of a great bread-firoit. Looking up to it she said, ' Why 
cannot you come down and let my child haye a bit of you ?* The moon 
was indignant at the idea of being eaten, came forthwith, and took up her 
child, board, mallet, and all. The popular superstition of 'the man in 
the moon, who gathered sticks on the Sabbath-day,' is not yet forgotten 
in England, and in Samoa, of the woman in the moon. * Yonder is Sina,' 
they say, 'and her child, and mallet and board.' 

" We haye a fragment or two, also, about the sun. A woman called 
Manquamanqui became pregnant by looking at the rising sun. Her son 
grew, and was named 'Child of the Sun.' At his marriage he asked his 
mother for a dowry. She sent him to his father the Sun, to beg firom him, 
and told '^™ how to go. Pollowing her directions, he went one morning, - 
with a long vine from the bush, which is the convenient substitute for a rope, ' 
climbed a tree, threw his rope, with a noose at the end of it, and caught 
the Sun. He made his message known and (Pandora-like) got a present 
for his bride. The Sun first asked him what was his choice, blessings or 
calamities ? He chose, of course, the former, and came down with his 
store of blessings done up in a basket. There is another tale about this 
Samoan Phaeton, similar to what is related of the Hawaiian Mani. They 
say that he and his mother were annoyed at the rapidity of the sun's 
course in those days — that it rose, reached the meridian, and set ' before 
they could get their mats dried.' He determined to make it go slower. 
He climbed a tree one morning early, and with a rope and noose all ready, 
watched for the appearance of the sim. Just as it emerged from the 
horizon, he threw, and caught it ; the sun struggled to get clear, but in 
Tain, Then fearing lest it should be strangled, it called out in distress, 
' Oh ! have mercy on me, and spare my life. What do you want?' 'We 
wish you to go slower, we can get no work done.' * Yery well,' replied 
the Sun ; let me go, and for the friture I will walk slowly, and never go 
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qnick again.' He let go the rope, and ever sinoe the ran has gone alowly, 
and given ns longer days. Ludicrons and puerile as this is, one cannot 
help seeing in it the wreck of that rahlime description in the hook of 
Joshua, of the day when that man of God stood in the si^t of Israel, and 
said : ' Sun, stand thou still upon Giheon ; and thou, Moon, in the rallej 
of Ajalon. And the Sun stood stiU, and the Moon stayed until the people 
had aTcngcd themselves upon their enemies.' 

'' l!hcre are hut few talcs in Samoa in which we can trace the deluge ; 
nor are these circumstantial as those which obtain in some other parts of 
the Pacific. It is the universal belief, however, 'that of old, the fish 
swam where the land now is ;' and tradition now adds, when the waters 
abated, many of the fish of the sea were left on the land, and afterwards 
were changed into stones. Hence, they say, there are stones in abundance 
in the bush and among the mountains which were once shoi'ks and other 
inhabitants of the deep." 

The Figians, islanders of the same group, have an advantage over the 
Samoans in this last mythological matter of the deluge. They have at 
least half-a-dozen versions of the great flood, of which the two following^ 
furnished by Ellis and Williams, will serve : 

** They speak of a deluge which, according to some of their accounts, 
was partial, but in others is stated to have been universal. The cause of 
the great flood was the killing of Turukana — a favourite bird belonging to 
XJdengei — by two mischievous lads, the grandsons of the god. These, 
instead of apologizing for their ofiunce, added insolent language to the 
outrage, and fortifying, with the assistance of their friends, the town in 
which they lived, defied XJdengei to do his worst It is said, that although 
it took the angry god three months to collect his forces, he was unable to 
subdue the rebels, and, disbanding his army, resolved on more ^^M^m^ 
revenge. At his command the dark clouds gathered and burst, pouring 
streams on the devoted earth. Towns, hills, and mountains were mt^ 
cessively submerged ; but the rebels, secure in the raperior height of their 
own dwelling-place, looked on without concern. But when at last tlia 
terrible surges invaded their fortress, they cried for direction to a god, 
who, according to various accounts, sent them a shaddock punt, or two 
canoes, or taught them to build a canoe themselves. However, all agree 
the remnant of the human race was saved : the number was eighty." 

So says Mr. Williams. Kow for a literal translation, furnished bj 
Mr. Osmond to Mr. Ellis : 

n. 14 
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<< Destroyed was Otoheite by the sea ; no maz^ nor dog, nor fowl 
lemoined. The groves of trees and the stones were carried away by the 
wind. They were destroyed, and the deep was over the land. But these 
two persons, the hnsbond and the wife (when it came in)^ he took up his 
yoong pig, she took up her yonng chickens ; he took up the yonng dog, 
and she the yonng kitten. They were going forth, and looking at Orofena 
(the highest hiU in the island), the hnsband said, 'Up both of us to yonder 
monntain high.' The wife replied, 'No, let us not go thither.' The 
hnsband said, ' It is a high rock and will not be reached by the sea ; ' but 
the wife replied, * Beached it will be by the sea yonder : let ns ascend 
Opitohito, round as a breast ; it will not be reached by the sea.' They 
two arrived there. Orofena was overwhelmed by the waves : Opitohito 
alone remained and was their abode. There they watched ten nights; 
the sea ebbed, and they saw the two little heads of the mountains in their 
elevation. When the waters retired, the land remained without produce, 
without man, and the fish were putrid in the holes of the rocks. The 
earth remained, but the shrubs were destroyed. They descended and 
gazed with astonishment : there were no hcmses, nor cocoa-nuts, nor palm- 
trees, nor bread-fruit, nor grass ; all was destroyed by the sea. They two 
dwelt together ; and the woman brought forth two children, a son and a 
daughter. In those days covered was the land with food ; and from two 
persons the earth was repeopled." 

The Pigian believes in a future state of perpetual bliss, but not that the 
soul, as soon as it leaves the body, is absolved of all care. Indeed, 
according to popular belief, the journey of the soul from earth to heaven 
is a very formidable business. 

''On the road to Nai Thombothombo, and about five miles from it, is a 
solitary hill of hard reddish clay spotted with black boulders, having on 
its right a pretty grove, and on the left cheerless hills. Its name is 
Takiveleyaiva. When near this spot the disembodied spirit throws the 
whale's tooth, which is placed in the hand of the corpse at burial, at a 
spiritual pandonus ; having succeeded in hitting this, he ascends the lull 
and there waits until joined by the spirits of his strangled wife or wives. 
Should he miss the mark he is still supposed to remain in this solitary 
resting-place, bemoaning the want of ofiPection on the part of his wife and 
friends, who one depriving him of his expected companions. And this is 
tke lone spirit's lament : ' How is this ? Eor a long time I planted food 
for my wife, and was also of great use to her friends. Why, then, is she 
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not allowed to follow me ? Do mj friends lore me no better than this 
after so many years of toil ? Will no one in lore to me strangle my 
wife?' 

*' Blessed at last with the company of his wife or wives, who bear his 
train, or sad because of their absence, the husband advance towards Nai 
Thombothombo, and, club in hand, boards the canoe which carries spirits 
to meet their examiner. Kotice of his approach is given by a paroquet 
which cries once, twice, and so on, according to the number of spirits in 
the canoe, announcing a great number by chattering. The highway to 
Mbulu lies through Nambonggatai, which, it seems, is at once a real and 
unreal town, the visible part being occupied by ordinary mortals, while in 
the unseen portion dwells the family who hold inquest on departed spirits. 
Thus the cry of the bird answers a two-fold purpose, warning the people 
to set open the doors that the spirit may have a free course, and preventing 
the ghostly inquisitors from being taken by surprise. The houses in the 
town are built with reference to a peculiarity in the locomotion of spirits, 
who are supposed at this stage to pass straight forward : hence all the 
doorways are- opposite to each other, so that the shade may pass through 
without interruption. The inhabitants speak in low tones, and if separated 
by a little distance communicate their thoughts by signs. 

** Bygone generations had to meet Samu or Bavuyalo ; but as he died 
in 1847 by a curious misfortune, his duties now devolve upon his sons, 
who, having been long in partnership with their illustrious father, are 
quite competent to carry on his office. As it is probable that the elder 
son will shortly receive the paternal title, or an equivalent, we will speak 
of him as Samuyalo the Killer of Souls. On hearing the paroquet, Samu 
and his brothers hide themselves in some spiritual mangrove bushes just 
beyond the town and alongside of the path in which they stick a reed as a 
prohibition to the spirit to pass that way. Should the comer be courageous, 
he raises his club in defiance of the t^thu and those who' place it there, 
whereupon Samu appears to give him battle, first asking, ' Who are you, 
and whence do you come?' As many carry their inveterate habit of 
lying into another world, they make themselves out to be of vast im- 
portance, and to such Samu gives the lie and fells them to the ground. 
Should the ghost conquer in the combat, he passes on to the judgment 
seat of Ndengei ; he is disqualified for appearing there ^nd is doomed to 
wander among the mountains. If he be killed in the encounter, he is 
cooked and eaten by Samu and his brethren. 
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''Some traditions pat the eTantinBtion queatioiis into the moatii of 
Samn, and judge the spirit at this stage ; hut the greater number lefier 
the inquisition to NdengeL 

''Those who escape the duh of the soul-destroyer walk on to I^ain- 
delinde, one of the highest peaks of the EauTandra mountains. Here the 
path of the llbulu ends abruptly at the brink of a precipice, the base of 
which is said to be washed by a deep kke. Beyond this precipice projects 
a large steer-oar, which one tradition puts in the charge of l^dengei him- 
self, but another more consistently in the keeping of an old man and his 
son, who act under the direction of the god. These accost the coming 
fpirit thus : ' Tinder Avhat circumstances do you come to us ? How did 
you conduct yourself in the other world ?' If the ghost should be one of 
rank, he answers : ' I am a great chief; I lived as a chief, and my con- 
duct was that of a chief. I had great wealth, many wires, and ruled over 
a powerful people. I haye destroyed many towns, and slain many in 
war.' To this the reply is, 'Good, good. Take a seat on the broad part 
of this oar, and refresh yourself in ihe cool breeze.' No sooner is he 
seated than they lift the handle of the oar, which lies inland, and he is 
thus thrown down headlong into the deep waters below through which he 
passes to Murimuria. Such as have gained the special fayour of Ndengei are 
warned not to go out on the oar, but to sit near those who hold it, and after 
a short n*pose are sent back to the place whence they came to be deified." 

The gods of the Eigians would, howeyer, seem tc cling with considerable 
tenacity to the weaknesses that distinguish the most ordinary mortals. 
They quarrel, they fight, and worse still, descend to act the part of lady- 
stealers, and this eyen when the booty is the daughter of a neighbouring 
god. The last ' ' pretty scandal " of this character is related by Mr. Seeman 
in his recently published work on Figi : 

" Once upon a time there dwelt at Bewa a powerful god, whose name 
was Bayoyonicakaugawo, and along with him his friend the god of the 
winds, from Waima. Bayoyonicakaugawa was leading a solitary life, and 
ha^ long been thinking of taking a wife to himself. At last his mind 
seemed to be made up. ' Put mast and soil into the canoe,' he said, 'and 
let us take some women from Eokoua, the god of Koicobocobo.' * When 
do you think of starting?' inquired his- friends. 'I shall go in broad 
daylight,' was the reply ; 'or do you think I am a coward to choose the 
night for my work ?' All things being ready, the two friends set sail and 
anchored towards sunset off 2Taicobocobo. There they waited, contrary 
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to legion customs, one, two, three days without any friendly communica- 
tion from the shore reaching them, for Eokoua, probably guossing their 
intention, had strictly forbidden his people to take any food to the canoe. 
Bokoua's repugnance, however,, was not shared by his household. His 
dau^ter, the loTely Nuiogabui, who diffused so sweet and powerful a 
perfhme, that if the wind blew from the east the perfume could be per- 
eeiyed in the west, and if it blew from the west it could be perceived in 
the east, in consequence of which and on account of her great personal 
beauty, all the young men fell in love with her. Naiogabui ordered one 
of her female slaves to cook a yam and take it to the foreign canoe, and at 
the same time inform its owner that she would be with him at the first 
opportunity. To give a further proof of her affection she ordered all the 
women in Nuicobocobo to have a day*s fishing. This order having been 
promptly executed, and the fish cooked, Naiogabui herself swam off with 
it during the night and preseuted it to the Rewa god. 

" Bavovonicakaugawa was charmed with the princess and ready to 
start with her at once. She, however, begged him to wait another ni^t 
to enable Naimilamila, one of Eokoua's young wives, to accompany them. 
Kaimilamila was a native of Naicobocobo, and, against her will, united to 
Bokoua, who hod no affection whatever for her, and kept her exclusively 
to scratch his head or play with his locks — hence her name. Dissatisfied 
with her sad lot, she had concocted with her stepdaughter a plan for escape, 
and was making active preparations to carry it into execution. On the 
night agreed upon, Naimilamila was true to her engagement ' Who are 
you?' a.sked the god as she stepped on the deck. * I am Eokoua's wife,' 
she rejoined. ' Get your canoe under weigh ; my lord may follow cloeelj 
on my heels ; and Naiogabui will be with us immediately.' Almi^tt 
directly afterwards a splash in the water was heard. ' There she oomai^* 
cried Naimilamila, 'make sail;' and instantly the canoe« with Bafofeoi- 
cakaugawa, his friend, and the two women, departed for Bewa. 

" Next morning, when Bokoua discovered the elopement, he determined 
to pursue the fugitives, and for that purpose embarked in the * Vatateilali,' 
a canoe deriving its name fh>m his large drum, the sound of which was so 
powerful that it could be heard all over Figi. His club and wptar ware 
put on board, both of which were of such gigantic dimensions and weig|it 
that it took ten men to lift either of them. Bokoua soon reached Nokni- 
lailai, where he took the spear out, and making a kind of bridge of it, 
walked over it on shore. Taking spear and dub in his hand, he mosin^y 
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walked along. * It will never do to be at once diacoyered,' lie aid to 
liimaelf. 'I must disgniae myaelfl Bat what ahape ahall I aaamne? 
that of a hog or a dog? Aa a hog I ahonld not be allowed to coma near 
the door ; and aa a dog I ahonld haye to pick the bonea thrown oolside. 
Neither will answer my purpose ; I shall therefore asaome the shape of a 
woman.' Continuing hia walk along the beach he met an old woman 
carrying a basket of taro and puddings ready cooked, and without letting 
her be at all aware of it, he exchanged figures with her. He then 
enquired whither she was going, and being infonned to the house cf the 
god of Bewa, he took the basket from her, and leaving club and spear on 
the beach, proceeded to his destination. His disguise was so complete that 
even his own daughter did not recognize him. ' Who is that ?' she asked 
as he was about to enter. 'It is 1/ replied Eokoua in a feigned voice ; 
'I have come from Monisa with food.' 'Come in, old lady/ said Naio- 
gabui, 'and sit down.' Eokoua accordingly entered and took care to sit 
like a Figian woman would do, so that hia disguise might not be dis- 
covered. 'Are you going back to-night?' he was asked. ' Xo,' the db- 
gnised god replied, 'there is no occasion for that.' Finding it very close 
in the house, Eokoua proposed a walk and a bath, to which both Naio- 
gabui and Naimilamila agreed. When getting the women to that spot of 
tke beach where club and spear had been left, he threw off his disguise 
and exclaimed, ' You little knew who I was ; I am Eokoua, your lord and 
master ;' and at the same time taking hold of their hands, he dragged the 
runaways to the canoe and departed homewards. 

" When the Eewa god found his women gone he again started for Nai- 
cobocobo, where, as he wore no disguise, he was instantly recognised, his 
canoe taken and dragged on shore by Eokoua's men, while he himself and 
his faithful friend, who again accompanied him, were seized and made pig 
drivers. They were kept in this degrading position a long time until a 
great festival took place in Yanua Levu which Eokoua and his party 
attended. Arrived at the destination the Eewa god and his friends were 
left in charge of the two canoes that had carried the party thither, whilst 
all the others went on shore to enjoy themselves ; but as both friends were 
liked by all the women they were kept amply supplied with food and 
other good things during the festival. Nevertheless Eavovonicakaugawa 
was very much cast down, and taking a kava root he offered it as a sacri- 
fice, and despairingly exdaiimed, ' Have none of the mighty gods of Eewa 
pity on my misfortune?' His friend's body became instantly possessed 
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hj a god, and began to tremble riolently. * Wbat do you want ?' asked 
the god within. <A gale to frighten my oppressors out of their wits.' 
* It shall be granted,' replied the god, and departed. 

** The festival being over, Bokona's party embarked for. Naicobocobo ; 
but it had hardly set sail when a strong northerly gale sprung up, which 
nearly destroyed the canoes and terribly frightened those on board. Still 
they reached Naicobocobo, where the Bewa god prayed for an easterly 
wind to carry him home. All Eokoua's men having landed and left the 
women behind to carry the goods and luggage on shore, the desired wind 
sprang up and the two canoes, with sails set, started for Rewa, where 
they safely arrived, and the goats and other property were landed and 
distributed as presents among the people. But Eokoua was not to be 
beaten thus. Although his two canoes had been taken there was still 
the one taken from Bavovonicakaugawa on his second visit to Naicobocobo: 
that was launched without delay and the fugitives pursued. Arriving at 
Kukuilailai, Bokoua laid his spear on the deck of the canoe and walked 
on shore, as he had done on a previous occasion. Landed, he dropped his 
heavy club, thereby causing so loud a noise that it woke all the people in 
Yiti Levu. This noise did not escape the quick ear of Xaimilamila. ' Be 
on your guard,' she said to her new lord ; 'Bokoua is coming; I heard 
his club fall : he can assume any shape he pleases, be a dog, or a pig, or 
a woman ; he can command even solid rocks to split open and admit him ; 
so be on your guard.' Bokoua, meanwhile, met a young girl from Nadoo 
on the road, cxirrying shrimps, landcrabs, and taro to the house of the god 
of Bewa, and without hesitation he assumed her shape, and she took his 
without being herself aware of it Arriving with his basket at his desti- 
nation, Naiogabui asked, ' Who is there ?' To which Bokoua replied, * It 
is me ; I am from ^adoo, bringing food for your husband.' The supposed 
messenger was asked into the house, and sitting down he imprudently 
assumed a position not proper to Figian women ; this and the shape of hie 
limbs was noticed by Naiogabui, who whispered the discovery made into 
her husband's ear. Bavovonicakaugawa stole out of the house, assembled 
his people, recalled to their minds the indignities heaped upon him by 
Bokoua, and having worked them up to a high pitch of excitement, he 
informed them that the offender was now in their power. All rushed to 
arms, and entering the house they demanded the young girl from Nadoo. 
' There she sits,' replied Naiogabui, pointing to her father ; and no sooasr 
had the words been spoken than a heavy blow with a club fielled Bekoua 
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to the groand. A general onset followed in which the head oTthe Tictiin 
was hcatcn to atoms. This was the end of Bokona." 

According to the evidence of Tomer and other reliahle Polynesian 
trayellers, the entrance to the Hades of the Samoans was supposed to he 
a circular hasin among the rocks at the west end of Savaii. Savaii is the 
most westerly island of tho groop. When a person was near death, it 
was thought that the house was surrounded hy a host of spirits all 
waiting to take the soul away t6 their subterranean home at the place 
xeferred to ; if at night the people of the family were afraid to go out 
of doors, lest they should he snatched away by some of these inyisihle 
powers. As soon as the spirit left the body, it was supposed to go in 
company with this band of spirits direct to the west end of SavaiL If it 
was a person residing on one of the more easterly islands of the group- 
on TJpolu, for example — they travelled on by land to the west end of the 
island, not to a Charon, but to a great stone called "the stone to leap 
from." It was thought that the spirits here leaped into the sea, swam to 
the island of Monono, crossed the land to the west point of that island, 
again leaped from another stone there, swam to Savaii, crossed fifty miles 
of country there again, and, at length, reached the Hafa, or entrance to 
their imaginary world of spirits. There was a cocoa-nut tree near this 
spot, and it was supposed that if the spirit happened to come in contact 
with the tree it returned, and the person who seemed to be dead revived 
and recovered. If, however, the spirit did not strike against the tree, it 
went down the Fafa at once. At this place, on Savaii, there are two 
circular basins, not many feet deep, still pointed out as the place where 
the spirits went down. One, which is the larger of the two, was sup« 
posed to be for chiefs, the other for common people. These lower regions 
were reported to have a heaven, an earth, and a sea, and people with real 
bodies, planting, fishing, cooking, and otherwise employed, just as in the 
present life. At night their bodies were supposed to change their form, 
and become like a confused collection of sparks of fire. In this state, 
and during the hours of darkness.- they were said to ascend and revisit 
their former places of abode retiring at early dawn, either to the bush or 
back to the lower regions. It was supposed these spirits had power to 
return and cause, disease and death in other members of the family. 
Hence all were anxious as a person drew near the close of life to part on 
good terms with him, feeling assured that, if he died with angry feelings 
towards tmj one, he would certainly return and bring some calamity upon 
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that very person, or some one closely allied to him. This was considered 
a frequent source of disease and death, yiz., the spirit of a departed 
member of the family returning, and taking up his abode in the head, or 
chest, or stomach of the party, and so causing sickness and death. The 
spirits of the departed were also supposed to come and talk through a 
certain member of the family, prophesying yarious events, or giving 
directions as to certain family affairs. K a man died suddenly, it was 
thought that he was eaten by the spirits that took him. His soul was 
said to go to the common residence of the departed ; only it was thought 
that such persons had not ihe power of speech and could only, in reply to 
a question, beat their breasts. The chiefs were supposed to hare a sepa- 
rate place allotted them, and to have plenty of the best food and other 
indulgences. Saveasuileo was tho great king, or Pluto, of these sub- 
terranean regions, and to him all yielded tho profoundest homage. He 
was supposed to have the head of a man, and the upper part of his body 
reclining in a great house in company with the spirits of departed chiefs. 
The extremity of his body was said to stretch away into the sea, in the 
shape of an eel or serpent. He ruled the destinies of war, and other 
affairs. His great house or temple was supported, not by pillars of wood 
or stone, but by columns of living men. 

At his birth every Samoan was supposed to be taken under the care of 
some tutelary or protecting god, or aitu, as it was called. The help of 
perhaps half a dozen different gods was invoked in succession on the occa- 
sion ; but the one who happened to be addressed just as the child was 
bom, was marked, and declared to be the child's god for life. The gods 
were supposed to appear in some visible incamatioQ, and the particular 
thing in which his god was in the habit of appearing was to the Samoaa 
an object of veneration. It was in fact his idol, and he was careful never 
to injure it or treat it with contempt. One, for instance^ saw his god in 
the eel, another in the shark, another in the turtle, another in the dog, 
another in the owl, another in the lizard, and so on throughout all the fish 
of the sea, and birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. In some 
of the shell fish even gods were supposed to be present A man would 
eat freely of what was regarded as the incarnation of the god of another 
man, but the incarnation of his own particular god he would consider it 
death to injure or to eat. The god was supposed to avenge the insult by 
takmg up his abode in that person's body, and causing to generate there 
tho very thing which he had eaten, until it produced death. This claai 
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of genii, or tutduy deitiM, they call utn-fble, or god of tl» haaab. 
The &tlier of the fanuly wu the lii^ priest, and nraallj offered a ahoit 
prayer at the evening meal, that they might all he kept from sickneaa, 
mr, and d e ath. Occasionally, too, he Troald direct that they hare a 
bmily &aat in honour of their hoosehold gods , and on ttieu occasioas n 
eup of their intoxicating ara-dnn^t was poured out as a dnnlc-offenng 




Wonhip. 



They did this in their family house, where they all assembled, sopposto^ 
that their gods had a spiritual presence there, as irell as in the material 
objects to which we hare referred. Often it was supposed that the god 
came among them, and spoke through the father or some other member of 
the family, telling them what to da in order to remove a pre^nt evil, or 
arert a threatened one. Sometimea it woold be that the family should 
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get a canoe built, and keep it sacred to the god. They might travel in it 
and use it themselves, but it was death to sell or port with a canoe which 
had been built specially for the god. Another class of Samoan deities 
may be called gods of the town or village. Every village had its god, and 
every one bom in that village was regarded as the property of that god. 
''I have got a child for so and so," a woman would say on the birth of 
her child, and name the village god. There was a small house or temple 
also consecrated to the deity of the place. Where there was no formal 
temple, the great house of the village where the chiefs were in the habit 
of assembling was the temple for the time being, as occasion required. 

In their temples they hod 'generally something for the eye to rest upon 
with superstitious veneration. In one might be seen a conch shell sus- 
pended from tho roof in a basket made of sinnet network, and this the 
god was supposed to blow when he wished the people to rise to war. In 
another, two stones were kept. In another, something resembling the 
head of a man, with white streamers flying, was raised on a pole at the 
door of the temple, on the usual day of worship. In another, a cocoa-nut 
shell drinking cup was suspended firom the roof, and before it prayers 
were addressed and offerings presented. This cup was also used in oaths. 
If they wished to And out a thief, the suspected parties were assembled 
before the chiefs, the cup sent for, and each would approach, lay his hand 
on it and say, '*TVith my hand on this cup, may the god look upon me 
and send swift destruction if I took the thing which has been stolen." 
They flrmly believed that it would be death to touch the cup and tell a 
lie. The priests in some cases were the chiefs of the place ; but in general 
some one in a particular family claimed the privilege, and professed to 
declare the will of the god. His office was hereditary. He fixed the 
days for the annual feasts in honour of the deity, received the offerings^ 
and thanked the people for them. He decided also whether or not the 
people might go to war. The offerings were principally cooked food. 
The Erst cup was in honour of the god. It was either poured out on tho 
ground or waved towards the heavens. The chiefs all drank a portion 
out of the same cup, according to rank ; and after that, the food brought 
as an offering was divided and eaten, ''there before the Lord." This 
feast was annual, and frequently about the month of May. In soma 
places it passed off quietly, in others it was associated with games, sham 
fights, night dances, etc., and lasted for days. In time of war special 
feasts were ordered by the priests. Of the offerings on war occasionsi 
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women and children were forbidden to partake, as it was not thdr pro- 
Tince to go to battle. They supposed it would bring sickness and death 
on the party eating who did not go to the war, and hence were careful to 
bury or throw into the sea whatever food was over after the festivaL In 
some places the feasts, in honour of the god, were regulated by the 
appearance in the settlement of the bird which was thought to be the 
incarnation of the god. Whenever the bird was seen, the priest would 
say that the god liad come, and fixed upon a day for this entertainment. 
The village gods, like those of the household, had all some particular 
incarnation; one was supposed to appear as a bat, another as a heron, 
another as an owl. If a man foimd a dead owl by the roadside, and if 
that happened to be the incarnation of his village god, he would sit down 
and weep over it, and beat his forehead with stones till the blood flowed. 
This was thought pleasing to the deity. Then the bird would be wrapped 
up, and buried with care and ceremony, as if it were a human body. 
This, however, was not the death of the god. He was supposed to be yet 
alive and incarnate in all the owls in existence. The flight of these birds 
was observed in the time of war. If the bird flew before them it was a 
signal to go on ; but if it crossed the path, it was a bad omen, and a sign 
to retreat Others saw their village god in the rainbow, others saw him 
in the shooting star ; and in time of war the position of a rainbow and the 
direction of a shooting star were always ominous. 

Throughout Polynesia the ordinary medium of communicating or ex- 
tending supernatural powers was the red feather of a email bii-d found in 
many of the islands and the beautiful long tail-feathers of the tropic or 
man-of-war-bird. For these feathers the gods were supposed to have a 
strong predilection : they were Xha most valuable offerings that could be 
presented to them ; the power or influence of the god was imparted, and 
through them transferred to the objects to which they might be attached. 
Among the numerous ceremonies observed, the palatua was one of the 
most conspicuous. On these occasions the gods were all brought out of 
the temple, the sacred coverings removed, scented oils were applied to the 
images, and they were exposed to the sun. At these seasons the parties 
who wished their emblems of deity to be impregnated with the essence of 
the gods, repaired to the ceremony with a number of red feathers which 
they delivered to the officiating priest. 

The wooden idols being generally hollow, the feathers were deposited 
in the inside of the image, which was filled with them. Many idol% 
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hoverer, irere solid pieces of ^rood boimd or corered viOi flnelj bnided 
cionet of the fibres of the cocoa-nnt husk ; to these tbe feathers iren 
attached oa the ontside hj imoll fibrous bands. In return for the feathers 
thos united to the god, the parties receiTed two or three of the same kind, 
which had been deposited on a fonner festiral in the inside .of a wooden 
or inner fold of a cinnet idoL These feathers were thought to possess oil 
the properties of the images to which thej hod been attached, and t, 
■upematoral influence was supposed to be infused into them. Ther were 
carefully wound round with rerj fine cinnet, the extremities alone remain* 
ing visible. When this was done, the new made gods were placed befors 
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the lai^r Images^ from which thc^ had been taken, and, lest their 
detachment should induce the god to withhold his power, the priest 
addresses a prayer to the principal deities, requesting them to abido 
in the red feathers before them. At the close of bis utu, or invocation, 
he declared that they were dwelt in or inhabited (bf the god), and 
delivered them to the parties who hod brought the red feKtheis. Tbs 
feathers token home were deposited in small bamboo canes, excepting 
when addressed in prayer. If prosperity attended their owner, it was 
attributed to tJieir infiuence, and they were usually honoured with an 
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image, into whicH they were enwrought, and subaeqxiently perhaps an 
altar and a rude temple were erected for them. In the event, however^ 
of their being attached to an image, this must be taken to the large 
temple, that the supreme idols might sanction the transfer of their 
influence. 

AnimaU, fruits, etc., were not the only articles presented to the idols : 
the most affecting part of their sacrificing was the frequent immolation of 
human yictims. These sacrifices, in the technical language of the priests, 
were called fish. The j were offered in seasons of war, at great national 
festivals, during the illness of their rulers, and on the erection of their 
temples. Travellers have been informed bj the inhabitants of the town of 
Maeva, that the foundation of some of the buildings for the abode of their 
gods was actually laid in human sacrifices, that every pillar supporting the 
roof of one of the sacred houses at llaeva was planted upon the body of a 
man who had been offered as a victim to the sanguinary deity about to be 
deposited there. The unhappy wretches selected, were either captives 
taken in war or individuals who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests. ' When they were wanted, a stone was, at the 
request of the priest, sent by the king to the chief of the district from 
which the victims were required. If the stone was received, it was an 
indication of an intention to comply with the requisition. It is a singular 
fact that the cruelty of the practice extended, not only to individuals, but 
to families and districts. When an individual has been taken as a sacri- 
fice, the family to which he belonged was regarded as tabtiy or devoted ; 
and when another was required, it was more frequently taken from that 
family than any other; and a district from which sacrifices had been 
taken was in the same way considered as devoted, and hence, when it was 
known that any ceremonies were near on which human sacrifices were 
usually offered, the members of tahu families or others who had reason to 
fear they were selected, fled to the mountains and hid themselves in the 
dens and caverns till the ceremony was over. 

In general the victim was unconscious of his doom until suddenly struck 
down by a blow frt)m a club or a stone, sometimes from the hand of the very 
chief on whom ho was depending as a guest for the rights of hospitality. 
He was usually murdered on the spot, his body placed in a long basket of 
cocoa-nut leaves, and carried to the temple. Here it was offered, not by 
consuming it with fire, but by placing it before the idol. The priest in 
dedicating it, took out one of the eyes, placed it on a plantain leaf, and 
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handed it to the king, who raised it to his month as if desirous to eat it, 
bnt passed it to one of the priests or attendants stationed near him for the 
purpose of receiving it. At intervals, during the prayers, some of the 
hair was plucked off and placed before the god, and when the ceremonj 
was over, the body was wrapped in the basket of cocoa-nut leaves, and 
frequently deposited on the branches of an adjacent tree. After remaining 
a considerable time it was taken doAvn, and the bones buried beneath the 
rude pavement of the marae or temple. These horrid rites were not unfire- 
quent, and the number offered at their great festivals was truly appalling. 
The most remarkable institution prevailing among the inhabitants of 
the islands of the southern seas is that known as tabu or tapu. Although 
it could only be imposed by a priest, and a religious motive was invariably 
assigned for its imposition, there can be little doubt that its chief use was 
civil ; und though, as in all state engines, the component parts of which 
are multitudinous and of as diverse a character as selfish interest can 
make them, abuse and depravity will appear, still there can be no question 
that in its workiug the tabu is on institution not to be hastily thrown 
aside or abolished. To quote the words of Ellis, ** the tabu forma an 
important and essential part of a cruel system of idolatry, and i^ one of 
the strongest means of its support." This may be so far true, but at the 
same time, inasmuch as it affects the proper government, the tranquillity, 
the very doily bread of an idolatrous country, it is a thing to meet with 
tender consideration, unless, indeed, because a nation is idolatrous, it is to 
be straight stirred to rebellion, and driven to famine and death. It is fair to 
regard tabu, not as a purely religious institution, but as a political insti- 
tution, propped and upheld by the most influential men in the country, the 
pnesU, who, in their turn, are backed by the hiaimoku (island keepers), a 
kind of police officers, who are appointed by the king, and empowered to 
cuiry out the commands of the priest, though the lives of offenders be 
blotted out at the same time. Thus blended, does '' Church and State" 
fonn a quickset hedge, pleasant to the sight, — for the profusion of the 
*' rewards'' to come, promised by the holy men to the faithful, cover it as 
it were with g^reen leaves, hidden among which are the thorns — the spears' 
of the king's servants, not insolently thrust out, but modestly retiring and 
challenging a brush with no n^an ; altogether, however, it is a hedge that 
no savage may break, and which, for heaven knows how many hundreds 
of years, myriads of savages have been content to regard harmlessly, pass- 
ing their lives in the shadow of it. 
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In most of the Polynesian dialects the nsnal meaning of the vord tahn 
is iaered, " It does not, howeyer/' says Ellis, " imply any moral qnality, 
but expresses a connection with the gods or a separation firom ordinary 
purposes and exdusive appropriation to persons or things considered 
sacred." Those chiefs who trace their genealogy to the gods are called 
arii ^a3tf- chiefs, sacred from their supposed connection inth the gods. It 
is a distinct word from rdhui^ to prohibit, and is opposed to the word iim, 
which means general or common. Hence the system which prohibited 
the females £rom eating with the men, and from eating, except on special 
occasions, any part of animals ever offered in sacrifice to the gods,' while it 
allowed the men to partake of them, was called the at tahu^ eating sacred. 

This appears to be the legitimate meaning of the word tabu, though 
the natives when talking with foreigners use it more extensively, and 
apply it to everything prohibited or improper. This, however, is only to 
accommodate the latter, as they use kaukau (a word of Chinese origin) 
instead of the native word for eat, and pieaninny for small, supposing 
they are better understood. 

The antiquity of tabu was equal to the other branches of that supersti- 
tion, of which it formed so component a part, and its application was both 
general and particular, occasional and permanent. Speaking of the custom 
as observed in Pigi, Mr. Williams says, " It is the secret of power and the 
strength of despotic rule. It affects things both great and small. Here 
it is seen tending a brood of chickens, and there it directs the energies of 
a kingdom. Its influeoce is wondrously diffused. Coasts, lands, rivers, 
and seas; animals, fruits, fish, and vegetables; houses, beds, pots, cups, 
and dishes ; canoes, and with all that belong to them, with their manage- 
ment, dress, ornaments, and aims ; things to eat, and things to drink ; the 
members of the body, manners and customs; language, names, temper, 
and even the gods also ; all come under the influence of the tahu. It is 
put into operation by religious, political, or selfish motives, and idleness 
lounges for months beneath its sanction. Many are thus forbidden to 
raise their hands or extend their arms in any useful emplojnnent for a 
long time. In this district it is tabu to build canoes ; on that island it is 
tabu to erect good houses. The custom is much in favour with chiefs, 
who adjust it so that it sits easily on themselves, while they use it to gain 
influence over those who are nearly their equals : by it they supply many 
of their wants, and command at will all who are beneath them. In 
imposing a tabu, a chief need only be checked by a care that he is counte- 
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nanced by ancient precedents. Persona of small importance borrow the 
shade of the system, and endeaToor by its aid to place their yam beds and 
plantain plots within a sacred prohibition." 

Ellis continues in the same tone of banter. " The tabu seasons were 
either common or strict. During a common tabu the men were only 
required to abstain from their usual avocations and attend at the temple, 
when the prayers were offered every morning and evening ; but during 
the season of strict tabu, every fure and light on the island must be extin- 
guished, no canoe must be launched on the water, no person must bathe ; 
and except those whose attendance was required at the temple, no indi- 
vidual must be seen out of doors ; no dog must bark, no pig must grunt, 
no cock "must crow, or the tabu would be broken and foil to accomplish 
the object designed. On these occasions they tied up the mouths of the 
dogs and pigs, and put the fowls under a calabash or fastened a piece of 
cloth over their eyes. All the common people prostrated themselves with 
their faces touching the ground before the sacred chiefs when they walked 
out, particularly during tabu ; and neither the king nor the priests were 
allowed to touch anything ; even their food was put into their mouths by 
another person. The tabu was imposed either by proclamation, when the 
crier or herald of the priests went round, generally in the evening, requir- 
ing every light to be extinguished, the path by the sea to be left for the 
king, the paths inland to be left for the gods, etc. The people, however, 
were generally prepared, having had previous warning, though this was 
not always the case. Sometimes it was laid on by fixing certain marks, 
called unu unu^ the purport of which was well understood, on things 
tabued. When the fish of a certain part are tabued, a small pole is fixed 
in the rocks on the coast in the centre of the place, to which is tied 
a bunch of bamboo leaves on a piece of white cloth. A cocoa-nut leaf is 
tied to the stem of the tree when the fruit is tabued. The hogs which 
were tabued, having been devoted to the gods, had a piece of cinnet woven 
through a perforation in one of their ears. The females in particular 
must have felt the degrading and humiliating effects of the tabu in its 
full force. From its birth the child, if a female, was not allowed a 
particle of food that hod been kept in the father's dish or cooked at his 
fire ; and the little boy, after being weaned, was fed with his fathci-'s 
food, and as soon as he was able sat down to meals with his father, while 
his mother was not only obliged to take her meals in the outhouse, but 
was interdicted from tasting the kind of which he ate." 

II. 16 
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At tlie time when Mariner was trayersing Polynesia and became a goest of 
Xing Pinow's, he happened to witness the ceremony of lemoYing a tapn, 
which for certain reasons had been hiid on hogs. The pkces appropriated 
for this ceremony were two marleys and the graye of Tooitonga. Por dis- 
tinction's sake, we shall call the first marley Tooitonga's, and the second 
Pinow's. Tooitonga's marley is near Pinow's residence, and on this were 
erected four columns of yams in the following manner : — ^Ponr poles aboat 
eighteen feet long were fixed upright in the ground, to the depth of a few 
feet, at about four feet distance from each other, in a quadrangular form, the 
spaces between them all the way to the top being crossed by smaller poles 
about six inches distant from each other, and lashed on by the bark of the 
/btp (species of the Hibiscus), the interior of this erection being filled up 
as they went with yams ; and afterwards other upright poles were lashed 
on to the top, with cross pieces in like manner, stiU piling up the yams ; 
then a third set of poles, etc., till the column of yams was about fifty or 
sixty feet high, when on the top of all was placed a cold baked pig. 
Pour such columns were erected, one at each comer of the marley, the 
day before the ceremony, and three or four hundred hogs were killed and 
about half baked. The following day the hogs were carried to the king's 
marley, about a quarter of a mile off, and placed upon the ground before 
the house, as well as four or fire wooden cars or sledges full of yams, each 
holding about five hundred. "While this was doing, the people assembling 
from aU quarters, those who were already arrived sat themselves down 
round the king's marley. Occasionally some of them got up to amuse 
themselves, and the -rest of the company, by wrestling with one another. 
The king and his chiefs, all dressed in plaited gnatoo, were already seated 
in the house, viewing what was going forward. The company being at 
length all arrived, and having seated themselves, the king gave notice 
that the ceremony was to begin. The young chiefs and warriors, and 
those who prided themselves in their strength, then got up singly and 
endeavoured in turns to carry off the largest hog. When one failed, 
another tried, then a third, and so on tiU every one that chose had made 
a trial of his strength. To carry one of the largest hogs is not a thing 
aasT to bo done, on account of its greasiness as well as its weight, but it 
aflblds a considerable share of diversion to see a man embracing a large 
<kL baked hog, and endeavouring to raise it on his shoulder. As the hog 
was found too heavy for one man's strength, it was carried away by two, 
whilit 1^ thW followed with its liver. They were deposited on the ground 
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near Tooitonga's marley, where the men waited till the other hogs were 
brought. In the mean time the trial was going on with the second hog, 
which being found also too heavy for one man, was carried away by 
two in like manner, and so on with the third, fourth, etc., the largest 
being carried away fbrst and the least last. The second, ' third, fourth, * 
etc., afforded more sport than the first, as being a nearer counterbalance 
with a man's strength. Sometimes he had got it nearly upon his shoulder, 
when his greasy burden slipped through his arms, and his endeavour 
to save it brought him down after it It is an honour to attempt these 
things, and even the king sometimes put his hand to it The snmll hogs 
and pigs afforded no diversion, as they were easily lifted and carried away, 
each by one man, and deposited, not at the outside of Tooitonga's marley 
along with the largest hogs, but carried at once into it, where the cars of 
yams were also dragged, one at a time. When everything was thus 
cleared firom the king's marley, the company got up and proceeded to the 
other marley, where they again seated themselves, whilst Tooitonga pre- 
sided, and the king and his chiefs, out of respect, sat on the outside of the 
ring among the great body of the people. The large hogs which had been 
deposited in the neighbourhood of the marley were now to be brought in 
each by one man, and as it had been found that one man's strength was 
not sufficient to raise any of them upon his shoulders, two others were 
allowed to lift the hog and place it upon his shoulders for him, and then 
he tottered in with his load, followed by another man with the liver ; and 
in this manner all the hogs and their livers were carried in and deposited 
in two or three rows before Tooitonga. Their ntunber was then counted 
by the head cooks of Tooitonga and Finow, and announced aloud to Tooi- 
tonga by his own head cook ; the number of cars and piles of yams was 
also announced at the same time. 

This being done, about twenty of the largest hogs were carried to Tooi- 
tonga's burying-place, nearly a hundred yards distant ; those which were 
too heavy for one man to lift being put upon his shoulders by two others, . 
etc., as before, and deposited near the grave ; one car of yams was also 
taken and left in like manner. This portion of pork and yam being dis- 
posed of, the remainder was shared in the following manner : one eolumn 
of yams was allotted to the king, to be removed in the afternoon, and to 
be disposed of as he pleased (he always shares it among his chiefi and 
fighting men) ; another column was allotted to Yeachi and two or three 
other chiefi; the third was given to the gods (the prieato always take 
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care of this portion) ; and tHe fourth Tooitonga claimed for his own share. 
As to the cars of yams, they Trere noTer inquired after. Tooitonga gene- 
rally takes care of them, and appropriates them to his own use and that 
of his nnmerous household, not that he has any legal rig^t to them heyood 
custom and silent consent. The hogs were disposed of in like manner; the 
greatest quantity to the greatest chiefs, who share them out to the chie& 
immediately below them in rank, and these agisdn to their dependants, till 
every man in the island gets at least a mouthftd of poriL and yam. The 
ceremony now concluded with dancing, wrestling, etc ; after which every 
person present having secured his portion retired to his home to share it 
with his &mily. Prom this moment the tahu^ or prohibition upon hogs, 
fowls, and cocoa-nuts, was null and Toid. 

In New Zealand, although the principle of the institution of tapu is 
much the same as in other islands of the Polynesian group, its application 
differs in so many and such essential particulars as to make it worth 
while to devote a few pages, chiefly supplied £rom Taylor, Thompson, and 
other New Zealand missionaries and travellers of distinction. 

During the time of tapu a man could not be touched by any one, or 
even put his own hand to his head himself; but he was either fed by 
another who was appointed for the purpose, or took up his food with 
his mouth from a small stage, with his hands behind him, or by a 
fern stalk, and thus conveyed it to his mouth. In drinking, the water 
was poured in a very expert manner firom a calabash into his mouth, or 
on his hands when he needed it for washing, so that he should not touch 
the vessel, which otherwise could not have been used again for ordinary 
purposes. Places were tapued for certain periods — rivers until the Ashing 
was ended, cultivation until the planting or reaping was completed, dis- 
tricts until either the hunting of the rat or catching of birds was done, 
woods unto, the fruit of the kie-kie was gathered. 

A person became tapu by touching a dead body or by being very ill ; in 
this respect it appears to bear a very close resemblance to the Mosaic law 
relating to undeanness. 

The garments of an ariki, or high chief, were tapu, as well as every- 
thing relating to him ; they could not be worn by any one else lest they 
should kill him. ''An old chief in my company," says Mr. Williams, ''threw 
away a very good mat because it was too heavy to carry ; he cast it down a 
precipice. When I inquired why he did not leave it suspended on a tree, that 
any future traveller wanting a garment might take it, he gravely told me that 
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it was tHe fear of its being worn by another which had caused him to throw 
it where he did^ for if it were worn bj another his tapu would kill the pp- 
Bon. In the same way the tinder-box of a great chief killed seyeral pe^ns 
who were so unfortunate as to find it, and light their pipes firom it with- 
out knowing it belonged to so sacred an owner ; they actu^aUy died from 
Mght. If the blood of a high chief flows (though it be a single drop) on 
anything, it renders that tapu. A party of natives came to see Td JSew- 
hew, the great chief of Taupo, in a fine large new canoe. Te Hcwhew 
got into it to go a short distance ; in doing so he struck a splinter into his 
foot, the blood flowed firom the wound into the cauoe, which at once 
tapued it to him. The owner immediately jumped out and dragged it on 
shore opposite the chief's house, and there left it. A gentleman entering 
my house, struck his head against the beam and made the blood flow ; the 
natives present said that in former times the house would have belonged 
to that individual. To draw blood, even from a scratch, was a very 
serious matter, and often was attended with fatal consequence." 

A chief's house was tapu ; no person could eat therein, or even light his 
pipe from the fire, and until a certain service had been gone through, even 
a woman could not enter. The chief being sacred had his food to himself, 
generally in his verandah, or apart from the rest. No chief could carry 
food, lest it should occasion his death by destroying his tapu, or lest a 
slave should eat of it, and so cause him to die. A chief would not pass 
under a stage or wata (a food store). The head of the chief was the most 
sacred part ; if he only touched it with his fingers, he was obliged imme- 
diately to apply them to his nose, and snuff up the sanctity which they 
had acquired by the touch, and thus restore it to the part firom whence it 
was taken. For the same reason a chief could not blow the Are with his 
mouth, for the breath being sacred communicated his sanctity with tha 
^rOy and a brand might be taken firom it by a slave, or a man of another 
tribe, or the fire might be used for other purposes, such as cooking, and 
so cause his death. The chief power, however, of this institution was 
principally seen in its effects on the multitude. 

In former times, life in a great measure depended upon the produce of 
their cultivations ; therefore it was of the utmost importance that their 
kumara and taro should be planted at the proper season, and that every 
other occupation should be laid aside until that necessary work was accom- 
plished. All, therefore, who were thus employed were made tapu, so that 
they could not leave the place, or undertake any other work, until that 
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was finished. So also in fishing and hunting ; and this applied not only 
to those thus employed, bat to others. The komaia groonds were tapa ; 
no strange natives oonld approach them. Eren the people of the place, if 
not engaged in the work, were obliged to stand at a distanoe from the 
ground thus rendered sacred by solemn tarikia. Boubtless this was a 
wise precaution to avoid interruptions, and to keep them from stealing. 
"No one but the priest could pass in front of the party engaged in gather- 
ing in the kumara ; those who presumed to do so would be either killed 
or stripped for their temerity. The woods in which they hunted the rat 
were tapu until the sport was over, and so were the rivers; no canoe 
could pass by till the rahue (generally a pole with an old garment tied to 
it) was taken down. In the early days of the mission, this was a great 
annoyance ; the members of the mission were often unable to commu- 
nicate with each other until the dreaded pole was removed ; but at last 
they determined to observe the tapu no longer : the boat was manned, and 
they rowed along in defiance of the sacred prohibition. They had not 
gone far, however, before they were pursued, the boat was taken ashore, 
and all the articles in it were seized, amongst which were some bottles of 
medicine and pots of preserves. These were immediately eaten, and great 
wrath and indignation expressed ; but by preserving a firm deportment^ 
the natives were conquered ; the medicine perhaps had its share iu obtain- 
ing the victory, as they found they could not meddle with the Europeans 
with impunity. They held a meeting, and it was then resolved that, for 
the future, as Europeans were a foreign race and subject to a different 
religion, the tapu should not apply to them ; and afterwards, as their 
converts increased, the permission was enlarged to take them in as welL 

Those who were tapued for any work could not mix again in society 
until it was taken off, or tiiey were waka noa, that is, made common 
or deprived of the sanctity with which they had been invested. This was 
done by the priest, who repeated a long karakia and performed certain rites 
over them. 

If any one wished to preserve his crop, his house, his garments, or any- 
thing else, he mode it tapu : a tree which had been selected in the forest 
for a canoe, a patch of flax or raupo in a swamp which an individual 
might wish to appropriate to himself, and which he could not then do, 
he rendered tapu by tying a band round the former, with a littie grass in 
it, or by sticking up a pole in the swamp with a similar bunch attached. 
If a person hod been taken prisoner in war, and a feeling of pity arose in 
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the breast of one of his captors, though it may have been the general 
detennination to put him to deatli, the desire of the mercifnl individnal 
would prevail, by throwing his garment over him ; he who then touched 
the prisoner with a hostile intention, touched also his preserver. An 
instance of this kind occurred during the late war at Wanganui. One of 
the inhabitants was captured by the hostile natives ; he was on the point 
of being put to death, when an old chief rushed forward and threw his 
bhmket over him. The man was spared, and afterwards was treated with 
great kindness, as though he were one of the tribe. 

Formerly every woman was imo, or common, and could select as many 
companions as she liked, without being thought giiilty of any impropriety, 
until given away by her friends to some one as her future master ; she 
then became tapu to him, and was liable to be put to death if found un- 
faithful. The power of the tapu, however, mainly depended on the influ- 
ence of the individual who imposed it. If it were put on by a great 
chief, it would not be broken ; but a powerful man often broke through 
the tapu of an inferior. A chief would frequently lay it on a road or 
river, so that no one could go by either, unless he felt himself strong 
enough to set the other at defiance. 

The duration of the tapu was arbitrary, and depended on the will of the 
person who imposed it, also the extent to which it applied. Sometimes 
it was limited to a particular object, at other^times it embraced many ; 
some persons and places were always tapu, as on ariki or tohunga and 
their houses, so much so that even their very owners could not eat in 
them, therefore all their meals were taken in the open air. The males 
could not eat with their wives, nor their wives with the male children, 
lest their tapu or sanctity should kill them. If a chief took a fancy for 
anything belonging to another who was inferior, he made it tapu for him- 
self by calling it his backbone, and thus put as it were his broad arrdV 
upon it. A chief anxious to obtain a fine large canoe belonging to an 
inferior who had offended him, merely called it by his own name, and 
then his people went and took it. 

If a chief wished to hinder any one from going to a particular place or 
by a particular road, he made it tapu. During the disturbances between 
the Government and the natives, they tapued the sea coast, and would not 
permit any Europeans to travel that way, and so compelled some of the 
highest functionaries to retrace their steps. 

Some years ago a German missionary located himself at Mota Karamo, 
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a pa up the Mokan : the greater part of the natiTes there, with their head 
chief, Te Kuii, were members of the Church of Bome, but his head wife, 
howeTer, became his warm patron. When the priest aniyed there on his 
way down the river, he scolded Te Kuri for suffering an heretical mis- 
sionary to become located in his district, and applied many opprobrious 
epithets to the intruder. This very much incensed the chieTs lady. She 
said her teacher should not be abused, and therefore, next mornings when 
his reTerence was preparing to continue his journey, she made the river 
tapu, and to his annoyance there was not a canoe to be found which dare 
break it. After storming for some time, he was obliged to return by the 
way he came, the lady saying it would teach him to use better language 
another time, and not insult her minister. 

To render a place tapu, a chief tied one of his old garments to a pole, 
and stuck it up on the spot he iatended to be sacred. This he either 
called by his own name, saying it was some part of his body, as Te Hew- 
hew made the mountain Tongariro sacred by speaking of it as his back- 
bone, 9r he gave it the name of one of his tupuna, or ancestors ; then all 
descended from that individual were bound to see the tapu maintained, 
and the further back the ancestors went the greater number of persons 
were interested in keeping up the tapu, as the credit and influence of the 
fiunily was at stake, and all were bound to avenge any wanton infringe- 
ment of it. 

Another kind of tapu was that which was acquired by accidental cir- 
cumstances, thus : An iron pot which was used for cooking purposes was 
.lent to a Pakeka ; he very innocently placed it under the eaves of his 
house to catch water in ; the rain coming frt)m a sacred dwelling rendered 
the utensil so likewise. It was afterwards removed by a person to cook 
with, without her knowing what had been done. When she was told it 
was sacred, as it had caught the water from the roof, she exclaimed, ** We 
shall die before night." They went, however, to the tohunga, who made 
it noa again by uttering the tupeke over it. 

Sickness also made the persons tapu. All diseases were supposed to be 
occasioned by atuas, or spirits, ngarara or lizards entering iato the body 
of the afflicted; these therefore rendered the person sacred. The sick 
were removed from their own houses, and had sheds built for them in the 
bush at a considerable distance from the pa, where they lived apart. If 
any remained in their houses and died there, the dwelling became tapu, 
was painted over with red ochre, and could not again be used, which 
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often put a tribe to great inconTenience, as some houses were tlie a'bode of 
perhaps thirty or forty different people. 

. The wife of a chief falling ill, the missionaries took her into their 
hospital, where she laid for several days. At last her husband came 
and carried her away, saying, he was afraid of her dying there, lest the 
house should be made tapu, and thus hinder the missionaries from using 
it again. 

During the war, Maketu, a principal chief of the hostile natives, was 
shot in the house belonging to a settler, which he was then plundering ; 
from that time it became tapu, and no heathen would enter it for years. 

The resting-places of great chiefs on a journey became tapu ; if they 
were in the forest, the spots were cleared and surrounded with a fence of 
basket work, and names were given to them. This custom particularly 
applied to remarkable rocks or trees, to which karakia was made, and a 
little bundle of rushes was thrown as an offering to the spirit who was 
supposed to reside there, and the sacred object was smeared over with red 
ochre. A similar custom prevailed when corpses were carried to their 
final places of interment. The friends of the dead either carved an image, 
which they frequently clothed with their best garments, or tied some of 
the clothes of the dead to a neighbouring tree or to a pole ; or else they 
painted some adjacent rock or stone with red ochre, to which they gave 
the name of the dead, and whenever they passed by addressed it as though 
their fnend were alive and present, using the most endearing expressions, 
and casting some fresh garments on the figure as a token of their lore. 
These were a kind of memorial similar to the painted windows in churches. 

An inferior kind of tapu exists, which any one may use. A person 
who finds a piece of drift timber secures it for himself by tying something 
round it or giving it a chop with his axe. In a similar way he can appro- 
priate to his own use whatever is naturally common to alL A XMnon 
may thus stop up a road throng his ground, and often leaves his p roper ty 
in exposed places with merely this simple sign to show it is private 
and generally it is allowed to remain untouched, however many may 
pass that way ; so with a simple bit of flax, the door of a man's house, 
containing all his valuables, is left, or his food store ; they are thus ren- 
dered inviolable, and no one will meddle with them. The owner of a 
wood abounding with kie-kie, a much prised fhiit, is accustomed to set 
up a pole to preserve it until the fruit be fhlly ripe ; when it is thou^t 
to be sufficiently so, he sends a young man to see if the report be fitvofiir* 
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able. The nJiue is tlien pulled down ; this lemores the tapu, and the 
entire population go to trample the wood. All have liberty to gather the 
fruit, but it is customary to present some of the finest to the chief owner. 

'' When/' says a missionary, " Te Hewhew and nearly sixty of his tribe 
were overwhelmed by a landslip, in the Tillage of Te Bapa, where they 
resided, the spot was for a long time kept strictly tapu, and no one was 
allowed to set foot on it. I was determined to make the e£fort, and as 
aeyeral who were Christians had lost their lives in the general destruction, 
I told the natives I should go and read the burial service over them. 
Viewing me as a tohunga (or priest), they did not dare to offer any 
opposition. I went on the sacred spot, under which the entire popula- 
tion of a village lay entombed, aod there I read the burial service, the 
neighbouring natives standing on the verge of the ruins and on the 
surrounding heights." 

It is evident therefore that the tapu arises firom the will of the chief; 
that by it he laid a ban upon whatever he fdt disposed. It was a great 
power which could at all times be exercised for his own advantage, and 
the maintenance of his power, frequently making some trifling circum- 
stance the reason for putting the whole community to great inconvenience, 
rendering a road to the pa, perhaps the most direct and frequented, or a 
grove, or a fountain, or anything else tapu by his arbitrary wilL With- 
out the tapu he was only a common m^n, and this is what long deterred 
many high chiefs from embracing Christianity, lest they should lose this 
main support of their power. Few but ariki, or great tohungas, claimed 
the power of the tapu ; inferior ones indeed occasionally used it, but the 
observance of it was chiefly conflned to his own retoinerSi and was often 
violated with impunity, or by giving a small payment. But he who pre- 
sumed to violate the tapu of on ariki, did it at the risk of his life and 
property. 

The tapu in many instances was beneficial, considering the state of 
society, the absence of law, and the fierce character of the people; it 
formed no bad substitute for a dictatorial form of government, and made 
the nearest approach to an organised state of society, or rather it may be 
regarded as the lost remaining trace of a more civilised polity possessed by 
their remote ancestors. In it we discern somewhat of the ancient dignity 
and power of the high chief, or ariki, and a remnant of the sovereign 
authority they once possessed, with the remarkable union of the kingly 
and sacerdotal character in their persons. It rendered them a distinct 
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race, more nearly allied to gods than men, their persona, garments, houses, 
and eyerything belonging to them being so sacred, that to touch or meddle 
with them was alone sufficient to occasion death. 

Their gods being no more than deceased chie&, thej were regarded as 
living ones, and thus were not to be killed by inferior men, but only by 
those who had more powerful atuas in them. The Tictorioos chief who 
had slain numbers, and hod swallowed their eyes and drank their blood, 
was supposed to have added the spirits of his yictims to his own, and thus 
increased the power of his spirit. To keep up this idea and hinder the 
lower orders from trying whether it were possible to kill such corporeal 
and living gods, was the grand work of the tapu, and it did succeed in 
doing so. During bygone ages it has had a wide-spread sway, and exer- 
cised a fearful power over benighted races of men; until the ''stoiie cut 
without hands'' smote this mighty image of cruelty on its feet, caused it 
to fall, and, like the chaff of the summer's thrashing floor, the wind of 
God's word has swept it away. 

Among the Samoans tangible shapes ore given to the mysterious things. 
There is the snake-tapu, the shark-tapu, the thundcr-tapu, and very many 
others. If I am a Somoan, therefore, and have yams, or chickens, or 
plantains to preserve, I make a tapu according to my fancy — if thunder, I 
make a small mat and tack to it streamers of coloured cloth ; if a shark, I 
plait cocoa-leaves to as close a resemblance to the terriblo fish as my 
ingenuity is capable — and hang it to a tree where my chickens roost, or 
where my plantains grow. Nobody misunderstands my meaning. There 
is my shark-tapu, and sure as ever you pilfer the goods that lie in the 
shadow of it, the very next time you go out to fish a shark will devour 
you. There is my thunder-tapu ; despise its protective influence, and 
before you reach home with your plunder the lightning will overtake jou 
and strike you dead. "No one can remove a tapu but he who imposes it. 

To this extent there can be no doubt that the tapu is a wholesome 
institution — indeed, only such a one could at aU controul the savage or 
bring him to distinguish' between ''mine and thine." This, however, is 
but the simplest form of tapu. It is where at the caprice of a brutal 
chief or king, or an ignorant and malicious priest, the tapu is applied to 
individuals or communities, that its pernicious influence is at once evident. 
During the time that an individual is tapu, he is not allowed to touch 
anything, or even himself, but is fed by another, or takes food firom off a 
stage with his mouth. When he drinks, the vessel is placed at his lips 
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and tilted as lie golps ; and if the tapn is lasting and the hamied wretch 
grows diity, nobodj must wash him, and he mnst not wash himsdlf— 
water is dashed oyer him, and where the water fiiUs the ground is tapn, 
and no one dare tread on it. Whatever lie touches, whatever he wears is 
immediatelj destroyed, for ftar that by merely handling it death in some 
honible shape should be the result. 

The institution, although still acknowledged among the PolynesianB, 
is not carried the length it was in former times. A century ago certain 
men were supposed to be bom tapu, and so to remain through their ^tire 
lives. Such individuals must have had a wearisome time of it. No one 
dare sit in their company, or eat with them, or talk with them. When 
such a one walked abroad, people slunk tremblingly to the wall, or took 
to their heels and run, for fear the merest hem of their garments mig}it 
come in contact with the dress of the sacred one, and the awful strength 
of the tapu might kill them. The vessels in which the bom tapu's food 
was cooked and served, were never used but once. A man who lit his 
pipe at such a tapu's fire would be regarded as one certainly doomed to 
death, or, if he did not die, as .one possessed of a devil, and only fit to be 
dubbed or strangled ; nay, if a bom tapu but blew into a fire, it was 
straightway a tapu fire, and any one but the tapu himself partaking of 
food cooked thereat would surely die. 

In common with all other savage countries, New Zealand recogmses 
witchcraft as indisp^asable, and places the most perfect reliance on witch 
trials and verdicts. 

A gentleman who resided several years amongst the natives, had once 
an opportunity of seeing this pretended power exercised. He was in 
company with two young natives, one an heathen chief of some rank, who 
expressed his firm belief not only in the existence of their gods, but like- 
wise in their willingness to appear to their own relatives when asked to 
do so. He was told by the European that he could not believe such to be 
possible ; but if he actually saw one of their gods, then he should cease to 
doubt their existence. The young chief immediately offered to give the 
proof demanded ; he invited the unbelieving European to accompany him 
to an old lady who formerly had exercised this power. It was in the 
evening when the conversation took place : they went directly to her 
abode. She was then living in a little cultivation at some distance fipom 
the village. They found her sitting in a long shed by the side of the fire. 

After some general conversation, the young chief made her acquainted 
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with the object of their Tisit, telling her that their companion, the Euro- 
pean, did not belieye in the existence of natiye gods, or that they could 
hold interooorse with men, and therefore he wished her to show him that 
such was really the case, by giving him an actual proof. For some time 
she hesitated, stating that she had given np such things and had become 
a praying woman ; at last, howerer, after much entreaty, she consented, 
and bid one of the party take away some of the brands from the fire and 
throw them outside, as ''the gods did not like too much light" This was 
accordingly done. The old woman sat crouched down by the fixe with 
her head concealed in her blanket, swaying her body to and fro. The 
young chief laid himself full length on the ground with his face down- 
wards ; he began by calling on the different gods by name who were con- 
sidered to be his relatives, addressing them as though present ; his being 
the eldest son of the eldest branch of his family was supposed to confer 
this privilege upon him. At first they appeared to pay no attention to 
their relative ; he thereupon spoke to them in a louder tone, but still 
without success ; at last he called to them in on angry tone, telling them 
if they did not speak, the European would go away and disbelieve in their 
existence. The old woman sat still and appeared to take no notice of 
anything. The European kept his eye steadily fixed upon her and went 
and sat by her side ; suddenly he heard a scratching as of a rat running 
up the wall and along the roof of the house, until the sound seemed to 
come from the spot exactly over their heads ; he thought it was done by 
some accomplice outside, but he was not aware of any one being there 
besides the party in the house; he detected no movement of the old 
woman beyond that of rocking her body to and frt>. Then he heard a 
low whistle, and could distinguish the enquiry, " what did they want with 
him ?" The Maori gods always speak in a whistling tone. The young 
chief replied, that they wanted him to come and show himself to the 
European. He said he should kill him if he came. The chief insiiited 
that he should render himself visible ; the god held back, but the chief 
would not allow his divine relative to escape ; at last he consented to 
asanme the form of a spider, and alight on his head. The European said 
if he descended straight on his head he would believe he was actually 
present ; but if he only saw a spider on his side or legs he should not be 
satisfied. The old woman then got up and went to the other side of the 
hut, and fumbled about in the thatch of the house as though she was 
searching for a spider to act the god ; but her search was vain, she only 
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found a little beetle which oonsumes the xaupo. She then came and nt 
by his side ; but he nazro wly matched her. The chief reproached the god 
for not descending at once npon his head. The god lepUed, it iras firam 
an unwillingness to injure the European. He demanded a blanket for 
having spoken to him, and said he had seen him before in the Bay of 
Islands ; which was fsdse, as he had never been there ; but he at once 
assented to see whether the god mig^t not tell some fnrtiier lies, when he 
found that the first was agreed to. The make-beliere god then imitated 
the Naga-puhi dialect and said he had seen such and such chie&with 
him and several other things equally untrue, again repeating his request 
for a present ; but though urged to render himself visible, he obstinately 
refused, to the great mortification of the chie^ who still believed he 
actually heard a god speak, when the interview terminated. 

The religion of the savage Land Dayaks of Borneo, says Mr. St John, 
consists solely of a number of superstitious observances ; they are given up 
to the fear of ghosts, and in the propitiation of these by small offerings and 
certain ceremonies, consist the principal part of their worship. Neverthe- 
less, they seem to have a firm, though not particularly clear, belief in the 
existence of one Supreme Being above all and over alL This supreme 
being is among the Land Dayaks, called " Tapa ;" among the Silakan and 
Saras, " Tewata ;" and among the Sibuyans, '' Batara." 

In common with many other barbarous tribes, their religious system 
relates principally to this life. They are like the rest of mankind, con- 
tinually liable to physical evils, poverty, misfortune, and sickness, and 
these they try to avert from themselves by the practice of ancient cus- 
toms which are supposed to be effectual for the purpose. This system 
may be classed as follows : — 

The killing of pigs and fowls, the flesh of which is eaten, small por- 
tions being set aside with rice for the spiritual powers; and from the 
blood being mixed with spittle, turmeric, and cocoa-nut water, a filthy 
mess is concocted and called physic, with which the people attending 
the feast are anointed on the head and faco. Dancing by the elders and 
the priestesses round a kind of bamboo altar, erected on these occasions 
either in the long room or on the exterior platform of one of the houses 
round which the offerings are placed, always accompanied by the beating 
of all the gongs and drums of the tribe by the young lads, and singing, or 
rather chanting, by the priestesses. The '' Pameli" or tabu of an apart- 
ment, house, or village for one, two, four, eight, and even sixteen days, 
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duiing which, in the case of a village, no stranger can enter it ; in the 
case of a house, no one beside the family residing therein ; and in the case 
of an apartment, no one out of the familj. 

The Dajaks acknowledge four chief spirits : " Tapa," who created men 
and women, and preserves them in life ; " Tenahi," who made the earth 
and, except the human race, all things therein, and still causes it to 
flourish ; '* lang," or '' ling," who flrst instructed the Dayaks in the 
mpterics of their religion, and who superintends its performance; 
'*Jirong," who looks after the propagation of the human species, and 
causes them to die of sickness or accident They believe that when Tapa 
first made the world, he created Jang, then the spirits '' Triee" and 
" Komang," and then man. That man and the spirits were at first equal 
and fought on fair terms, but that on one woeful occasion the spirits got 
the better of man, and rubbed charcoal in his eyes, which rendered him 
unable any longer to see his spirit foes, except in the case of some gifted 
persons, as the priests, and so placed him at their mercy. 

With respect to a future state, the common Dayak belief is, that when 
a man dies, he becomes a spirit and lives in the jungle, or (this ^. Chal- 
mers heard from one of the body-burning tribes) that as the smoke of the 
funeral pyre of a good man rises, the soul ascends with it to the sky, and 
that the smoke from the pyre of a wicked man descends, and his soul with 
it is borne to the earth, and through it to the regions below. Another 
version is, that when a man dies a natural death, his soul, on leaving the 
body, becomes a spirit, and haunts the place of burial or burning. When 
a spirit dies — for spirits too, it would seem, are subject unto death — it enters 
the hole of Hades, and coming out thence again becomes a '* BejawL" In 
course of time the Bejawi dies, and lives once more as a ''Begutur;" but 
when a Begutur dies, the spiritual essence of which it consists enters the 
trunks of trees, and may be seen there damp and blood-like in appearancay 
and has a personal and sentient existence no longer. 
I The Land Dayaks point to the highest mountains in sight as the abode 
of their departed friends. The spirits they divide into two clnnncs 
•<XJmot," spirits by nature, and '*Mino," ghosts of departed men. The 
former are said to live amid the forests that cap the hills. They de- 
light in war and bloodshed, and always come down to be present at 
the Dayak '* head-feast." They are described as of a fierce and wild 
appearance, and covered with hair like an ourang-outang. The XJmot 
spirits are divided into classes. There is the "Umot Sisi," a harm- 
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ies kind of spirit -widch folltms tlie Dayak to look tat the frogmente oC 
food wUdt hare fiillen thiongli the open flooring of tiieiT honaes, and vlio 
u heard at night roonching Kway beloT ; " Umot f enbok," who eaoni 
BCfliniity among the Dajuka bj coming inriBiblj and eating the rice ftom 
the 'pot at meal time; and "Umot Fentsong," who comes ililj and' 
deTooTs the rice which is stored within a receptacle mode of die hoik at 
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some gigantic tree, and is in the form of a rat. It is kept in the gaireto 
of the houses, and a large one will contain a hundred and fifty boshds^ 
aQd the family lire in constant fear that these Toracioiu spirits will viait 
their store and entirely consume it. 

"Hino Buau" are the ghosts of those who hare been killed in war. 
Those are very ricious acd inimieal to the livin? : they live in the jungle, 
and have the power of assuming the form of headless beasts and men. A 
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Quop Dayak once met with one. He was walking through the jangle 
and saw what he thought was a squirrel sitting on the large roots of a 
tree which overhung a small stream. He had a spear in his hand. This 
he threw at the squirrel, and thought he had struck it : he ran towards 
the spot where it had apparently fallen, when, to his horror, it faced him, 
rose up, and was transformod into a dog. The dog walked on a few 
paces, and then turning into a human shape, sat down on the trunk of a 
tree— head there was none. The spectre body was parti-coloured, and at 
tho top drawn up to a point. The Dayak was smitten with great fear 
and away he rushed home and fell into a violent fever ; the priest was 
called, and he pronounced that the patient's soul had been summoned 
away from its corporeal abiding-place by the spirit, so he went to seek it, 
armed with his magic charms. Midway between the village and the 
place where the Buau had appeared, the fugitive soul was overtaken, and 
induced to pause, and, having been captured by the priest, was brought 
back to its body and poked into its place through an invisible hole in the 
head. The next day the fever was gone. 

To propitiate the superior spirits the Dayaks shut themselves in their 
houses a certain number of days, and by that, among other means, hope 
to avert sickness, to cure a favorite child, or to restore their own health. 
They also have recourse to it when the cry of the gaielle is heard behind 
them, or when their omen-birds utter unfavorable warnings. They like* 
wise place themselves under this interdict at the planting of rice, at 
harvest-home, and upon many other occasions. During this time they 
appear to remain in their houses in order to eat, drink, and sleep ; bat 
their eating must be moderate, and often consists of nothing but rice and 
salt These interdicts are of different durations and importance. Some- 
times, as at the harvest-home, the whole tribe is compelled to observe it, 
and then no one must leave the village ; at other timet it only extends to 
a family or a single individual. - It is also considered important that no 
stranger should break the tabu by entering the village, the house, or 
apartment placed under interdict. If any one should do so intentionally, 
he is liable to a fine. People under interdict may not bathe, touch fire, 
or employ themselves about their ordinary avocations. The religion of 
the Dayak prohibits the eating of the fiesh of honed animals, as cattla 
and goats, and many tribes extend the prohibition to wild deer. In some 
tribes none but the elders and the women and children may partake of 
eggs ; in others, they, and no one else, may dine off venison : the ymmg 
II. 16 
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men and the wairion abstaining from it lest it should render them 
timid as the animal that supplies the last-mentioned meat. It is also 
strictlf commanded to all those intending to engage in a pig hunt to 
abstain from meddling with oil ; but whether for any more important 
reason than that the game may not slip through their fingers is not 
exactly known. 

A singular custom of a religious character prerails among certain Dayak 
tribes, and which is known as making brothers. The offer to become the 
''brother" of one of these savages was made, and what is more accepted, 
to the gentleman who furnishes the foregoing account of the Dayak 
religion, as weU as the following : 

''Singauding sent on board to request me to become his brother by 
going through the sacred custom of imbibing each other's blood. I say 
imbibing, because it is either mixed with water and drunk, or else it is 
placed within a natiye cigar and drawn in with the smoke. I agreed to do 
so, and the following day was fixed for the ceremony. It is called Berbiang 
by the Kayans ; Bersabibah by the Bomeans. I landed with our party 
of Malays, and after a preUminary talk to give time for the population to 
assemble, the affair commenced. We sat in the broad verandah of a long 
house, surrounded by hundreds of men, women, and children, all looking 
eagerly at the white stranger who was about to enter their tribe. Strip- 
ping my left arm, Kum Lia took a small piece of wood, shaped like a 
knife-blade, and slightly piercing the skin brought blood to the surface ; 
this he corefiilly scraped off; then one of my Malays drew blood in the 
some way .from Singauding ; and a small cigarette being produced, the 
blood on the wooden blades was spread on the tobacco. A chief then 
arose, and walking to an open place, looked forth upon the river and in- 
voked their god and all the spirits of good and evil to be witness of this 
tie of brotherhood. The cigarette was then lighted and each of us took 
several pufiGi, and the ceremony was concluded. I was glad to find that 
they had chosen the form of inhaling the blood in smoke, as to have 
swallowed even a drop would have been unpleasant, though the disgust 
would only arise from the imagination. They sometimes vary the custom, 
though the variation may be confined to the Kiniahs who live farther up 
the river, and are intermarried with the Kayans. There a pig is brought 
and placed between the two who are to be joined in brotherhood. A 
chief offers an invocation to the gods, and marks with a lighted brand the 
pig's shoulder. The beast is then killed, and after an exchange of 
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jaoketo, & iword is thnut into tlw Tonad and tli* tiro an narked with 
tho blood of the pig." 

Thia corioua coremonjof "making brDthors"ii not confined to Borneo; 
it ia practised in Wcrtem and Eastern Africa. In tho lifter region the 
coremonj is inreated with mnch importance, especially when the indi- 
Tidnola cuncemcd ore two chieDi Trho hare loog been at TorioQce. 
SquottiDK bcforo each other in the preseane of tho chiefs aad eldera 
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with their implements of war on their laps, and haring each in bu bands 
» sharp knife and a small cup, tba wonld-be brothen make a alight gub 
in each other's breast and, catching the blood in the cap, drink it to their 
eternal friendship, th* oldest man of tho tribe standing orer them to wit* 
ueaa the leconciliation and waring lua sword orcr them. 
The Scs Dayaks, whose customs diiToz widely in many icspects tkmn 
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those of the Land Dayoks, have a dear idea of one omnipotent being who 
created and now roles over the world. They call him Batara. Beneath 
him are many good and innumerable bad spirits, and the fear of the latter 
causes them to make greater and more frequent offerings to them than to 
the good spirits. The awe with which many of them are named has 
induced a few, among others Mr. Chambers, to imagine that their religion 
is a species of polytheism. But this, according to Mr. St. John's way of 
thinking, is a mistake ; and Mr. Johnson and Mr. Oomei, who hare much 
knowledge of the Sea Dayaks, agree with' the gentleman fonneily mentioned. 

The Sea Dayaks pay homage to evil spirits of various kinds, who reside 
in the jungles, in the mountains, and in the earth ; all sicknesses, mis- 
fortunes, or death, proceed from them ; while to Batara is attributed every 
blessing. TVlien they make offerings, however, both are propitiated and, 
as usual, the wicked ones have the larger share. The priests offer a long 
prayer and supplicate them to depart from the afflicted house or from the 
sick man. Of the seven platesful of food, four are given to the evil spirits 
and cast forth or exposed in the forest, while the others are offered to the 
good spirits, who are implored to protect and bless them. The food 
offered to the latter is not considered to be interdicted, but may be, and 
ajways is eaten. 

The Lingga Dayaks, besides Batara, have various good spirits — as 
Stampondei, who superintends the propagation of mankind ; Pulang 
Ganah, who inhabits the earth and gives fertility to it, and to him arc 
addressed the offerings at the feasts given whilst preparing the rice for 
cultivation : Singallong Burongj the god of war, excites their utmost 
reverence, and to him are offered the Head feasts. On these occasions he 
comes down and hovers in the form of a kite over the house, and guns are 
fired and gongs beaten in his honour. His brave followers married to his 
daughters appear in the form of his omen birds. Ko wonder he is 
honoured ; he gives success in war and delights in their acquisitions of 
the heads of their enemies. I^attiang inhabits the summits of the hills 
and is one of their demigods. The Linggas tell many stories of his ex- 
ploits. The most famous was his expedition to the skies to recover his 
wife who had been caught in a noose and hoisted up there by an old 
enemy of his. To dream of him is to receive the gift of bravery. 

liVhen the small-pox was committing dreadful havoc among the Saka- 
rangs the villagers would not allow themselves to be innoculated ; they 
ran into the jungle in every direction, caring for no one but themselves, 
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leaying their houses empty and dwelling fbr axray in the most silent spots 
in parties of two and three and sheltered only bj a few leaves. When 
these calamities come npon them they utterly lose all command over them- 
selves and become as timid as children. When the fugitives become short 
of provisions a few of the old men who have already had the complaint 
creep back to the houses at night and take a supply of rice. In tho day- 
time they do not dare to stir or speak above a whisper for fear the spirits 
should see or hear them. They do not call the small-pox by its name, 
but are in the habit of saying, ''Has ho left you?" at other times they 
call it jungle-leaves or fruit ; at other places the Datu or chief. 

Their priests frequently use the names of invisible spirits, and are sup- 
posed to be able to interpret their language as well as to hold communion 
with them ; and in ordinary times they pretend to work tho cure of the 
sick by means of incantations, and after blinding the patient's eyes pre- 
tend, by the aid of the spirits, to draw the bones of fish or fowl out of 
their flesh. TVhen the Dayoks are questioned as to their belief in these 
easily-exposed deceits, they say, No; but the custom has descended to 
them from their ancestors, and they still pay their priests heavy sums to 
perform the ancient rites. 

They believe in a future state-— considering that the Simaugat or spiritual 
part of man lives for ever ; that they awake shortly after death in the 
Sabayan or future abode, and that there they find those of their relatives 
and friends who have departed before them. Some tribes divide their 
Sabayan into seven distinct stories which are occupied by tho souls of the 
departed according to their rank and position in life. The really wicked 
occupy the lowest, but whether happy or miserable they acknowledge 
Ignorance. 

The Kayans of Baram have some singulxur ideas eonceming a fbtore 
state. The name of their god is Totadungan and he reigns over all ; they 
say he has a wife but no children, and beneath him are many gods of 
inferior power. They believe in a fixture state with separate places for 
the souls of the good and the bad, and that both heaven and hell are 
divided into many distinct residenc es that those who die from wounds, or 
sickness, or drowning, go to separate places. If a woman dies before her 
husband they hold that she goes to heaven and mames again ; but that if 
when her earthly husband dies he goes to heaven the celestial match is 
baoken off and the old husband claims his partner. 

Among both Land and Sea Dayaks dreams are regarded as aotual 
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ocomrcnces. They think that in deep the soul sometimes remains in the 
body and sometimes leaves it and travels far away, and that both when in 
and out of the body it sees and hears and talks and altogether has a 
presence given it which when the body is in a natoral state it does not 
enjoy. Fainting fits or a state of coma ore thought to be caused by 
the departure of the soul on some expedition of its own. Elders and 
priestesses often assert that in their dreams they have visited the mansion 
of the blessed and seen the Creator dwelling in a house like that of a 
Malay, the interior of which was adorned with guns and gongs and jars 
innumerable, Himself being clothed like a Dayak. 

A dream of sickness to any member of a family always ensures a cere- 
mony ; and no one presumes to enter the priesthood, or to learn the art of 
a blacksmith, without being or pretending to be warned in a dream that 
he should undertake to learn it. A man has been known to give one of 
his two children to another who has no children because he dreamed that 
imless he did so the child would die. 

In dreams also, ''Tapa" and the spirits bestow gifts on men in the 
shape of magic stones, which being washed in cocoa milk the water forms 
ono of the ingredients in the mass of blood and tumeric which is con- 
sidered sacred and is used to anoint the people at the harvest-feasts. 
They are ordinary black pebbles, and there is nothing in their appearance 
to give a notion of their magic power and value. 

On the bimks of one of the rivers Mr. St. John discovered the effigy of 
a bull cut in a sort of stone said to be unknown in the country ; its legs 
and part of its head had been knocked off. Its history is as follows: — 
Many years ago on being discovered in the jungle the Malays and Dayoks 
i-emoved it to the banks of the river preparatory to its being conveyed to 
the town, but before it could be put into a prahu they say a tremendous 
storm of thunder and lightning, wind and rain, arose, which lasted thirty 
days. Pearing that the bull was angry at being disturbed in his forest 
home they left him in the mud, and there Sir James Brooke found it and 
had it removed to his own house. Several of the Dayak tribes sent depu- 
tations to him to express their fears of the evU consequences that would 
be sure to ensue— everything would go wrong, storms would arise, their 
crops would be blighted, and famine would desolate the land. Humouring 
their prejudices, he answered that they were mistaken, that the bull on 
the contrary would be pleased to be removed from the dirty place in 
which the Malays had left him, and that now he was kept dry and com- 
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fortoUe ihero would be no show of Ids anger. This reply satisfied them. 
Occasionallj the Dayaks would come and wash the stone boll, taking away 
the precious water to fertilize their fields. 

Amongst some of the Bomeon aborigines there is a superstition that 
thoy must not laugh at a dog or a snake crossing their path. Should they 
do so they would become stones. These Dayoks always refer with respect 
and awe to some rocks scattered orer the summit of a hill in Sadong^ 
saying that they were originally men. The place was a very likely one 
to be haunted — a noble old forest but seldom visited. Many years ago 
they say a great chief gave a feast there, in the midst of which his loTcly 
daughter came in ; she was a spoilt child who did nothing but annoy the 
guests. They at first tried to get rid of her by mixing dirt with her food : 
finding she still tcazed them, they gave her poison. Her father in his 
anger went back to his house, shaved his dog and painted him with alter- 
nate streaks of black and white. Then giving him some intoxicating 
drink he carried him in his arms into the midst of the assembly and set 
him on the ground. The dog began to caper about in the most ludicrous 
manner which set them all off laughing, the host as well as the guests, 
and they were immediately turned into stone. 

With one giant stride of our any-number-of-league boots we step from 
Borneo into North America and among the many semi-savage tribes that 
there reside. As a rule the I^orth- American savage believes in one Supreme 
Being whom he knows as the Great Spirit, and whoso abode is Paradise, 
or the *' happy hunting ground." This Supreme Being, however, they 
regard as much too exalted to trouble himself about the petty businesses 
of the world, and therefore governs by deputy. There are, according to 
Indian belief, numerous subordinate deities, the business of each of whom 
it is to govern and controul the earth, the forests and the game there 
abounding, the winds, the air, and the water, together with its finny 
denizens. Besides those — at least in the case of the Ojibbeway, who may 
fairly be taken as the type of the North- American Indian — they have a 
host of evil spirits or munedooa, or manitou, headed by one arch ICatohi- 
munedoo, and who, it is to be feared on a^Dcount of their predilection fior 
mischief, occupy a greater portion of the Indian's time and attention 
in the way of propitiation and friendly peace-offering, than ever is derotod 
to Kitchi-manitou, the Great Spirit to whom, if the Indian's reUgioa is 
worth a straw, it should be sufficient to obey to render one self-defiant of 
Hatchi-munedoo and all his works. 
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Ab might be expected the Lidiaxi langaage is rich in mythological l^e, 
and is often found to be a cnrions tangle of what we acknowledge as 
Biblical truth, and nonsense, remarkable chiefly for its quaint groteeqne- 
ness. - Take the following naixatiye of the Deluge : 

'' Before the general deluge there lived two enormous creatures, each 
possessed of Tast power. One was an animal with a great horn on his 
head ; the other was a huge toad. The latter had the whole management 
of the waters, keeping them secure in its own body, and emitting only a 
certain quantity for the watering of the earth. Between these two crea^ 
tures there arose a quarrel, which terminated in a fight. The toad in 
Tain tried to swallow its antagonist, but the latter rushed upon it, and 
with his horn pierced a hole in its side, out of which the water gushed in 
floods, and soon overflowed the face of the earth. At this time Nanah- 
bozhoo was living on the earth, and observing the water rising higher and 
higher, ho fled to the loftiest mountain for refuge. Perceiving that even 
this retreat would bo soon inundated, he selected a large cedar tree which 
he purposed to ascend, should the waters come up to him. Before they 
reached him he caught a number of animals and fowls, and put them into 
his bosom. At length the water covered the mountain. Nanahbozhoo 
then ascended the cedar tree, and as he went up he plucked its branches 
and stuck them in the belt which girdled his waist. When he reached 
the top of the tree he sang, and beat the tune with his arrow upon his 
bow, and as he song the tree grew and kept pace with the water for a 
long time. At length he abandoned the idea of remaining any longer on 
the tree, and took the branches he had plucked, and with them con- 
structed a raft, on which he placed himself with the animals and fowls. 
On this raft he floated about for a long time, till all the moxmtains were 
covered, and all the beasts of the earth and fowls of the air, except those 
he had with him, perished. 

^' At length Nanahbozhoo thought of forming a new world, but how to 
accomplish it without any materials he knew not, till the idea occurred to 
him that if he could only obtain a little of the earth, which was then 
under water, he might succeed in making a new world out of the old one. 
•He accordingly employed the different animals he hod with him that were 
accustomed to diving. Pirst, he sent the loon, a water fowl of the pen- 
guin species, down into the water in order to bring up some of the old 
earth ; but it was not able to reach the bottom, and after remaining in the 
jrater some time, came up dead. I^anahbozhoo then took it, blew upon 
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ity and it came to life again. He next sent the otter, which also failing 
to reach the bottom, came np dead, and waa restored to life in the same 
manner as the loon. He then tried the skill of the bearer, bnt without 
success. Having failed with all these diving animals, he last of all took 
the musk-rat ; on account of the distance it had to go to reach the bottom, 
it was gone a long time, and came up dead. On taking it up, Nanah- 
bozhoo found, to his great joy, that it had reached the earth, and had 
retained some of the soil in each of its paws and mouth. He then blew 
upon it, and brought it to life again, at the same time pronouncing many 
blessings on it, saying, that as long as the world he was about to nmko 
should endure, the musk-rat should never become extinct This predic- 
tion of Nanahbozhoo is still spoken of by the Indians when referring to 
the rapid increase of the musk-rat. ^anahbozhoo then took the earth 
which he found in the musk-rat's paws and mouth, and having rubbed it 
with his hands to fine dust, he placed it on the waters and blew upon it ; 
then it began to grow larger and larger, until it was beyond the reach of 
his eye. In order to ascertain the size of the world, and the progress of 
its growth and expansion, he sent a wolf to run to the end of it, measur- 
ing its extent by the time consumed in his journey. The first journey ho 
performed in one day, the second took him five days, the third ten, the 
fourth a month, then a year, five years, and so on, until the world waa so 
large that Nanahbozhoo sent a young wolf that could just run, which died 
of old Qge before he could accomplish the journey. Nanahbozhoo then 
said the world was large enough, and commanded it to cease from grow- 
ing. After this Nanahbozhoo took a journey to view the new world he 
had made, and as he travelled he created various tribes of Indians, and 
placed them in different parts of the earth ; he then gave them various 
religions, customs, and manners. 

''This Nanahbozhoo now sits at the North Pole, overiooldng all the 
transactions and affairs of the people he has placed on the earth. The 
Northern tribes say that Nanahbozhoo always sleeps during the winter ; 
but, previous to his falling asleep, fills his great pipe, and smokes tor 
several days, and that it is the smoke arising from the mouth and pipe of 
Nanahbozhoo which produces what is called ' Indian summer."* 

They have, however, legends that relate to times anterior to the flood, 
even to the beginning of Time itself and the days of Adam and Evo. 
Mr. Kohl, of " Lake Superior" celebrity, contributes the following : 

«< On Torch Lake it is said, that Kitchi-Maniton (the Good Spirit) fixit 
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made the coast of our lake. He strewed the sand and formed a fine flat 
dry beach or road round the lake. He found that it was splendid walking 
upon it, and often wandererd along the beach. One day he saw some- 
thing lying on the whito sand. He picked it up. It was a very little 
root. He wondered whether it would grow if planted in the ground, and 
made the trial. Ho planted it close to the edge of the water in the sand, 
and when he came again, the next day, a thick and large reed-bed had 
grown out of it through which the wind rustled. This pleased him, and 
he sought for and collected more little roots and other seeds from the sand 
* and spread them around so that they soon covered the rocks and land with 
grass and fine forests, in which the birds and other animals came to live. 
Every day he added something new to \he creation, and did not forget to 
place fish and other creatures in the water. 

«Ono day when Elitchi-Manitou was again walking along the sand, he 
saw something moving in the reeds, and noticed a being coming out of 
the water entirely covered with silver- glistening scales like a fish, but 
otherwise formed like a man. Elitchi-Manitou was curious to see on what 
the being lived and whether it ate herbs, especially as he saw it con- 
stantly stooping and plucking herbs which it swallowed. The man could 
not speak, but at times when he stooped he sighed and groaned. 

"The sight moved Kitchi-lilanitou with compassion in the highest 
degree, and as a good thought occurred to him, he immediately stepped 
into his canoe and paddled across to the island, which still lies in the 
centre of the lake. Here he set to work providing the man the company 
of a squaw. He formed her nearly like what he hod seen the man to be, 
and also covered her body with silver-glistening scales. Then he breathed 
life into her, and carried her across in his canoe to the other bank of the 
lake, telling her that if she wandered busily along the lake and looked 
about her, she would perhaps find something to please her. For days the 
squaw wandered about one shore of the lake, while the man was seeking 
herbs for food on the other. One day the latter went a little further, and, 
to his great surprise, saw footsteps in the sand much like those he him- 
self made*. At once he gave up seeking herbs and followed these foot- 
gteps, as he hoped there were other beings like himself on the lake. The 
squaw during her long search had left so many footsteps that the man at 
first feared they might belong to a number of Indians, and they might 
perhaps be hostile. Hence he crept along carefully in the bush, but 
fldways kept on eye on the trail in the sand. 
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'* At lost ho foTxnd the being he sought sitting on a log near the shore. 
Through great fatigue she hod fallen asleep. He looked around to the 
right and left but she was quite olone. At length he ventured to come 
out of the bushes ; he approached her irith uncertain and hesitating steps ; 
he seized her and she opened her eyes. 

« < Who art thou?' he said, for he could now suddenly spook, 'Who 
art thou, what is thy name, and whither dost thou come?' 

"'My name is Mami,' she replied, 'and Eitchi-Manitou brought me 
here from that island, and told me I should find something hero I liked. 
I think that tliou art the promised one.' 

'' ' On what dost thou live?' the man asked the woman. 

« < Up to this time I have eaten nothing, for I was looking for thee. 
But now I feci very hungry ; hast thou anything to eat ? ' 

** Straightway the man ran into the bushes, and collected some roots 
and herbs ho had found good to eat, and brought them to the squaw, who 
greedily devoured them. 

'< The sight of this moved Kitchi-Manitou, who had watched the whole 
scene from his lodge. He immediately came over in his canoe, and 
invited the couple to his island. Here they found a handsome large 
house prepared for tlicm, and a splendid garden round it. In the house 
wete glass windows, and in the rooms tables and chairs and beds and 
conveniences of every description. In the garden grew every possible 
sort of useful and nourishing fruits, potatoes, strawberries, apple-trees, 
cherry and plum trees ; and close by were large fine fields planted with 
Indian com and beans. 

"They ate and lived there for days and years in pleasure and happiness; 
and Xitchi-Manitou often came to them and conversed with them. ' One 
thing,' he said, 'I must warn you against. Come hither; see, this tree 
in the middle of the garden is not good. I did not plant it, but Matchi- 
Manitou planted it. In a short time this tree will blossom and bear firuita 
which look very fine and taste very sweet ; but do not eat of them, for if 
ye do so ye will die.' They paid attention to this, and kept the command 
a long time, even when the tree had blossomed and the fruit had set. 
One day, however, when Hami went walking in the garden, she heard a 
very friendly and sweet voice say to her, 'Mami, Hami, why dost thou 
not eat of this beautiful fruit? it tastes splendidly.' She saw no one, but 
she was certain the voice did not come either fh>m Kitehi-Manitou or her 
husband. She was afraid and went into the house. The next day 
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tlum^ she again went into the garden, and Tras rather corioos trhether 
the same pleasant Toice would speak to her again. She had hardly 
approached the forbidden tree, when the voice was heard onoe more, 
' Mamiy Hami, why dost thou not taste this splendid frnit ? it will make 
thy heart glad.' And with these words a young handsome Indian came 
out of the bushes, plucked a fruit, and placed it in her hand. 'Thou, 
canst make famous preserves of it for thy household,' the friendly 
Indian added. 

" The fruit smellcd pleasantly, and lilami licked it a little. At length 
she swallowed it entirely, and felt as if drunk. When her husband came 
to her soon after she persuaded him also to eat of it ; he did so, and also 
felt as if drunk. But this had scarce happened ere the silver scales with 
which their bodies had been covered, fell off; only twenty of these scales 
remained on, but they had lost their brilliancy, — ten on the fingers and 
ten on the toes. They saw themselves to bo quite uncovered, and began 
to be ashamed, and withdrew timidly into the bushes of the garden. 

"The young Indian had disappeared, but the angry Elitchi-Manitou 
soon came to them, and said 'It is done; ye have eaten of Matchi- 
Manitou's fruit, and must now die. Hence it is necessary that I should 
many you, lest the whole human race might die out with you. Ye must 
peiish, but shall live on in your children and children's children.' Elitchi- 
Manitou banished them also from the happy isle, which immediately grew 
wild, and bore them in his canoe to the shores of the lake. But he had 
mercy on them still. He gave the man a bow and arrow, and told him 
he would find animals which were called deer. These he was to shoot, 
and Mami would get ready the meat for him, and make mocassins and 
clothing of the hide. 

" When they reached the other shore, jiami's husband tried first of all 
this bow and the arrows. He shot into the sand, and the arrows went 
three inches deep into the ground. 

" lilami's husband then went for the first time to hunt, and saw in the 
reeds on the lake an animal moving, which he recognised for a deer, as 
Kitchi-Manitou had described it to him. He shot his arrow, and the 
animal straightway leaped from the water on shore, sank on its knees* 
and died. He ran up and drew his arrow from the wound, examined it, 
found that it was quite uninjured, and placed it again in his quiver, as 
he thought he could use it again. "WTien he brought the deer to his 
squaw, she cut it into pieces, washed it, and laid the hide aside for shoes 
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and clothing ; but soon saw that they, as Indians, could not possiblj cat 
the meat raw, as the barbarous Eskimos in the north do : she must cook 
it, and for that purpose have fire. 

" This demand embarrassed the man for a moment, as he had never yot 
seen any meat boiling or roasting before the fire. But he soon knew how 
to help himself. He took two di£ferent descriptions of wood, rubbed them 
against each other, and soon made a bright fire for his squaw. The squaw 
in the meanwhilo had prepared a piece of wood as a spit, placed a lump 
of meat on it, and held it in the fire. They both tasted it, and found ib 
excellent. 'As tliis is so good, the restTwill be famous,' she said, and cut 
it all up and put it in the kettle, and then they ate nearly all the deer 
that same evening. This gave Maxni*8 husband strength and courage, and 
ho went out hunting again the next morning, and shot a deer ; and so ho 
did every day, while his squaw built a lodge for him, and sewed clothes 
and mocassins. 

" One day when he went a-hunting again, the man found a book lying 
under a tree. He stopped and looked at it. The book began speaking to 
him, and told him what he was to do, and what to leave undone. It gave 
him a whole scries of orders and prohibitions. Ho found this curious, 
and did not much like it ; but he took it home to his squaw. 

« < I found this book under a tree,' he said to her, ' which tells me to 
do all sorts of things, and forbids me doing others ; I find this hard, and 
I will carry it back to where I found it.' And this he did too, although 
his squaw bogged him to keep it 'No,' he said, 'it is too thick; how 
could I drag it about with me in my medicine bag?' And he laid the 
book again, the next day, under the tree, where he had taken it up ; and 
so soon as he laid it down, it disappeared. The earth swallowed it up. 

" Instead of it, however, another book appeared in the grass. That 
was easy and light, and only written on a couple of pieces of birch bark. 
It also spoke to him in the clear and pure Ojibbeway language ; forbade 
him nothing, and ordered him nothing ; and only taught him the uso ami 
advantages of the plants in the forest and on the prairie. This pleasoil 
him much, and ho put the book at once in his hunting bag, and went into 
the forest, and collected all the plants, roots, flowers, and herbs which it 
pointed out to him. 

" Quite loaded with herbs of fifty different sorts, he returned to his 
squaw Mami. Ho sorted them out, and found they were all medicine, 
good in every accident of life. As he had in tEis way become a i;root 
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medicine many as well as a mighty hunter, he wanted hut little more to 
nttisfy his earthly wants. The children his wife here him he hroug^ 
up as good hunters ; taught them the use of the how ; explained to them 
the medicine hook ; and told them, shortly hefore his and Hand's death, 
the history of their creation and their former mode of life on the Tmtt 
Lake island with Kitchi-Monitou, who now, after so much suffissdng and 
sorrow, was graciously pleased to receive them again." 

The following story was communicated to Mr. Jones, a native minister^ 
hy an Ojibheway Indian named Netahgawinenehj and will serve to 
illustrate the source whence they derive their ideas of a future state : — 

<' In the Indian country far west an Indian once fell into a trance, and 
when he came to life again, he gave the following account of his journey 
to the world of spirits. 

«I started, said he, my soul or spirit in company with a number of 
Indians who were travelling to the same spirit land. We directed our 
footsteps towards the sun-setting. On our journey we passed through 
a beautiftil coimtry, and on each side of our trail saw strawberries as 
large as a man's head. We ate some of them, and found them very 
gweet; hut one of our party who kept loitering behind, come up to us 
and demanded, *Why were we eating a ball of fire?* We tried to 
persuade him to the contrary, but the foolish fellow would not listen 
to our words, and so went on his way hungry. We travelled on 
until we came to a dark, swollen and rapid river, over which was laid 
a log vibrating in a constant wavering motion. On this log we ventured 
to cross, and having arrived at the further end of it, we found that it did 
not reach the shore ; this obliged u^ to spring with all our might to the 
land. As soon as we had done this, we perceived that the supposed log 
on which we had crossed was a large serpent, waving and plaj^g 
irith his huge body over the river. The foolish man behind was tossed 
about until he fell off, but he at length succeeded in swimming to shore. 
Ko sooner was he on land than a fierce and famished pack of wolves fell 
on him and began to tear him to pieces, and we saw him no more. 
We journeyed on, and by and by came within sight of the town of 
spirits. As soon as we made our appearance there was a great shout 
hoard, and all our relatives ran to meet us and to welcome us to their 
happy country. My mother made a feast for me, and prepared everything 
that was pleasant to eat and to look upon; here we saw all our fore- 
fathers; and game and^om in abimdance; all were happy and contented. 
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''After staying a short time, tlie Great Spirit of tlie place told 
me that I must go back to the country I had left, as the time had not 
yet orriyed for me to dwell there. I accordingly made ready to return • 
and as I was leaving, my mother reproached me by oil manner of 
foolish names for wishing to leave ao lovely and beautiful a place. I 
took my departure, and soon found myself in the body and in the world 
I had left" 

The allegorical traditions of the North American Indians regarding the 
introduction into the world of the art of medicine and of religious 
mysteries are still more extravagant than their theogony. "We will 
cite from Domincch the principal among them, to give an idea of aU tho 
others of the same kind. 

"A great Manitou of heaven came once on earth and married a woman, 
who died, after giving birth to four children. The first was called 
Honabozho, and was the protector and friend of men; the second 
Chibiabos, took care of the dead and ruled over the empire of shadows, 
that is to say, of souls; the third, called Onabasso, fled towards tho 
north as soon as he saw the day, and was metamorphosed into a white 
rabbit without ceasing to be a Manitou; the last of the four brothers 
was called Chokonipok, that is to say, the man of the fire-stone. 

" When Manabozho grew up, he declared war against Chokonipok, whom 
he accused of being the cause of their mother's death. The struggle waa 
long and terrible. The surface of tho earth still preserves traces of the 
battles which were fought between them. Chokanipok was conquered by 
his brother, his entrails were taken out, and changed into vines, and the 
fragments of his body became fire-stones, which were scattered all over 
the globe, and supplied man with the principle of fire. Manabosho it wot 
who taught the Red Indians the mode of manufacturing axe blades, arrow 
points, traps, nets, how to turn stones and bones to use to capture wild 
aninuds, fish, and birds. He was very much attached to Chibiabos, with 
whom he lived in the desert, where they conferred together for the good 
of humanity. The material power and the extraordinary intelligence of 
these two superior beings excited the jealousy of the Manitous, who lived 
in the air, on earth, and in the water. This jealousy gave rise to a eon* 
spiracy against the life of Chibiabos. Manabosho warned him to be on 
his guard against the machinations of the Manitous, and never to Quit ^^"^t 
But one day Chibiabos ventured alone during the winter on one of the 
great frozen lakes; when ha azzived in the middle of the lake the 
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Uanitous broke the ice, and Chibiabos nnk to the bottom of flie 
whore hie bodj remained buried. 

** Haaabozho wandered for a long time on the banks of the lake^ callmg 
hie beknred brother ; hie voice trembling with fear and hofpe, was Iwazd 
from afar. When he had no longer on j doubt of the miifiirtoDe wMeh 
had be&llen him, hie fwrj knew no bounds ; he declared war against the 
wicked Monitous, killed a great number of them, and his rage no less than 
his despair spread consternation through the whole desert. After the 
first moments devoted to rerenge, he pointed his face bbck, coreied his 
head with a veil of the same colour, then sat down on the shon of the 
lake and mourned the deceased for six years, making the neigjUxHiring 
echoes incessantly ring with the cherished name of Chibiabos. The 
llanitous deeply moved by his profound grief, assembled to consult on the 
means they should take to console the unhappy mourner. The oldest and 
wisest of them all, who had not been concerned in the death of Chlbiaboa, 
took the task of reconciliation on himself. Aided by the other spizits^ he 
built a sacred lodge near that of llanabozho, and prepared a great feast. 
He procured the best tobacco imaginable, and put it in a beautiful 
calumet ; then placing himself at the head of the Monitous, who walked in 
procession, each carrying under his arm a bag made of the skins of yarious 
animals, and filled with precious medicine, he went to invite Manabozho 
to the festival. Manabozho uncovered his head, washed his fou^, and fol- 
lowed the Manitous to the sacred lodge. On his entrance he was offered a 
drink composed of the most exquisite medicines, a rite initiatory to propiti- 
ation. Manabozho drank it in a single draught, and immediately felt the 
grief and sadness lifted from his soiil. The Manitous then began their 
dances and songs, which were succeeded by several ceremonies and by 
feate of address and magic, performed with the intention of restoring 
serenity of mind to the unconsolable protector and friend of the human 
race. It was thus tho mysteries of the dance and of medicine were intro- 
duced on tho earth. 

" Tho Manitous then united all their powers to recall Chibiabos to lifet 
which they did without difficulty. He was, however, forbidden to enter 
the sacred lodge ; but receiving a flaming brand, he was sent to preside 
over tho empire of tho dead. Manabozho, quite consoled, ate, drank, 
danced, and smoked the sacred pipe, went away to the Great Spirit, and 
returned to earth to instruct men in the useful arts, in tho mysteries of 
dancing and medicine, and in tho curative properties of plants. It is he 
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who causes the medicmal phints to grow which core sickness and wounds ; 
it is he who killed all the monsters with which the desert was peopled. 
He placed spirits at the four cardinal points to protect the human race : 
that of the north sends snow and Ice to facilitate the chase in winter ; 
that of the south causes the maize to grow, as well as all kinds of ftxut 
and tohacco ; that of the west gives rain ; and that of the east brings lig^t» 
by commanding the sun to moye round the globe. Thunder is the Toioe 
of these four spirits, to whom tobacco is offered in thanksgiTing for the 
rarious blessings which they confer on the inhabitants of the earth." 

Among the more ignorant tribes of North American Indians the god of 
thunder is beliered to be the eagle. The Ber. Peter Jones asserts this to 
be the belief of the Ojibbeways. When a thunderbolt strikes a tree or 
the ground, they fancy that the thunder has shot his fiery arrow at a 
serpent snd caught it away in the twinkling of an eye. Some Indians 
affirm that they have seen the serpent taken up by the thunder into the 
clouds. They believe that the thunder has its abode on the top of a hifjtk 
mountain in the west, where it lays its eggs and hatches its young, like 
an eagle, and whence it takes its flight into different parts of the earth in 
search of serpents. 

The following is a story related by an Indian who is said to have ven- 
tured, at the risk of his life, to visit the abode of the thunders : " After 
fasting, and offering my devotions to the thunder, I with much difficulty 
ascended the mountain, the top of which reached to the clouds. To my 
great astonishment, as I looked I saw the thunder's nest, where a brood 
of young thunders had been hatched and reared. I saw all sorts of curious 
bones of serpents, on the flesh of which the old thunders had been feeding 
their young ; and the bark of the young cedar trees peeled and stripped^ 
on which the young thunders had been trying their skill in shooting their 
arrows before going abroad to hunt serpents." 

Another thunder tradition says : " That a party of Indians were once 
travelling on an extensive plain, when they came upon two young thun- 
ders lying in their nest in their downy feathers, the old thunders being 
absent at the time. Some of the party took their arrows, and with the 
point touched the eyes of the young thunders. The moment they did so 
their arrows were shivered to pieces, as if a young thunder arrow had 
struck them. One of the party, more wise than his companions, entreated 
them not to meddle with them, warning them that if they did they would 
pay dearly for their fbUy. The foolish young men would not listen, but 
IL IT 
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ftontJniiwi to teaze and finall j killed them. As soon as thej bid done 
tins a blaek dond appeared, adTancmg towards them with gieat finj. 
IV c aentl y the thunder began to zoar and send forth Tvdnmea ef its finy 
indignation. It was too erident that the old thondera were enraged en 
aoeoont of the destniction of their yonng — soon, with a tremendoos craaht 
flisairows of the mi^tythmider-godfett on the foolish men and dest roy ed 
them, but the wise and good Indian escsped nnhnrt." 

In proof of the American Indisn's sospicions natare, eqiedally as 
legsrds matters oonneeted with a religion differing from his own, Br. 
Kmildin finnishes the following little story: — 

"Ooorad Weiser, the Indisn interpreter, who had gone to Onondago 
wifli a measage from Goremment, demanded hospitality of one of hia old 
friends, the frmuras Canastatego, one of the chiefr of the six nations. 
H^py to meet after a long separation, the two friends were joyous and 
ehatfy. Conrad was soon seated on frirs spread on the gronnd, with a 
meal of boiled Timetables, Tenison, and ram and water before him. After 
dinner Canastatego asked how the years since they had parted had passed 
witii his friend, whence he came, where going; and what the aim of his 
joamey. IHien all these questions were answered, the old Indian aaid, 
' Conrad, yon baye lived a great deal among white people, and know their 
enstoms. I baye myself been several times to Albany, and have observed 
that once every seven days they shut np their shops and assemble in a 
large boose; tell me wherefore, and wbat^ they do there?' — 'They 
assemble to hear and learn good things,' replied Conrad. — 'I have no 
donbt,' said the Indian, ' that they have told yon that ; but I do not 
mnch believe in their words, and I will tell you why. Some time ago I 
went to Albany to sell furs and to buy blankets, powder, and knives. 
Yon know I am in the habit of dealing with Hans Hanson, bat on that 
day I had a mind to try another merchant, bat first went to Hans Hanson 
and asked what he woold give for beaver sldns. He answered that he 
eonld not pay a higher price than four shillings a pound. " But," added 
be, *' I cannot talk of such affairs to day ; it is the day of our meeting to 
bear ^ood tkingt^ and I am going to the assembly." I then reflected that 
as there was no possibility of my transacting business on that day, I too 
migbt as well go to the great house and hear good things. 

^* ' There was a man in black who seemed in a great passion while speak* 
ing to the people. I did not understand what he said, but perceiving 
that be looked a good deal at me, I thoaght that perhaps he was angry at 
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teeing me in the honso. I therefore hastened to ieare it, and went and 
seated myself outside on the ground against the wall, and began to smoke 
till the end of the ceremony. I fancied that the man in block had spoken 
about beavers, and I suspected that that was the motiye of the meeting, 
so that as the crowd was coming out, I stopped my merchant, and said to 
him, "Well, Hans Hanson, I hope you will give me more than four 
shillings a pound." — " No," answered he, " I can only give you throe 
shillings and a half." 

« ' I then spoke to other merchants, but all were unanimous in the price. 
This proved clearly that I was right in my suspicions, and that the pre- 
tended intention of meeting to hear good things was only given out to 
mislead opinions, and that the real aim of the meeting was to come to an 
understanding to cheat the Indians as to the price of their goods. Reflect, 
Conrad, and you will see that I have guessed the truth ; for if white 
people meet so often to hear good things, they would have finished by 
knowing some long since, but on that head they are still very ignorant. 
You know our ways when white men travel over our lands and enter our 
colonies : we treat them as I treat you ; when wet we dry them, we warm 
them when they are cold, we give them food and drink, and spread our 
best furs for them to repose on, asking for nothing in return. But if I go 
to a white man and ask for eat and drink, he answers me, ''Begone, Indian 
dog ! " You thus seo that they have as yet learned very few good thingi^ 
which we know, because our mothers taught them to us when we were 
little children, and that the subject of all these assemblies is to cheat us 
in the price of our beavers.' " 

Here is a strange story of North American Indian " second sight " and 
not the less remarkable as it is recorded by a highly respectable Wesleyan 
Missionary who had it from a Government Indian Agent in Upper 
CanadxL 

*' In the year 1804, wintering with the Winebagos on the Bock river, 
I had occasion to send three of my men to another wintering house, for ' 
some flour which I had left there in the fall on my way up the river. ^ 
The distance being about one and a half day's journey firom where I 
lived, they were expected to return in about three days. On the sixth 
day after their absence I was about sending in quest of them, when some 
Indians, arriving from the spot, said that thoy had socn nothing of them. 
I could now use no means to ascertain whero thoy were: the plains 
were extensive, the paths numerous, and the tracks thoy had made were 
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the next moment oovered by the drift mow. Patience was my onlj 
leeoQice ; and at length I gsre them np for lost. 

'<« On the fomteenth nig^t after their departorey as sereral Indians were 
smoking their pipes, and telling stories of their war parties, hnnting*, 
eto., an old fellow, who was a dailj Tisitor, came in. Mj interprater, a 
Canadian named Felix, pressed me, as he had fireqnently done before, to 
employ this conjnror, as he could inform me about the men in question. 
The dread of being laughed at had hitherto prerented my acceding to hia 
importunities; but now, excited by curiosity, I gaye the old man a 
quarter-pound of tobacco and two yards of ribbon, telling him that if 
he gaye me a true account of the missing ones, I would, when I asoer^ 
tained the fact, give him a bottle of rum. The ni^t was exceedin^y 
dark and the house situated on a point of land in a thick wood. The did 
fellow withdrew, and the other Indians retired to their lodges. 

*' A few minutes after, I heard Wahwun (an egg) begin a lamentable 
song^ his voice increasing to such a degree that I really thought he would 
have injured himself. The whole forest appeared to be in agitation, as if 
the trees were knocking against each other ; then all would be sQent for a 
fow seconds ; again the old fellow would scream and yell, as if he were in 
great distress. A chill seised me, and my hair stood on end ; the inter- 
preter and I stared at each other without power to express our feelings. 
After remaining in this situation a few minutes the noise ceased, and we 
distinctly heard the old chap singing a lively air. We expected him in, 
but he did not come. After waiting some time, and all appearing tran- 
quil in the woods, we went to bed. The next morning I sent for my 
friend Wahwun to inform me of his jaunt to see the men. 

" ' I went,' said he, ' to smoke the pipe with your men last nighty and 
found them cooking some elk meat, which they got firom an Ottawa 
Indian. On leaving this place they took the wrong road on the top of the 
- hill ; they travelled hard on, and did not know for two days that they 
' were lost. When they discovered their situation they were much slarmed, 
and, having nothing more to eat, were afraid they would starve to death. 
They walked on without knowing which way they were going until the 
seventh day, when they were met near the Illinois river by the Ottawa 
before named, who was out hunting. He took them to his lodge, fod 
them well, and wanted to detain them some days until they had recovered 
their strength ; but they would not stay. He then gave thorn some elk 
meat for their journey home, and sent his son to put them into the ri^t 
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road. They will go to Lagothenes fbr the floor yon sent them, and will 
be at home in three days.' I then aaked him what kind of place they were 
encamped in when he was there ? He said, ' they had made a shelter by 
the dde of a large oak tree that had been torn np by the roots, and which 
had Mien with the head towards the rising snn.' 

" All this I noted down, and from the circumstantial manner in which 
he related eyery particular, thon^ he could not possibly haye had any 
personal communication with or from them by any other Indians, I began 
to hope my men were safe, and that I should again see them. On the 
appointed day the interpreter and myself watched most anxiously, but 
without effect. We got our suppers, gare up all hopes, and heartily 
abused Wahwun for deceiying us. Just as we were preparing for bed, to 
my great joy the men rapped at the door, and in they came with the 
flour on their backs. My first business was to enquire of their trayds. 
They told me the whole exactly as the old Indian had before stated, not 
omitting the tree or any other occurrence ; and I could haye no doubt but 
that the old fellow had got his information from some eyil or fWmilj^r 
spirit.'* 

As has already been mentioned in this book, belief in dreams is yery 
intimately associated with North- American Indian religious belief; and 
when an Indian dreams anything that seems to him important, he does not 
faQ to enter in his birch bark " note book" the most salient points of it^ 
Being, as a rule, howeyer, incapable of giying his thoughts a tangible 
appearance by the ordinary caligraphio process, he draws the piotores jnat 
as he sees them in his yision. From the birch bark of a braye, by namm 
the " Little Wasp," Mr. Kohl copied the picture which appears on the 
next page : and this is the explanation of it :«- 

** The dreamer lying on his bed of nuMS and grsM is dreaming the dream 
of a true hunter, and there are the heads of the birds and beasta which his 
guardian spirit promises that he shall not chase in yain. The man wear- 
ing the hat is a Frenchman, which the Little Wasp also dreams about. 

« The Indians picture themselyes without a hat becaiise they usnany 
haye no other head gear than their matted hair, or, at most, a cloth wound 
turban- wise round the head. The hat, howeyer, appears to them snoh a 
material part of a European — as much a part of their heads as the horw 
to the Centaur — that a hat in a picture-writing always indicates a 
European. 
. '*It was not at all stupid of little Waqp to dream of a Frenchman, &r 
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of vbataaemmM b alcj fiiU of uoiiwli psore to him onless he bad a good 
hiiiM it Fimdi teuteor to 'whom he oonld —H the ikiiis end l e t t i w ia 
cxdumge fine Emopean wans } The Taolt of the aky ia mmaiiiilMl by 
wienl Bemi-drcalar lines in the same wi^ as it ia osnallj draws oa tiuii 
gnrestoDea. On tome occanooa I taw the ataata or linea TazioQalj 
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eoloiii«d — Hat, Ted, and tcUow, like the hues of the rainbow. Ferhapa, 
too, thej may vish to tepte«ent that phenomenon as welL But that the 
whole is intended for the skr is prond br the bet that the oidinarj coloor 
ia a plain blue or grer. The bini Misriog in the hesTens iras meant br 
the kinMO vhich so often appews in the dicama of these warlike hnnten. 
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When I asked the dreamer wliat he meant by the strokes and flgorei 
at the foot of the drawings he said: 'It is a notice that I fasted nine days 
on account of this dream. The nine strokes indicate the nmnber nine, 
and a small figure of the son oyer them means days.' 

« His oxTn self he indicated by the human figure. It has no head, but 
an enormous heart in the centre of the breast 

" Though the head is frequently missing, the heart is never omitted in 
Indian figures, because they haye, as a general rule, more heart than 
brains, more courage than sen5e. 'I purposely made the heart nether 
large,' the author of the picture remarked, 'in order to show that I had 
so much courage as to endure a nine-days' fast.' He omitted the head 
probably because he felt that sense was but little mixed up with saeh 
nonsensical fasting. 

" ' But why hast thou painted the sun once more, and with so muoh 
care over it?' asked I. 'Because,' replied he, 'the very next morning 
after my fast was at an end, the sun rose with extraordinary splendour, 
which! shall never forget, for a fine sunrise after a dream is the best ngn 
that it will como to pass.' " 

The North American is no less adept at picture ** talking" than at 
picture writing. Burton, while sojourning among the Prairie Indians, 
devoted considerable attention to this art as practised among them. He 
describes it as a system of signs, some conventional, others instinctive or 
imitative, which enables tribes who have no acquaintance with each other's 
customs and tongues to hold limited but sufficient communication. An 
interpreter who knows all the signs, which, however, are so numerona and 
tomplicated that to acquire them is the labour of years, is prefiBrred by 
the whites even to a good speaker. The sign system doubtless aroae from 
the necessity of a communicating medium between races speakxng many 
different dialects and debarred by ciroumstances from social interoomae. 
Its area is extensive ; it prevails amongst many of the Prairie triba% as 
the Hapsaroke or Crows, the Dacota, the Cheyenne, and the Shoahone : 
the Pawnees, Yutas, and Shoshoko or Diggers, being vagranta and oat- 
casts, have lost or never had the habit Those natives who, like the 
Arapahoe, possess a very scanty vocabulary pronounced in a qoaai-iinin- 
telligible way, can hardly converse with one another in the dark : to make 
a stranger understand them they must always repair to the camp fire Ibr 
"pow-wow." The following gn some of the simpler signs described by 
Burton: 
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The fint lesson it to distingoiah the mgns of the different tribes, and it 
will be observed that the Prench T o yagenrs and traders have often named 
the Indian nations from their totemio or masonio gestures. 

The Pawnees imitate a wolTs ears with the two forefingers—the right 
hand is always understood unless otherwise specified — extended together, 
upright, on the left side of the head. 

The Araphos, or Dirty Noses, rub the ri^t side of that organ with the 
fiirefingers ; some call this bad tribe the Smellers, and make their sign to 
consiBt of seizing the nose with the thumb and forefinger. 

The Comanches imitate by the waying of the hand or forefinger the 
fbrward crawling motion of a snake. 

The Cheyennes, PiakanoTCs, or Cut Wrists, draw the lower edge of the 
hand across the left arm, as if gashing it with a knife. 

The Sioux, by drawing the lower edge of the hand across the throat ; it 
is a gesture not unknown to u% but forms a truly ominous salutation, 
considering those by whom it is practised ; hence the Sioux are called by 
the Yutas Hand-cutters. 

The Hapsaroke, by imitating the flapping of the bird's wings with the 
two hands, palms downwards, brought close to the shoulders. 

The Kiowas, or Prairie-men, make the signs of the prairie, and of 
drinking water. 

The Yutas, they who liye on mountains, haye a complicated sign which 
denotes " living in mountains." 

The Blackfeet, called by the Yutas Paike or Goers, pass the ri^t hand, 
bent spoon-fashion, from the heel to the little toe of the right foot. 

The following are a few preliminaries indispensable to the prairie 
traveller: 

- Malt ! Eaise the hand, with the palm in front, and push it backward 
and forward several times, a gesture well known in the East. 

/ iof^t know you. Move the raised hand, with the palm in front, slowly 
; to the ri^t and left. 

lam angry. Close the fist, place it against the forehead, and turn it 
to and fro in that position. 

Ars you friendly f Eaise both hands, grasped as if in the act of shaking 
hands, or lock the two forefingers together, while the hands are raised. 

89$. Strike out the two forefingers forward from the eyes. 

SmeU. Touch the nose-tip. A bad smell is expressed by the same 
sign, ejaculating at the same time, " pooh," and making the sign of bad. 
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jRuli. Touch the tongue-tip. 

JSfL Imitate the actiona of oonTeying food with the fingen to the 
mouth. 

Drink, Scoop up with the hand imaginary water into the month. 

Swtoki. With the crooked index describe a pipe in the air, beginning 
at the lips, then waye the open hand from the month to imitate curls of 
smoke. 

SpmtL Extend the open hand from the chin. 

Ft^ki. Make a motion with both fists to and fro like a pugilist of the 
eighteenth century who preferred a high guard. 

Km. Smite the sinister palm earthwards, with the dexter fist sharply, 
the sign of going down, or strike out with the dexter fist towards the 
ground, meaning to " shut down,'' or pass the dexter index under the left 
forefinger, meaning to " go under." 

Some of the symbols of relationship are highly appropriate and not 
ungraceful or unpicturesque. Man is denoted by a sign which will not 
admit of description ; woman by passing the hand down both sides of 
the head, as if smoothing or stroking the long hair. For a child, a bit 
of the index held between the antagonised thumb and medius is shown. 
The same sign expresses both parents, with additional explanations. 
To say, for instance, my motAeTf you would first pantomime '*!," or, 
which is the same thing, my, then tcomon, and finally, the symbol of 
parentage. 2fy grandmothtr would be conydyed in the same way, adding 
to the end, clasped hands, closed eyes, and like an old woman's bent back. 
The sign for brother and sister is perhaps the prettiest ; the two first 
finger-tips are put into the mouth, denoting that they fed from the same 
breast For the wife — squaw is now becoming a word of reproach amongst 
the Indians — the dexter forefinger is passed between the extended thumb 
and index of the lefL 

Of course there is a sign for erery weapon. The knife— scalp or other — 
is shown by cutting the sinister palm with the dexter ferient do wnwar d 
and towards oneself : if the cuts be made upward with the palm down- 
wards, meat is understood. The tomahawk, hatchet, or axe, is denoted by 
chopping the left hand with the right ; the sword by the motion of 
drawing it : the bow by the moyement of bending it, and a spear or lanee 
by an imitation of darting it. For the gun the dexter thumb or fingert 
are flashed or scattered, t.#. thrown outwards and upwards, to denote firs. 
The same moyement made lower down expreaset a pistoL The arrow fa 
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expressed by knocking it upon an imaginary bowy and by snapping with 
iha index and medios. The shield is shown by pointing with the index 
over the left shoulder where it is slnng ready to be brought over the 
breast when required. 

The pantomime, as may be seen, is capable of expressing detailed 
narxotiTes. Por instance, supposing an Indian would tell the following 
tale: — "Early this morning I mounted my horse, rode off at a gallop, 
traversed a ravine, then over a mountain to a plain where there was no 
water, sighted bisons, followed them, killed three of them, skinned 
them, packed the flesh upon my pony, remounted, and returned home," — 
he would symbolize it thus : 

Touches nose—" I." 

Opens out tho palms of his hand — " this morning." 

Points to east — " early." 

Places two dexter forcflngers astraddle over sinister index — " mounted 
mj horse." 

Moves both hands upwards and rocking-horse fishion towards the left 
— " gaUoped." 

Passes the dexter hand right through thumb and forefinger of the 
sinister, which are widely extended — " traversed a ravine." 

doses the finger-tips high over the head and waves both palms outwards 
«-.« over a mountain to a plain." 

Scoops up with the hand imaginary water into tho mouth, and waves 
the hand £:om the face to denote no — " where there was no water." 

Touches eye — " sighted.** 

Baises the forefingers crooked inwards on both sides of the head — 
"bison." 

Smites the sinister palm downwards with the dexter first — " killed." 

Shows three fingers — " three of them." 

Scrapes tho left palm with the edge of the right hand — " skinned them." 

Places the dexter on the sinister palm and then the dexter palm on the 
«ni«fpr dorsum — " packed the flesh upon my pony." 

Straddles the two forefingers on the index of the left — " remounted." 

Pinally, beckons towards self — " returned home." 

While on the subject of savage modes of correspondence, it may not be 
out of place to quote an amusing incident furnished by the Western 
African traveller Hutchinson. There was, it seems, a newspaper esta- 
blished in the region in question for the benefit of the civilized inhabitants, 
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4nd an old naiiye lady having, a grieyance, ** writes to the editor." Let 
na giye her epistle, and afterwards Mr. Hutchinson's explanation of it : 

** To Daddy Nah, TMnpm QfM. 

''Ha Dadot,— Do yah nah beg jou tell dem people for me make-dem Sallj own 

pQain know— Do yob. Berrah weU. Ah lib nab Pademba Boad^one bnoj lib dah 

ober tide lakab dem two docta lib OTenide you Tampin office. Berrah welL Dah buoy 

bead big too macb — be say nab Militie Ban — ^be got ooe long long ting — lo ao braaa 

fometing lib da dab go flip flap dem call am key. Berry welL Had dab baoy kin blow 

ibe— ab na marnin, ob na tun time, ob na eveoin, ob nab middle night ob— all tame— > 

no make pussin tleep. Not ebry bit dat more lib dab One Boney buoy lib overside nah 

be like blow bogle. TVhen dem two wob wob buoy blow dem ting de nixe too much to 

mnch. TVhen white man blow dat ting and possin tleep be kin tap wah make dem buoy 

cam do to. Dem buoy kin blow ebry day, eben Sunday dem kin blow. When ah yerry 

dem blow Sunday ah Arish dab bugle kin blow dem bead bone inside. Do nah beg yon 

yah tell all dem people bout dah ting, wah dem to buoy dab blow. Tell am Amttnmg 

Bobob bab feber bad. Tell am Titty cam tleep nah night Dah nise go kill me two 

ptcken oh. Plabba done—Good by, Daddy. 

•*CaiLSHKT Jaxe.- 

" For the information of those not accustomed to the Anglo- African style 
of writing or speaking, I deem a commentary necessary in order to moke 
this epistle intelligible. The whole gist of Crashey Jane's complaint is 
against two black boys who are torturing her morning, noon, and night- 
Sunday as well as every day in the week — by hlowing into some ' long, 
long brass ting,' as well as a hugle. Though there might appear to some 
unbelievers a doubt as to the possibility of the boys furnishing wind ixa 
such a lengthened performance, still the complaint is not more extraragant 
than those made by many scribbling grieyanco-mongers amongst ourselTet 
about the organ nuisance. 

** The appellative Daddy is used by the AMcans as expressive of their 
respect as well as confidence. 'To Daddy in the stamping (o/um printing) 
office,' which is the literal rendering of the foregoing address, oontaina m 
much more respectful appeal than *To the Editor' would convey, and 
the words ' Berrah well' at the end of the first sentence are ludicroualy 
expressive of the writer's having opened the subject of complaint to h«r 
own satisfaction and of being prepared to go on with what fbllowi without 
any dread of failure. 

*' The epithet * woh-woh' applied to the censnred boys means to entitle 
them very bad ; and I understand this term, which is general over the 
coast, is derived from the belief that those persons to whom it is applied 
have a capacity to bring doable woe on all who have dealings with them. 
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'Amstrang Bobob,* who baa the feyer bad, ia Bobert Amatrongy the 
atipendiaiy magiatrate of Sierra Leone, and the inyenion of hia name in 
thia manner ia aa ezpresaiye of negro claaaicality aa waa the title of Japiter 
Tonana to the dwellera on Mount Olympna." 

It ia probable that to hia paaaion for ^'picture making" Mr. Catlin ia 
indebted for hia great succeaa among North-American children of the 
wildemeaa. A glance through the two big volumea publiahed by that 
gentleman ahowa at once that he could have little time either for eating, 
drinking, or aleeping ; hia pencil waa all in all to him. No one would 
anppoee it by the apecimena Mr. Catlin haa presented to the public, but 
we have hia word for it, that some of the liknesses he painted of the chiefa 
were marvels of perfection — so much so, indeed, that he was almost toma- 
hawked aa a witch in consequence. He aays : 

**1 had trouble brewing from another source; one of the m$d%eins$ 
commenced howling and haranguing around my domicile amongst the 
throng that was outside, proclaiming that all who were inside and 
being painted were fools and would aoon die, and yery naturally affecting 
thereby my popularity. I, howeyer, sent for him, and called him in the 
next morning when I waa alone, haying only the interpreter with me, 
telling him that I had had my eye upon him for seyeral days and had 
been so well pleased with his looks that I had taken great pains to find 
out his history, which hod been explained by all as one of a most extra- 
ordinary kind, and his character and standing in his tribe as worthy of my 
particular notice ; and that I had seyeral days since resolved, that as soon 
as I had practised my hand long enough upon the others to get the stiff- 
ness out of it (after paddling my canoe so far as I had) and make it to 
work easily and succesfully, I would begin on his portrait, which I was 
then prepared to commence on that day, and that I felt as if I could do 
him justice. He shook me by the hand, giving me the Doctor's grip, and 
beckoned me to sit down, which I did, and we smoked a pipe together. 
After thia was over he told me that he hod no inimical feelings towards 
me, although he had been telling the chiefs that they were all fools and 
all would die who had their portraits painted ; that although he had set 
the old women and children all crying, and even made some of the young 
warriors tremble, yet he hod no unfriendly feelings towards me, nor any 
fear or dread of my art. * I know you are a good man (said he), I know 
you will do no harm to any one ; your medicine is great, and you are a 
great medicine-man. I would like to see myself very well, and so would 
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all of the ohieffi ; but they haye all been man j days in this medicine-honse, 
and they all know me well, and they have not asked me to come in and 
be mads alw$ with paints. My friend, I am g^ that my people have 
told you who I am ; my heart is glad ; I will go to my wigwam and eat, 
and in a little while I will come and yon may go to work.' Another pipe 
was lit and smoked, and he got up and went ofL I prepared my canyasa 
and palette, and whistled away the time until twelre o'clock, before he 
made his appearance, having employed the whole forepart of the day at 
his toilette, arranging his dress and ornamenting his body for his 
picture. 

"At that hour then, bedaubed and streaked with paints of various 
oolours, with bear's-greaso and charcoal, with medicine-pipes in his hands, 
and foxes' toils attached to his heels, entered Mah-to-he-bah (the old bear) 
with a train of his profession, who seated themselves around him, and also 
a number of boys whom it was requested should remain with him, and whom 
I supposed it possible might have been his pupils whom he was instructing 
in the mysteries of his art. He took his position in the middle of the 
room, waving his evil calumets in each hand and singing the medicine 
song which he sings over his dying patient, looking me full in the face 
until I completed his picture at full length. His vanity has been com* 
plctely gratified in the operation ; he lies for hours together day after day 
in my room in front of his picture gazing intently upon it, lights my pipe 
for me while I am painting, shakes hands with me a dozen times each 
day, and talks of me and enlarges upon my medicine virtues and my 
talents wherever he goes, so that this new difficulty is now removed, and 
instead of preaching against me he is one of my strongest and moat 
enthusiastic friends and aids in the country. 

'' Perhaps nothing ever more completely astonished these people than 
the operations of my brush. The art of poitrait painting was m sabjeet 
entirely new to them and of oourse unthon^t oi^ and my appearance hete 
has commenced a new era in the arcana of mMeins or mystery. Soon 
after arriving here I commenced and finished the portraits of the two 
principal chiefs. This was done without having awakened the curiosity . 
of the villagers, as they had heard nothing of what was going on, and even 
the chiefs themselves seemed to be ignorant of my designs until the pio- 
tures were completed. No one else was admitted into my lodge during 
the operation, and when finished it was ezoeedin^y amusing to see them 
mutually recognizing each other's liVenew and aworing each othex cf tiia 
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itriking resemblance which they bove to the originala. BoUi of tiiese 
pressed their hand over their months awhile in dead sQenoe (a enstom 
amongst most tribes when anything surprises them very much) ; looking 
attentively npon the portraits and myself and npon the palette and eoloaia 
with which these nnncconntable effects had been produced. 

** Then they walked up to me in the most gentle manner, taking me in 
tnm by the hand with a firm grip, and, with head and eyes inclined down- 
wards, in a tone of a little aboTe a whisper, pronounced the w<nds <»-ie- 
jM-ii«# Waik'0$^ and walked offl 

'' Beaders, at that moment I was christened with a new and a great 
name, one by which I am now familiarly hailed and talked of in thia 
Tillage, and no doubt will be as long as traditions last in this strange 
community. 

** That moment conferred an honour on me which you, as yet, do not 
understand. I took the degree (not of Doctor of Law, nor Bachelor of 
Arts) of Uaster of Arts— of mysteries, of magic, and of hocus poena. I 
waa recognized in that abort sentence as a great midicm$ whiU wubh^ and 
since that time have been regularly installed wudieins^ or mystery, — which 
is the most honourable degree that could be conferred upon me here, and 
I now hold a place amongst the most eminent and enyied personages, the 
doctors and conjurati of this titled community. 

** Te-ho-pe-nee Wash-ee — pronounced * tup'penny* — is the name I now 
go by, and it will prove to me no doubt of more Talae than gold, for I haTe 
been called upon and feasted by the doctors, who are all mystery-men, 
and it has been an easy and successful passport already to many strange 
and mysterious places, and has put me in possession of a vast deal of 
curious and interesting information which I am sure I never should hare 
otherwise learned. I am daily growing in the estimation of the medicine- 
men and the chiefs, and by assuming all the gravity and circumspection 
due firom so high a dignity (and even considerably more), and endeavouring 
to perform now and then some art or trick that is unfathomable, I am in 
hopes of supporting my standing until the great annual ceremony com- 
mences, on which occasion I may possibly be allowed a seat in the wudicum 
lodge by the doctors, who are the sole conductors of this great source and 
fountain of all priestcraft and conjuration in this country. After I had 
finished the portraits of the two chie£i and they had returned to their 
wigwams and ddiberately seated themselves by their respective firesides 
and silently smoked a pipe or two (according to an universal custom}, they 
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gradnnllj began to tell what Had taken place ; and at length crowds of 
gaping listeners, with months wide open, thronged their lodges, and a throng 
of women and girls were about my house, and through eyery crack and 
crerice I could see their glistening eyes which were piercing my hut in a 
hundred places, from a natural and restless propensity — a curiosity to see 
what was going on within. An hour or more passed in this way and the soft 
and silken throng continually increased until some hundreds of them were 
clung and piled about my wigwam like a swarm of bees hanging on the 
front and sides of their hive. During this time not a man made his 
appearance about the premises ; after awhile, however, they could be seen 
folded in their robes gradually sidling up towards the lodge with a silly 
look upon their faces, which confessed at once that curiosity was leading 
them reluctantly where their pride checked and forbade them to go. Tho 
rush soon after became general, and the chiefs and medicine-men took pos- 
session of my room, placing soldiers (braves, with spears in their hands) at 
the door, admitting no one but such as were allowed by the chiefs to come in. 
The likenesses were instantly recognized, and many of the gaping multi- 
•tude commenced yelping; some were stamping off in the jarring dance, 
others were singing, and others again were crying ; hundreds covered 
their mouth with their hands and were mute ; others, indignant, drove 
. their spears frightfully into the ground, and some threw a reddened arrow 
at the sun and went home to their wigwams. 

" The pictures seen, the next curiosity was to see the man who made 
them, and I was called forth. Beaders, if you have any imagination, save 
me the trouble of painting this scene. I stepped forth and was instantly 
hemmed in in the throng. Women were gazing, and waniors and braves 
were offering me their hands, whilst little boys and girls by dozens were 
struggling through the crowd to touch me with the ends of their fingers, 
and while I was engaged frt>m the waist upwards in fending off the throng 
jond shaking hands my legs were assailed (not unlike the nibbling of little 
|fish when I have been standing in deep water) by children who were 
creeping between the legs of the bystanders for the curiosity or honour of 
touching me with the end of their finger. The eager curiosity and expression 
of astonishment with which they gazed upon me plainly showed that they 
looked upon me as some strange and unaccountable being. They pro- 
nounced me the greatest msdidns-man in the world, for they said I had 
made a living being; they said they could see their chief olive in two 
places — those that I had made were a little alive ; they could see their 
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eyes more, could see them smfle and Isa^ ; thej oould oertainlj ipeak if 
thej should try, and they must therefore hare some ]i£d in them. 

''The squaws generally agreed that they had disoorered life enou^ in 
them to render my wudietn^ too great for the Mandans, saying that sneh 
an operation could not he performed without taking away from the original 
something of his existence, which I pnt in the pictoxe, and they oonld see 
it move, see it stir. 

" This curtailing of the natural existence for the purpoae of instilling 
life into the secondary one they decided to be an useless and destmctiTe 
operationi and one which was calculated to do great i«i«ft^i«f in their 
happy community, and they commenced a moumftd and doleM chant 
against me, crying and weeping bitterly through the Tillage, proclaiming 
ma a most dangerous man, one who could make living persons by looking 
at them, and at the same time could, as a matter of course, destroy life in 
the same way, if I chose ; that my medicine was dangerous to their lives 
and that I must leave the village immediately ; that bad luck would hap- 
pen to those whom I painted, and that when they died they would never 
deep quiet in their graves. 

** In this way the women and some old quack medidne-men together 
had succeeded in raising an opposition against me, and the reasons they 
assigned were so plausible and so exactly suited for their superstitious 
feelings, that they completely succeeded in exciting fears and a general 
panic in the minds of a number of chiefs who had agreed to sit for their 
portraits, and my operations were of course for several days completely at 
a stand. A grave council was held on the subject from day to day, and 
there seemed great difficulty in deciding what was to be done with me 
and the dangerous art which I was practising and which had for exceeded 
their original expectations. . I finally got admitted to their sacred conclave 
and assured them that I was but a man like themselves, that my art had 
no medicine or mystery about it, but could bo learned by any of them, if 
they would practice it as long as I had ; that my intentions towards them 
were of the most friendly kind, and that in the country where I lived 
brave men never allowed their squaws to frighten them with their foolish 
whims and stories. They all immediately arose, shook me by the hand, 
and dressed themselves for their pictures. After this there was no further 
difficulty about sitting, all were ready to be painted ; the squaws were 
silent, and my pointing-room was a continual resort for the chiefs and 
braves and medicine-men, where they waited with impatience for the 
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eompletioii or each one's picture, that thej could decide as to the likeneai 
as it came from under the brush, that they could laugh and yell and sing a' 
new song, and smoke a fresh pipe to the health and success of him whc 
had just been safely deliTcred from the hands and the mystic operation of 
the M^AtY# sMitWiM." 

The Mandanw celebrate the anniyersary of the feast of the deluge with 
great pomp. During the first four days of this religious ceremony they 
perform the buffiilo dances four times the first day, eight the second, 
twelve the third, and sixteen the fourth day, around the great canoe placed 
in the centre of the village. This canoe represents the ark which saved 
the human race from the flood, and the total number of the dances ex- 
ecuted is forty, in commemoration of the forty nights during which the 
rain did not cease to fall upon the earth. The dancers chosen for this 
occasion are eight in number and divided into four pairs corresponding to 
the four cardinal points. They are naked and painted various colours ; 
round their ankles they wear tufts of buffalo hair; a skin of the same 
animal with the head and horns is thrown over their shoulders ; the head 
serves as a mask to the dancers. In one of their hands they hold a racket, 
in the other a lance, or rather a long inoffensive stick. On their shoulders 
is bound a bundle of branches. In dancing they stoop down towards the 
ground and imitate the movements and the bellowing of buffaloes. 

Alternating with these pairs is a single dancer, also naked and painted, 
and wearing no other garments than a beautiful girdle and a head-dress of 
eagles' feathers mingled with the fur of the ermine. These four dancers 
also carry each a racket and a stick in their hands ; in dancing they torn 
their backs to the great canoe. Two of them are painted black with 
white spots all ovar their bodies to represent the sky and stars. The two 
others are painted red to represent the day, with white marks to signify 
the spirits chased away by the first rays of the sun. None but these 
twelve individuals dance in this ceremony of solenmity. During the danoe 
the master of the ceremonies stands by the great canoe and smokes ia 
honour of each of the cardinal points. Four old men also ^>proach the 
great canoe, and during the whole dance, which continues a quarter of an "^ 
hour, the actors sing and make all the noise possible with their instni« 
ments, but always preserving the measure. 

Besides the dancers and musicians there are other actors who repreaeot 
symbolical characters and have a peculiar dress during this fSestivaL Near 
the great canoe axe two men dressed like bears who growl oontinually and 
n. 18 
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tiy to interrapt the acton. Li order to appease them women cnntiniM i ny 
briag them plates of food, which two other Tndians disgnised as ea|^ 
often seize and cairy off into the prairie. The beaz9 are then ehased hj 
troops of children, naked and painted like £iwns and re pr ese nt ing ante- 
lopesy which eagerly deronr the food that is serred. This is an aDagonj, 
signifying that in the end Proridence always causes the innocent to 
triumph OTcr the wicked. 

An at once on the fourth day the women he^ to weep and lament^ iSbm 
children cry ont, the dogs bark, the men are orerwhelmed with p r ul cw ui d 
despair. This is the cause : A naked man painted of a brilliant Uaek 
like the plumage of a raven and marked with white lines, having a ben's 
tusk painted at each side of his mouth, and holding a long wand in his 
hand, appears on the prairie running in a zi^ag direction, but still ad- 
yancing rapidly towards the village and uttering the most terrifie eries. 
Aniving at the place where the dance is performing he strikes right and 
left at men, women, and children, and dogs, who fly in all directioos to 
avoid the blows of this singular being, who is a symbol of the evil spnL 

The master of the ceremonies on perceiving the disorder quits his post 
near the great canoe and goes toward the enemy with his medidne-pipe^ 
and the evil spirit, charmed by the magic calumet, becomes as gentle as a 
child and as ashamed as a fox caught stealing a fowL At this sadden 
change the terror of the crowd changes to laughter, and the women oease 
to tremble at the evil spirit and take to pelting him with mud ; he is over- 
taken and deprived of his wand and is glad to take to his heels and escape 
from the village as quickly as he can. 

It is to be hoped that the Ilorth- American Indian when communicating 
with Eitchi-Manitou does not forget to pray to be cured of his intdershle 
vice of covetousness. He can let nothing odd or valuable pass him without 
yearning for it, or so says every traveller whose lot it has been to sojourn 
among Bed men. So says Mr. Murray, and quotes a rather ludicrous case 
in support of the assertion : 

*' While I was sitting near my packs of goods, like an Israelite in Mon- 
mouth Street, an elderly chief approached and signified his wish to trade. 
Our squaws placed some meat before him, after which I gave him the 
pi[>e, and in the meantime hod desired my servant to search my saddle 
bags, and to add to the heap of saleable articles everything of eveiy kind 
beyond what was absolutely necessary for my covering on my return. A 
spare shirty a handkerchief, and a waistcoat were thus drafted, and among 
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other thiDgs ma a land of elsstic flaamel mutcont made for ^rearing next 
to the skill and to be drawn orer the head as it wom without bnttona or 
aaj opening in front. It wob too small for me and altogether so tight and 
nncomfortable, althongh elastic, that I determined to part with it. 

" To this last article my new cnstomor took a great fancy <uid be mode 
me describe to him the method of putting it on and tlie Trarmth and com- 







fi>rt of it when on. Be it renumbered that be was a Tery large cotpnleiit 
man, probably weighing sixteen stone. I knew him to be very good- 
natured, as I had hnnted once with bis son and on letnniing to the lodge 
the father bad feasted me, chatted by signs, and taaght me some of the 
most extraordinary Indian methods of commonication. He said be abcold 
like to try on the jacket, and as be threw the bnflolo robe off bis huge 
ahonlder* I eould scarcely kaop my grarity whan I oompand thair diman- 
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dons witH the gannent into which -we were about to attempt their inizo- 
duction. At last by dint of great industry and care, we contrived to get 
him into it In the body it was a foot too short, and fitted him so dose 
that erery thread was stretched to the uttermost; the sleeres reached a 
very little way aboye his elbow. However, he looked upon his arms and 
person with great complacency and elicited many smiles ftom the squawB 
at the drollery of his attire ; but as the weather was very hot he soon 
began to find himself too warm and confined, and he wished to take it off 
again. He moved his arms, he pulled his sleeves, he twisted and tamed 
himself in every direction, but in vain. The old man exerted himself till 
the drops of perspiratioii fell from his forehead, but had I not been theone 
he must either have made some person cut it up or have sat in it till Uiia 
minute. 

** Por some time I enjoyed this scene with malicious and demure gravity, 
and then I showed him that he must try and pull it off over his head. A 
lad who stood by then drew it till it enveloped his nose, eyes, mouth, and 
ears ; his arms were ndaed above his head, and for* some minutes he 
remained in that melancholy plight, blinded, choked, and smothered, with 
his hands rendered useless for the time. He rolled about, sneezing, sput- 
tering^ and struggling, untQ all around him were convulsed with laughter 
and our squaws shrieked in their ungovernable mirth in a manner that I 
had never before witnessed. At length I slit a piece of the edge and 
rdeased the old fellow from his straight- waistcoat confinement ; he turned 
it round often in his hands and made a kind of comic-grave address to it, 
of which I could only gather a few words : I believe the import of them 
was that it would be 'a good creature' in the ice-month of the village. I 
was so pleased with his good humour that I gave it to him to warm his 
squaw in the 'ice-month.' " 

As this will probably be the last occasion of discxissing in this Tolume 
the physical and moral characteristics of the Xorth American TnHiMn^ it 
may not be out of place here to give a brief descripciTe sketch of the 
chief tribes with an account of their strength and power in bygone times 
and their present condition. The names of Marray, Dominechf Catlin, 
etc, afford sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of the information here 
supplied. 

The Ojibbeway nation occupies a large amount of territory, partly 
within the XTnited States, and partly within British AmerioaL They 
are the largest community of savage* in 2^orth America: the entire 
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popnlatioiii in 1842, amounted to thirty thonsancL That part of the 
tribe occupying tenitory within the United States inhabit all the northen 
part of Michigan, the whole northern portion of Winconain Territory, 
all the south shore of Lake Superior, for eight hundred miles, the upper 
part of the Mississippi, and Sandy, Leech, and Bed Lakes. Those of the 
nation living within the British dominions occupy all Western Canada, 
the north of Lake Huron, the north of Lake Superior, the north of Lake 
Winnibeg, and the north of Bed Biver Lake, about one hundred miles. 
The whole extent of territory occupied by this single nation, extends one 
thousand nine hundred miles east and west, and firom two to three 
hundred miles north and south. There are about five thousand in British 
America, and twenty-five thousand in the United States. Of their past 
history nothing is known, except what may be gathered from their tra* 
ditions. All the chiefs and elder men of the tribe agree that they 
originally migrated from the west. A great number of their traditions 
are doubtless unworthy of credence, but a few that relate to the foun- 
dation of the world, the subsequent disobedience of the people, — ^which, 
the Ojibbeways say,- was brought about by climbing of a vine that con- 
nected the world of spirits with the human race, which was strictly 
forbidden the mortals below, and how they were punished by the intro- 
duction of disease and death, which before they knew not ; — all this and 
much more of the same nature, is a subject of more than ordinary interest 
to the contemplative mind. 

Their first intercourse with Europeans was in 1609, when they, as well 
as many of the other tribes belonging to the Algonquin stock, met Champ- 
lain, the advcntnrous French trader. They were described by him as the 
most polished in manners of the northern tribes ; but depended for sub- 
sistence entirely on the chase, disdaining altogether the more effeminate 
occupation of the cultivation V>f the soil. From that time they eagerly 
sought and very soon obtained the friendship of the French. The more 
80 that their ancient and inveterate foes^ the Iroquois, were extremely 
jealous of tho intrusive white men. With the help of the French they 
gained many bloody and decisivo battles over the Iroquois, and eon- 
siderably extended their teiiitoriea. The history of the nation from this 
time is not very interesting. From the ravages of war and disease the 
oibe, as may be perceived from a oomparison with many others, has 
.^scaped with more than ordinary success ; partly owing to the simpUdty 
and general intdJigence of the tribe in guarding against these evils. 
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Their xeligion is vexy simple^ tbe ftrndmnental poinii of wliiA 
nearly tlie same as all the If orth Aiwariiwt Tndians, Thej believe ia coa 
Baler or Great Spirit — ^He-sha-mon-e-doOy "Benerolent Spirxty" or **H0- 
ehe-num-edooy ** Great Spirit.'' This spirit is over the ^uiiTene at ibm 
game time, but under different names, as the " God of man*" the ** God of 
fish," and many others. It is supposed by many trsTellers that Mm- 
Tforship was a part of their mythologyy firom the extreme respect iriuch 
they were observed to pay to that Inminary. Bat we find the reason of 
this supposed homage is, that the Indian regards the son as the wigwam 
of the Great Spirit, and is natorally an object of great veneration. Iik 
this particnlar, periiaps, they are not greater idohiters than civilised 
people, who have every advantage that art and nature can bestow. The 
Indian, because the sun doesn't shine to-day, won't transfer his adoratioii 
to the moon to-morrow ; and in this respect at least is superior to many a 
wise and educated *' pale face." 

In addition to the good spirit they have a bad spirit, whom, however, 
they believe to be inferior to the good spirit. He is supposed to have the 
power of inflicting all manner of evils, and, moreover, to take a delight in 
doing so. This spirit was sent to them as a punishment for their orig;inal 
disobediences. They have, besides these, spjbits innumerable. In their 
idea every little flower of the field, every beast of the land, and every fish 
in the water, possesses one. 

Pawtsxes. — This tribe, which is scattered between Kansas and Xebraska, 
was at one time very numerous and powerful, but at the present time 
numbers no more than about ten thousand. They have, an established 
reputation for daring, cunning, and dishonesty. In the year 1832 small- 
pox made its appearance among the Pawnees, and in the course of a few 
months destroyed fiilly half their numbers. They shave the head, all but 
the scalp lock. They cultivate a little Indian com, but are passionately 
fond of hunting and adventure. The use of the Indian com is confined to 
the women and old men. The warriors feed on the game they kiU on the 
great prairies, or on animsls they steal from those who cross their teni- 
tory. The Pawnees are divided into four bands, with each a chief. 
Above these four chiefs is a single one, whom the whole nation obey. 
This tribe has four villages, situated near the Nebraska. It is allied with 
the neighbouring tribe of the Omahas and Ottoes. It was till recently 
the custom of these people to torture their prisoners, but it is now discon- 
tinued, owing to the £sct of a aquaw of the hostile tribe being snatched 
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£rom the stake by a white man. . The ciicianstaace was regaided as a 
direct interposition of the Oreat Spirit, and as an expression of his will 
that tortoie should be discontinaed. Thej do not appear to possess any 
historical traditions, but on certain other subjects preserve some curious 
legends. The ** sign" of the Pawnees is the two fore-fingers held at the 
sides of the head in imitation of a wolf's ears. 

The Seulwasss.— This ancient people, once the most renowned and 
powerful among American Indians, has of late years so dwindled that 
were the entire nation to be gathered, it would scarcely count one thou- 
sand souls. They are now settled in the yalley of the Canadian river, and 
their pursuits are almost strictly agricultural. According to their trodi- 
ditions, several centuries ago they inhabited the western part of the 
American continent, but afterwards emigrated in a body to the banks of 
the Ulississippi, where they met the Iroquois, who, like themselves, had 
abandoned the far west and settled near the same river. In a short time, 
however, the new comers and the previous holders of the land, the Alle- 
gavis, ceased to bo on friendly terms, and the combined Delawares and 
Iroquois declared war against them to settle the question. The combined 
forces were victorious, and divided the land of the Allegavis between 
them. After living peaceably for two hundred years, another migration 
was resolved upon, and, according to some accounts, the whole of both 
nations, and according to others, but part of them, settled on the shores of 
the four great rivers, the Delaware, the Hudson, the Susquehanna, and 
the Potomac. Tip to this time the Delawares remained, as they had ever 
been, superior to the Iroquois, and by-and-by the latter grew jealous of 
their powerful neighbours, and by way of thinning their numben sought 
to breed a deadly feud between the Delawares and certain other near- 
living tribes, amongst which were the warlike Cherokees. This was an 
easy matter. The arms of every tribe are more or less peculiar and may 
be safely sworn to by any other. Stealing a Delaware aze, an Iroquois 
lay wait for a Cherokee, and having brained him with the weapon laid it 
by the side of the scalpless body. The bait took, and speedily the Dd*- 
wares and the Cherokees were plunged into deadly strife. 

The Iroquois, however, wen not destined to escape scot free for their 
diabolical trick. The Delawares discovered it, and swore in council to 
exterminate their malicious neighbours. But the latter were much too 
wise to attempt a single-handed struggle with their justly incensed fbea^ 
so soliciting the attention of the other tribes they set out their grievances 
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in so artftal k numieT Out tlu othoi raolTed to hdp fliam, sndflMre 
waaatnigfatwaj&nned Bgainrt tho qn oflhn ding Ddawam m non fc d wit inM 
wiled the Six Katuma. "This," mjb th« AbM Donrnteoh, "vm about 
ttM and of Uie fifteenth and beginning of tbe sixteentii cantBrf, and fro^ 
thia period detea the commeDcement of the moat bloodr batUaa tbe Kev 
'World haa witneaaed. The Delamrea vera generallj TiotorionB. It wm 
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dniing this wai that the French landed in Canada, and the Iroquois not 
-wishing them to eettle in tbe country took arms against them ; bat finding 
themsclTes thus placed betveen two fires, and despairing of sabdning the 
Selawares by force of arms, fliey hod recourse to a stratagem la order to 
make peace with the latter, and indnce them to join the war ogainat the 
French. Their plan was to destroy the Delawaree' fame for militaiy 
brarery, and to make them (to use an Indian expresaion) into old women. 
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To make the plan of the Iroquois nndentood, we mnst mention that most 
of the wars between these tribes are brought to an end only by the inter* 
yention of the women. They adjure the warriors by all they hold dear to 
take pity on their poor wives and on the children who weep for their 
fathers, to lay aside their arms and to smoke the calumet of peace with 
their enemies. These discourses rarely fail in their effect and the women 
place themselyes in an adrantageous position as peace-makers. The 
Iroquois persuaded the Delawares that it would be no disgrace to become 
« women," but that on the contrary, it would be an honour to a nation so 
powerful, and which could not be suspected of deficiency in courage or 
strength, to be the means of bringing aboat a general peace and of pre- 
serring the Indiim race from further extermination. These representations 
determined the Delawores to become "women" by asking for peace. So 
they came to be contemptuously known by other tribes as "Iroquois 
Squaws," and losing heart, from that time grew more few. 

Shawitzes. — The ancient "hunting grounds" of this important tribe 
were PennsylTania and New Jersey; but they are now found in the Valley 
of the Canadian. " Some authors are of opinion," says the author of " The 
Deserts of North America," "that these Indians come from Eastern Florida, 
because there is in that country a river called Su-wa-nee, whence the word 
Shawanas, which is also used to design the Shawnees, might be derived. 
It is certain, however, that they were known on the coast of the Atlantic, 
near Delaware and Chesapeak, subsequent to the historical era : that is to 
say, after the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons in the land. The Shawnees, as 
well as the Aborigines of whom they formed part, held a tradition of their 
transatlantic origin. It is but a few years ago that they ceased to offer 
animal sacrifices to render thanks to the Great Spirit for their happy 
arrival in America. The Shawnees and their neighbours the Ddawares 
were alternately friends and enemies. They fluently made war on eadi 
other, and retreated to the west in consequence of the invasion of the 
whites. The present Shawnees are as much civilized as the Chactas; 
they are perhaps less rudely attired; with the exception of rings, ear- 
rings, and brooches of their own manufacturing, they care little for the 
ornaments by which other Indians set so much store. Their features are 
peculiar ; their nose has a Grecian cut not devoid of beauty ; their hair is 
short to the neck and parted in the front ; the men wear moustaches ; the 
women are rather good looking, and notwithstanding the dark colour of 
their complexion their cheeks show signs of robost health. Some of tha 
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most renowned of American chie& are found among the Shawnees. The 
present actual population is 1,500." 

And nowy having go long endured the trying climate of ITorth America, 
let na torn to a warmer country — ^to one of the wannest and quaintest — 
to Ahyssinia. Not the least quaint of its features is the fiict that there 
are more churches there than in any other country ; and, though it is Tery 
mountainous, and consequently the view much ohstructed, it is very 
seldom you see less than five or six ; and, if you are on a commanding 
ground, five times that number. Every Abyssinian that dies thinks he 
has atoned for all his wickedness, if he leaves a fund to build a church, 
or has built one in his lifetime. The king builds many. Wherever 
a victory is gained, there a church is erected in the very field — and that 
before the bodies of the slain are buried. Formerly this was only the 
case when the enemy was Pagan or Infidel ; now the same is observable 
when the victories are over Christians. The situation of a church is 
always chosen near running water, for the convenience of their purifica- 
tions and ablutions, in which they strictly observe the Levitical law. 
They are always placed on the top of some beautiful round hill, which is 
surrounded entirely with rows of the oxycedrus, or Yirgin cedar, which 
grows here in great beauty and perfection, and is called Arz. Nothing 
adds so much to the beauty of the country as these churches, and the 
plantations about them. In the middle of this plantation of cedars is 
interspersed, at proper distances, a number of those beautiful trees called 
Cuffo, which grow very high, and are all extremely picturesque. 

The churches are all round, with thatched roofs; their summits are 
perfect cones ; the outside is surrounded by a number of wooden pillars, 
which are nothing else than the trunks of the cedar-tree, and are placed 
to support the edifice, about eight feet of the roof projecting beyond the 
wall of the church, which forms an agreeable walk or colcHinade around 
it in hot weather or in rain. The inside of the church is in several 
divisions, according as is prescribed by the law of Moses. The first is a 
circle somewhat vrider than the inner one; here the congregation sit 
and pray. Within this^ is a square, and that square is divided by a veil 
or curtain, in which is another very small division answering to the holy 
of holies. This is so narrow, that none but the priests can go into it. 
You are bare-footed, whenever you enter the church, and, if bare-footed, 
you may go through every part of it, if you have any such curiosity, 
provided you are pure, that is, have not had connexion with woman for 
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'twenty-four hours before, or touched cairion or dead bodies (a cuiions 
assemblage of ideas), for in that case yon are not to go. within the pre- 
cincts, or outer circumference, of the church, but stand and say your 
prayers at an awful distance among the cedars. 

Every person, of both sexes, under Jewish disqualifications, is obliged / 
to observe this distance; and this is always a place belonging to the ' 
church, where, except in Lent, yon see the greatest part of the congrega- 1 
tion ; but this is left to your own conscience ; and, if there was either 
great inconvenience in the one situation, or great satisfaction in the other, 
the case would be otherwise. 

On your first entering the church, you put off your shoes : but you 
must leave a servant there with them, or else . they will be stolen, if good 
for anything, by the priests and monks, before you come out of the church. 
At entering you kiss the threshold and the two door-posts, go in and say 
what prayer you please ; that finished you come out again, and your duty 
is over. The churches are full of pictures, painted on parchment, and 
nailed upon the walls a little less slovenly than you see paltry prints in 
beggarly country ale-houses. There has been always a sort of painting 
known among the scribes, a daubing much inferior to the worst of our sign- 
painters. Sometimes, for a particular church, they get a number of pictures 
of saints, on skins of parchment, ready finished from Cairo, in a style very 
little superior to these performances of their own. They are placed like a 
frieze, and hung in the upper part of the wall. St. George is generally there 
with his dragon, and St. Demetrius fighting a lion. There is no choice 
in their saints ; they are both of the Old and New Testament, and those 
that might be dispensed with from both. There is St. Pontius Pilate and 
his wife ; there is St. Balaam and his ass ; Samson and his jawbone ; 
and so of the rest. But the thing that surprised Mr. Bruce most was a 
kind of square miniature upon the head-piece or mitre of the priest, ad- 
ministering the sacrament at Adowa, representing Pharaoh on a white 
horse plunging in the Bed Sea, with many guns and pistols swinuning 
upon the surface of it around him. 

Nothing embossed, or in rdief, ever appears in any of their churches ; 
all this would be reckoned idolatry, so much so that they do not wear a 
cross, as has been represented, on the top of the ball of the sendick or 
standard, because it casts a shade; but there is no doubt that pictures 
have been used in their churches from the very earliest ages of Christiaiiity. 

The primate or patriarch of the Abyssinian Church is styled Abuna. 
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The first of these prelates mentioiied in historj is Teda Hsimanim^ who 
distinguished himself hy the rest o ration of the royal iaauljf and the nga- 
lationa which he made both in chnrch and state. A wise ordinanoe was 
then enacted that the Abywrininns should not have it in their power to 
raise one of their own oonntrymen to the dignity of Abnna. Aa thia dig- 
nitary of the chnrch Tory seldom understands the language of the oountry, 
he has no share in the gorenrnient. His chief employment is in ordinatJons, 
which ceremony is thus performed : — ^A number of men and children pre- 
sent themselves at a distance, and there stand from humility, not daring 
to approach him. He then asks who these are, and they tell him that 
they wish to be deacons. On this he makes two or three signs with a 
small croes in his hand, and blows with his mouth twice or thrice upon 
them, saying, ** Let them be deacons." Mr. Bruce once saw the whole 
army of Begemder, when just returned from shedding the blood of 10,000 
men, made deacons by the Abuna, who stood about a quarter of a mile 
distant fr^om them. 

The Abyssinians neither eat nor drink with strangers, though they hare 
no reason for this ; and it is now a mere prejudice, because the old occa- 
sion for this regulation is lost. They break, or purify, howeyer, eyery 
vessel a stranger of any kind shall have eaten or drunk out of. The 
custom, then, is copied from the Egyptians ; and they have preserved it, 
though the Egyptian reason does no longer hold. 

The Egyptians made no account of the mother what her state was ; if 
the frither was free, the child followed the condition of the father. This 
is strictly so in Abyssinia. The king's child by a negro-slave, bought 
with money, or taken in war, is as near in succeeding to the crown as any 
one of twenty children that he has older than that one, and bcm of the 
noblest women of the country. 

In Abyssinia, once every year they baptize all grown people, or adults. 
Mr. Bruce here relates what he himself saw on the spot, and what is 
nothing more than the celebration of our Saviour's baptism : — " The small 
river, running between the town of Adowa and the church, had been 
dammed up for several days ; the stream was scanty, so that it scarcely 
overflowed. It was in places three feet deep, in some x>erhaps four, or 
little more. Three large tents were pitched the moroing before the feast 
of the Epiphany ; one on the north for the priests to repose in during the 
intervals of the service, and, besides this, one to communicate in : on the 
south there was a third tent for the monks and priests of another church 
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to rest themselyeB in their tarn. About twelve o'clock at ni^t tlie 
monks and priests met together, and began their prayers and psalms at 
the water-side, one party relieTing each other. At dawn of day, the 
goremor, Welleta Michael, came thither, with some soldiers, to raise men 
for Bas Michael, then on his march against Waragna Posil, and sat down 
on a small hill by the water-side, the txoops all slrinnishing on foot and 
on horseback around them. 

"As soon as the snn began to appear, three large crosses of wood were 
carried by three priests dressed in their sacerdotal vestments, and who, 
coming to the side of the river, dipped the cross into the water, and all 
this time the firing, skirmishing, and praying, went on together. The 
priests with their crosses returned, one of their number before them 
carrying something less than an English quart of water in a silver cup or 
chalice; when they were about fifty yards from Welleta Michael, that 
general stood up, and the priest took as much water as he could hold in 
his hands, and sprinkled it upon his head holding the cup at the same 
time to Welleta Michael's mouth to taste ; after which the priest received 
it back again, saying at the same time, "Gzier ybarak," which is simply, 
"May God bless you." Each of the three crosses was then brought 
forward to Welleta Michael, and he kissed them. The ceremony of 
sprinkling the water was then repeated to all the great men in the 
tent, all cleanly dressed as in gala. Some of them, not contented with 
aspersion, received it in the palms of their hands joined, and drank it 
there ; more water was brought for those that had not partaken of the 
first ; and after the whole of the governor's company was sprinkled, the 
crosses returned to the river, their bearers singing halUhtjdhi^ and the 
skLnmshing and firing continuing." 

Mr. Bruce observed, that, a very little time after the governor had been 
sprinkled, two horses and two mules, belonging to Bas MiaIi^pI and Osoro 
Esther, came and were washed. Afterwards the soldiers went in and 
bathed their horses and guns; those who had wounds bathed them 
also. Heaps of platters and pots, that had been used by Mahometans or 
^ Jews, were brought thither likewise to be purified ; and thus the whole 
ended. 

The men in Egypt neither bought nor sold ; the same is the case in 
Abyssinia to this day. It is infamy for a man to go to market to buy any 
thing. He cannot carry water or bake bread; but he must wash the 
clothes belonging to both sexes ; and,, in this Amotion, the women cannot 
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hdp binou In AbjBsmia the men caixied their bnrdenB on their heada^ 
tlie iromen on their shoolden : and this difforence, we ere told, obtained 
in Egypt It ia plain that this buying in the pablio market by women 
mnst have ended wheneyer jealonsy or sequestration of that sex began. 
Por this reason it ended early in Egypt ; bat, for the opposite reason, it 
anhsists in Abyssinia to this day. It was a sort of impiety in Egypt to 
eat a calf; and the reason was plain, they worshipped the cow. In Abys- 
sinia, to this day, no man eats veal, although every one very willingly 

• 

eats beef. The Egyptian reason no longer subsists, as in the fonner case, 
but the prejudice remains, though they have forgotten their reason. 

The Abyssinians eat no wild or water-fowl, not even the goose, which 
was a great delicacy in Egypt. The reason of this is, that, upon their 
conversion to Judaism, they were forced to relinquish their ancient muni- 
cipal customs, as fai as they were contrary to the Mosaicol law, ond the 
animals ui their country not corresponding in form, kind, or name with 
those mentioned iu the Septuagint, or original Hebrew, it has followed 
that there are many of each class that know not whether they are dean 
or not, and a wonderful confusion and uncertainty has followed throng 
ignorance or mistake, being unwilling to violate the law in any one in- 
stance, though not understanding it. 

Among the Grallas of Abyssinia, thu Kalijos (magicians) and the Lubas 
(priests) reign supreme. It is the business of the latter to determine 
whether any impending war will be successful, and for this purpose the 
entrails of a goat ore consulted. With his long hair streaming wildly, 
a bright copper circlet decorating his brow, and with a sonorous bell, 
which he beats to enjoin the silence and attention of the assembled multi- 
tude, he plunges his naked arm into the bowels of the ireshly-slaughtered 
animal, and withdrawing part of the intestines, according to their colour 
declares the prospects of the savage army. In such mattters, however, 
the Kalijas never interferes. His business is to cast out from sick men 
the evil spirits that torment them. There are eighty-eight evil spirits, 
say the Ejilijas, divided into two bands of forty-three each and ruled and 
directed by a chief. The Kalijas is untiring in his efforts to hunt out this 
formidable army of eighty-eight. He goes about with a bell in one hand 
and a whip in the other, and with a festoon of dried goat's entrails about 
his neck. Sent for by a patient he rubs him well with grease, smokes 
him with aromatic herbs, cries out at the top of his voice, rings his bell 
with a deafening din, and then lays into the sick person with the whip- 
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thong. If aU these poTrerM remedies fail to drive out the Sao or eril 
spirit, why, the Ealijas resignedly takes his fee and goes away, leaving 
the victory to the donghty soldier of the eighty six. 

In debating on the iUs the Abyssinian is heir to the Bonda and Zar must 
not be forgotten, since they occnpy a most prominent place in the cata* « 
logne of evils which torture the brown-skinned children of the sun. Of the 
two the Boudoy or sorcerer, as the word signifies, is the most dreaded, i 
His powers in the black art are reported to be of a most varied character. 
At one time he will enslave the objects of his malice, at another he will 
subject them to nameless tortures, and not unfrcquently his vengeance 
will even compass their death. Like the genii and egrets of the Arabian 
Nights the Bouda invariably selects those possessed of youth and talent, 
beauty and wit, on whom to work his evil deeds. 

A variety of charms have been invented to counteract the Bouda's power, 
but the most potent are the amulets written by the pious dtUUroi and 
worn round the neck. The dread of the sorcerer has introduced a whole 
tribe of exorcists who pretend both to be able to conjure the evil spirit 
and also to detect his whereabout ; and these are accordingly held in great 
awe by the people. Their traffic resembles that of the highwayman; 
with this difference only — that the one in bold and unblushing language 
calls on his victim to stand and deliver, the other stealthily creeps into the 
midst of a troop of soldiers, or amongst a convivial party of friends, and 
pronounces the mystical word Bouda, The uncouth appearance and 
sepulchral voice of the exorcist everywhere produce the deepest sensation, 
and young and old, men and women, gladly port with jome article to get 
rid of his hated and feared presence. If, as sometimes happens, one or 
two less superstitious individuals object to these wicked exactions, the 
exorcist has a right to compel every one present to smell an abominable 
concoction of foul herbs and decayed bones which he carries in his pooch ; 
those who unflinchingly inhale the offensive scent are declared innocent, * 
but those who have not such strong olfactory nerves are declared BoutUu .* 
and shunned as allies of the evil one. 

« During the rainy season," says Mr. Stem, the most recent of « 
Abyssinian travellers, "when the weather, like the mind, is cheeriest 
and dull, the *Boudaiy as if in mockery of the universal gloom, celebrate 
their saturnalia. In our small settlement at Gaffat the monotony of our 
existence was constantly diversified by a Bouda scene. Towards the dote 
of August, when every tree and shrub began to sprout and blotsonii the 
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disease degenerated into a xegnlar epidemic; and in the conns of m 
ciYcning two, three, and not nnfreqnently erery hnt ocoopiad bj tiM 
natiyes would ring with that familiar honsehold cry. ▲ haary flnmd«r» 
atonn by some mysterions process seemed invaziably to prediqpoae flitt 

people to the Bonda's tortoring influence. 

** I remember one day about the end of August we had a most tramandoai 
tempest : it commenced a little after midday and lasted till neadj ftT« 
o'clock. During its continuance the air was completely darkened, ezoept 
when the lightning's blaze flashed athwart the sky and relieved Ibr n fbw 
seconds the almost midnight gloom. No human Toice could be heard 
amidst the thunder's deafening crash and the torrent's impetuous zage. 

** The noise and tumult of the striving elements had scarcely subsided 
when one of the servants, a stout, robust, and masculine woman, began to 
exhibit the Bouda symptoms. She had been complaining the whole noon, 
of langour, faintness, and utter incapacity for all physical exertJciL: 
About sunset her lethargy increased, and she gradually sank into a state 
of apparent unconsciousness. Her fellow servants who were fiuniliar witili 
the cause of her complaint at once pronounced her to be possessed. To 
outwit the conjuror I thought it advisable to try the effect of strong liquid 
ammonia on the nerves of the evil one. The place being dark, iSiggots 
were ignited ; and in their bright flickering light we beheld a masa of 
dark figures squatted on the wet floor around a rigid and apparently dead 
woman. I instantly applied my bottle to her nose ; but although the 
potent smell made all near raise a cry of terror, it produced no more eflEect 
on the passive and insensible patient than if it had been dear water. 

"The owner of Gaffat, an amateur exorcist, almost by instinct, as if 
anticipating something wrong in that part of his dominion occupied by 
the Pranks, made his appearance in the very nick of tame, and no sooner 
had the bloated and hideous fellow hobbled into the hut, than the pos- 
sessed woman, as if struck by a magnetic wire, burst into loud flts of 
laughter and the paroxysms of a maniac. 

" Half-a-dozen stalwart fellows caught hold of her, but frenzy imparted 
vigour to her frame which even the united strength of these athletics was 
barely sufficient to keep under control. She tried to bite, kick, and tear 
every one within reach ; and when she found herself foQed in all these mis- 
chievous attempts she convulsively grasped the unpaved wet floor and, in 
imitation of the hysena, gave forth the most discordant sounds. Manacled 
and shackled with leather thongs, she was now partly dragged, and partly 
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mried, to m ep«n gniaj ipot ; and then in the pnaeiiM of a omuidenble 
number of people the ctmjoior, in e biinnesK-like manner, began hi* 
exoroiniig art 

" The poor anfferer, u if consdooa of the dreaded old man's preaenoe 
atmggled fivnticallj to escape his performance; bat the latter disregarding 




her entreaties and lamentatiDns, her fits of umatorml gaietj and bnrsta of 
thrilling anguish, with one hand laid an amulet on her hearing bosom, 
whilst with the other he made her smell a tng in which the root of a 
stnng-soented plant, a bone of a bjma, and some other abominable 
unguents, were bound op. The mad rage of the possessed woman being 
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« instantlj hushed by tids operation, the conjnror addrened himadf to ihm 
BouiOy and in langnage unfit for polite ears, requested him to gtn him 
his name. The JBouda, speaking through the medium of the poanned, 
replied : 

. « « Hailu Mjriam.' 

" « Where do you reside ?' 

" « In Damot* 

" ' What is the name of your &ther and oonfessor V 

" ' My father's name is iVd^otiMyf, and my Ahadr/i^ OmkieJ 

" ' Why did you come to this district ?' 

"' I took possession of this person on the plain of Wadelay whenlniflt 
her on the road firom Magdcla,^ 

** * How many persons have you already killed ?' 

••'Six.* 

'• • I command thee, in the name of the blessed Trinity, ttM twidre 
apostles, and the three hundred and eighteen bishops at the oooocil of 
inoea, to leave this voman and nercr more to molest her.' 

"ThB Bouda did not feel disposed to obey the conjuror ; but cm being 
threatened with a repast of ^wing coals, he became docile, and in a 
mlky Toioe promised to obey the req[ue8t. 

••Still anxious, howerer, to delay his exit, he demanded someQiing to 
eat; and to my utter disgust his taste was as coarse as the tonnents 
inflicted on the Toung Troman were ungallant. Filth and dirt of the most 
rerolting description, together with an admixtnre of water, were the 
^oioe delicacies he selected for his supper. This strange hie, which the 
most niggazdiy hospitality could not refuse, sereral persons Vf^tynH to 
ps«pare ; and when all was ready, and the earthen dish had been hidden 
in the eentz« of a leafy shrub, the conjuror called to the Bouda, 'As thy 
fkther did, 90 do thou.' Those words had scarody escaped the lips of the 
exordft when the possessed person leapt up and, crawliiig on all fours, 
•ought the dainty repast-^ which she lapped up with a sickening ariditT 
and gr^wdiness. She now laid hold of a stone which three strong men 
could scarcely lif^ aiii rsdsiiig it aicft in the air, whirled it rcnind her 
head« and then fell senseless to the ground. In half an honr she xe>- 
oorereHi, hut was quite unconscious of what had tr&nspired. 

** X-ert in importance to the Bfmis is the .2fir, This malady is cxciusiTdy 
Mn£nfd to unmarried women, and has the poruliar featzire, t>tftt dming 
the T^oicnoe of the paroxysm it prompts ^e patient to 'JTri'tft^ the shaz^ 
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discordant gprowl of the leopard* I recollect Qiat the first time I saw a 
ease of this description it gave me a shock that made mj hlood nm oold. 
The sojSerer was a handsome, gaj and liyelj girl of fifteen. In the 
morning she was engaged, as nsoal, with her T^ork, when a quarrel 
ensued hetween her and the other domestics. The fierce dispute, though 
of a trifiing character, roused the passions of the fiery Ethiopian to such a 
pitch that it brought on an hysterical affection. Her companions cried 
out, 'She is possessed ;' and' certainly her ghastly smile, nervous tremor, 
wild stare, and unnatural howl, justified the notion. To expel the Zar, 
a conjuror, as in the Bouda complaint, was formerly considered in- 
dispensable ; but, by dint of persererance, the medical faculty of the 
country, to their infinite satisfieustion, have at length made the discovery 
that a sound application of the whip is quite as potent an antidote against 
this evil as the necromancer's spell." 

Turning from Abyssinia to Dahomey we find, as might be expected 
from all that one hears of that most sanguinary spot on earth, that 
religion is at a very low ebb. Leopards and snakes are the chief gods 
worshipped by the Dahomans, and surely the mantle of these deities 
must have descended to their worshippers, who possess all the cunning 
of the one and the bloodthirstiness of the other. Besides these, the 
Dahoman worships thunder and lightning, and sundry meaninglesB 
wooden images. The sacrifices are various. If of a bullock it is thus 
performed: the priests and priestesses (the highest of the land, for the 
Dahoman proverb has it that the poor are never priests) assemble within 
a ring in a public square, a band of discordant music attends, and, 
after arranging the emblems 'of their religion and the articles earned in 
religious processions, such as banners, spears, tripods, and vessels holding 
bones, skulls, congealed blood, and other baxbaroins trophies, they danee^ 
sing, and drink until sufficiently excited. The animals are next producod 
and decapitated by the male priests with large chopper knives. The altan 
are washed with the blood caught in basins ; the rest is taken round by 
the priests and priestesses, who strike the lintel and two side posts of all 
the houses of the devotees with the blood that is in the basin. The 
turkey buzzards swarm in the neighbourhood, and with the familiarity of 
their nature gorge on the mangled carcass as it is cut in pieoea. The 
meat is next oooked and distributed among the priests, portions being set 
aside to feed the spirits of the departed and the fetishes. After the sacri- 
fice the priesthood again commence dancing, singing, and drinking, men, 
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womeiiy and children groyelling in the dirt, erery now and then leeeiflng 
the touch and. hlessing of these enthusiasts. Among the piiesthoed are 
membexB of the royal fEunilji wiyes and children. The mystanea mn 
secret, and the revelation of them is pnnished with death. AHhoogh 
different fetishes are as common as the changes of language in Oentrsl 



Africa, there ia a perfect understanding hetween all &tiah peoplsu The 
priestsof the worship of the leopard, the snake, and the ahark, are initiated 
into the same obscure forms. Priyate sacrifices of fowls, ducks, and efen 
goats, axe very common, and performed in a similar manner: the heads 
are taken off by the priests, and the altars washed with the blood, and the 
lintels and sides of the door posts are sprinkled ; the body of the animid or 
bird is eaten or exposed for tfie sacred turkey buzzards to doTonr. The 
temples are extremely numerous, each having one altar of clay. There ia 
no worship within these temples, but small offerings are daily gifen by 
devotees and removed by the priests. i 

Sickness is prevalent among the blacks, smoll-pox and fever being unat- 
tended, except by bad practitioners in medicine. And here let me remark 
that, after teachers of the Gk>spel and promoters of education, there ia no 
study that would so well ensure a good reception in A&ica as that of . 
medidne. The doctor is always welcome, and, as in most barbarooa 
countries, all white men were supposed to be doctors. If an AMcan 
sickens, he makes a sacrifice first, a small one of some palm oil food. 
Dozens of plates of Ihis mixture ore to be seen outside the town, and the 
turkey buzzards horribly gorged, scarcely able to fly from them. If the 
gods are not propitiated, owls, ducks, goats, and bullocks are sacrificed; 
and if the invalid be a man of rank, he prays the king to permit him to 
sacrifice one or more slaves, paying a fee for each. Should he recover, he 
in his grateful joy liberates one or more slaves, bullocks, goats, fowls, 
etc., giving them for ever, to the fetish, and henceforward they are fed 
by the fetishmen. But should he die, he invites with his last breath his 
principal wives to join him in the next world, and according to his rank, 
his majesty permits a portion of his slaves to be sacrificed on the tomb. 

Should xmy one by design or accident — the former is scarcely likely — 
hurt either a leopard or snake fetish, he is a ruined man. But a very few 
years ago a cruel and lingering death was the penalty ; but Dahoman 
princes of modem times are more tender-hearted than their predecessors, 
and are content with visiting the culprit with a thorough soorching. 
Mr. Duncan instances such a case : 
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"Vmj lit — Punuhmeot ires inflietad for accidentally Hlling tvo 
Ifetuh makea, while clearing gome rubbish in the I^ench fort Thia U 
'One of the most &bsnid u well aa umge customs I eTer witnessed or 
heard of. StUl it is not ao bad as it was in the reign of the preceding 
iXing of Dahomey, when the law declared the head of the unfortunate 
liadividual forfeited for Idlling one of these reptiles, eren b; accident. 
Thfi present king has reduced the capital punishment to that ab6nt to be 




• desciibed. On this occasion three indiridusls were sentenced as gnOty of 
the motder of the fetish snakes. A small home is thereupon made tor 
each indiridnal, composed of diy &ggots for walls, and it is thatched with 
dry grass. The fetish-men then assemble, and ftilly deaeiibe the enormity 
of the crime oomnuttad. Each indindnnl is then nneued orer, or rathv 
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lias a quantitj of palm-oil and jeaat pomed oyer him, and then, a Imaliel 
basket is placed on each of their heads. In this basket are placed small 
calabashes, filled to the brim, so that the slightest motion of the bod j 
spills both the oil and the yeast, which nms throng the bottom of the 
basket on to the head. Each individual cazries a dog and a kid, as wdl 
as two fowls, all fastened together, across his shoulden. The eolprita 
were then marched slowl j round their newl j-prepared houses, the &Cjs!h- 
men haranguing them all the time. Each individual is then broog^t to 
the door of his house, which is not more than four feet hig^ He is then 
freed from his burthen, and compelled to crawl into his house en his 
belly, for the door is only eighteen inches high. He is then shot into 
* this small space with the dog, kid, and two fowls. The house is then 
fired, and the poor wretch is allowed to make his escape throo^ the 
flames to the nearest miming water. During his journey there he is 
pelted with sticks and dods by the assembled mob ; but if the culprit has 
any friends, they generally oontrire to get nearest to him during his raoe 
to the water, and assist him, as well as hinder the mob in their endearoars 
to injure him. When they reach the water they plunge themselvea head- 
long into it, and are then considered to be cleansed of all the sin or erime 
of the snake-murder. After the lapse of thirteen days, " custom" or holi- 
day is hdd here for the deceased snakes. 

** The superstitions of the Bonny People are very extraordinary. What- 
ever animal or other thing they consider sacred they term a " jewjew," 
and most common and apparently the principal of these jewjews is the 
guana, a reptile which in their country obtains a very large size. Several 
which I saw exceeded three feet and a half in length, and in their appear- 
ance were particularly disgusting, being of an unvaried dirty tawny hue. 
Those which live in the towns are very tame, and several as I passed 
through the narrow alleys approached and amused themselves in licking 
the blacking from my shoes. The masses of filth scraped and deposited 
in comers appeared to be their fiivourite haunts when no pools were near. 
There they were observed watching the flies carousing and darting at 
them their long slender tongues with extraordinarv quickness and dexterity. 
Por theee, as well as snakes, which are likewise jewjews, small spaces are 
enclosed and diminutive huts erected in various parts near the sea and in 
the interior of the country. To kill either is considered by the natives as 
a capital offience and punished with death ; yet towards whites so oflending 
they do not resort to such a severe measure, but merely content themselves 
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by stzong^y oouRiniig uMm jfar thflu* pfQ&n6 ooodnot. Yftttaif howeror, ft 
Terj flagrant instance ocean, and the white man is not indiTidoall j known 
by thoee of the natirea witnessing the act, it is likely that in the fizit 
transport of their anger he may be made to atone for his offence with his 
life ; for though the whites themsel^ea are termed jewjews, this, in all 
probability, is merely a nominal title oonfered as a compliment" 

The king of Bonny, though often inrited, will never Tentore on board a 
man-of-war, but sometimes visits the merchant yessels, proceeding firom the 
shore in a war canoe in great form, bat as he approaches he always keeps 
aloof till the compliment of a heayy salute is paid him. He then goes 
doee to the ship's side and breaks a new-laid hen's egg against it, after 
which he ascends the deck fully persuaded that by the performance of 
this ceremony he has fortified himself against any act of treachery. For 
other reasons, or perhaps none that he can explain, he likewise takes with 
him a number of feathers and his father's arm bone, which, on sitting 
down to dinner, he places on the table beside his plate. He also has at 
the same time a young chicken dangling by one leg (the other being eat 
off) from his neck. 

The bar of the river Bonny has sometimes proved fatal to vessels re- 
sorting thither, and being therefore injurious to the trade of the place, the 
inhabitants, considering it as an evil deity, endeavour to conciliate its good 
will by sacrificing at times a human victim upon it The last ceremony 
of this sort took place not a very long time before our arrivaL The hand* 
somest and finest lad that could be procured was chosen for the purpoM^ 
and for several months before the period fixed for the doee of his ^iriittfiiftt 
he was lodged with the king, who on account of his mild demeanour aad 
pleasing qualities soon entertained a great affeoti<3n for him, yet, swajed 
by superstitious fanaticism, he made no attempt to save him, but on the 
contrary regarded the fiUe to which the unfortunate lad was '^fttinfri as the 
greatest honour that could be conferred upon him. From the time that ha 
was chosen to propitiate by his death the forbearance of the bar ha was eon* 
sidered as a sacred person; whatever ha touched, even while casually passing 
along, was thenceforth his, and therefore when he appeared abroad the 
inhabitants fled before him to save the apparel which they had on or any 
articles which at the time they might be carrying. Unconscious, as it was 
sffirmed, of the hie intended for him, he was conveyed in a large oaaoe 
to the bar and there pmuaded to jump overboard to tethe, whiiie thoae 
who took him out immediately tamed their baoks upon him and pauMlad 
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away with the utmost haste, heedless of the cries of the wretched yietiiii, 
at whom, pursuant to their stem superstition, not eren a look was allowed 
to he cast hack. 

In Aho, says U'r. Bakie, every man and erery woman of any conse- 
quence keeps as " dju-dju," or jew-jew, the lower jaw of a pig, or, until they 
con procure this, a piece of wood fouhioned like one. This is preserred in 
their huts, and produced only when worshipped or when sacrifices are 
made to it, which are at certain times, at intervals of firom ten days to 
three weeks. The particular days are determined by the dju-dju, with palm 
wine and touching it with a kola-nut ; they speak to it and ask it to be 
good and propitious towards them. It is named A^ha, meaning pig, or 
Agha-Eihiy pig's jaw ; but when as dju-dju, it is also termed Q/ksi, or 
'' my image." People also select particular trees near their huts, or if there 
are none in the neighbourhood, they transplant one ; these they worship, 
and call Tuhukumy or "my God." They hang on these, bits of white baff 
(calico) as signs of a dju-dju tree, and as offerings to the deity. Ko one 
ever touches these, and if they rot off they are replaced. Little wooden 
images are also used, and are styled Ofo Tuh^Jcu^ " talk and pray." When 
a man is suspected of falsehood, one of these is placed in his right hand, and 
he is made to swear by it, and if he does so falsely, it is believed that 
some evil Tzill speedily befall him. Sacrifices, principally of fowls, on 
made to these latter as to the former. At Abo one large tree is held as 
dju-dju for the whole district ; it is covered with offerings, and there is an 
annual festival in honour of it, when sacrifices of fowls, sheep, goats, and 
bullocks are made. When a man goes to Aro to consult Tshuku he is 
received by some of the priests outside of the town, near a small stream. 
Here he makes an offering ; after which a fowl is killed, and if it appears 
unpropitious, a quantity of a red dye, probably camwood, is spilt into the 
water, which the priest tells the people is blood, and on this the votary is 
hurried off by the priests and is seen no more, it being given out that 
Tshuku has been displeased, and has taken him. The result of this pre- 
liminary ceremony is determined in general by the amount of the present 
given to the priests ; and those who are reported to have been carried off 
by Tshuku are usually sold as slaves. Formerly they were commonly 
sent by canoes to Old Kalabar, and disposed of there. One of Mr. 
Balde's informants met upwards of twenty such unfortimates in Cuba, and 
another had also fallen in with several at Sierra Leone. If, however, the 
omen be pronounced to be favourable, the pilgrim is permitted to draw 
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near to the shrine, and after Tarious rites haTS been gone through, the 
question, whatever it may be, is propounded of oourse through the priests, 
and by them also the reply is giyen. A yellow powder is given to the 
devotee, who rubs it round his eyes. Little wooden images are also 
issued as tokens of a person having actually consulted the siacred oracle, 
and these are known as Ofo T%kuhk^ and are afterwards kept as dju-dju. 
A person who has been at Aro, after returning to his home is reckoned 
dju-dju, or sacred, for seven days, during which period he must stay in 
his house, and people dread to approach him. The shrine of T%huku is 
said to be situated nearly in the centre of the town, and tho inhabitants 
of Aro are often styled Omo Tthuku, or "God's children." 

Ifondzo is a bod or evil spirit in this country. Tho worst of ^evil spirits 
is named Kamallo, possibly equivalent with Satan. His name is frequently 
bestowed on children, and in some parts of Igbo, especially in Isimma, 
Kamallo is worshipped. No images are made, but a hut is set apart in 
which are kept bones, pieces of iron, etc., as sacred. Perso'ns make 
enquiries of this spirit, if they wish to commit any wicked action, such as 
murder, when they bring presents of cowries and cloth to propitiate this 
evil being and render him favourable to their designs. If the individual 
intended as the victim suspects anything, or gets a hint of his adversary's 
proceedings, he also comes to worship, bringing with him, if possible, 
more valuable offerings to try to avert the impending danger, and this is 
called lyiu nao, ot**1 cut on both sides." In Isuama, if a man is sick, the 
doctor often teUs the friends to consult an evil spirit called IgwihalU^ and 
he is also worshipped by persons wishing to injure others. His supposed 
abode is generally in a bush, which has been well cleared all round ; but 
occasionally huts are dedicated to him, and priests execute his decrees. 

Among savages who have no conception of the existence of a Supreme 
Being must be enumerated the " Sambos," a race of Indians residing on 
the shores of the Mosquito Eiver. The only person who is dreaded as a 
priestess, or "medicine-woman," is the Sukia. This woman p osses s es 
more power than the king or chiefik Her orders, even thou^ of the most 
brutal and inhuman kind (as often they are), are never disputed nor neg- 
lected. When Mr. Bard visited the Sambos he saw a Sukia, whom he 
describes as a person hideous and disgusting in the extreme. " Her hair 
was long and matted, and her shrivelled skin appeared to adhere like that 
of a mummy to her bones ; for she was emaciated to the last degree. The 
nails of her fingers were long and blaeki and caused her hands to look like 
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the daws of some undean bird. Her eyes irere Uoodahoti bat bri|^t and 
intense, and were constantly fixed upon me, like those of some wild beast 
of prej." These women, before they aasome the office, wander awaj into 
the forest and live for a considerable time, without anns or clothing of 
any kind as a defence against the wild beasts and still wilder dements of 
the tropics. It is during their residence in the woods that they beoome 
initiated into the mysteries of nature, and doubtless obtain their antidotes 
for serpent charming and other wonderful performances for which they 
are so famous, such as standing in the midst of flames uninjured. The 
author of "ISVaikna" giTes a Tery interestiag and amusing aoeount of 
one of these ceremonies as witnessed by him. ''The Sukia made her 
appearance alone, carrying a long thick wand of bamboo, and with no 
dress except the uU toumo. She was only inferior to her sister of Sandy 
Bay in ugliness, and stalked into the house like a spectre, without uttoijiig 
a word. He cut off a piece of calico and handed it to her as her recom- 
pense. She receiyed it in perfect silence, walked into the yard, and 
folded it carefully on the ground. Meanwhile a fire had been kindled of pine 
splints and branches, which was now blazing high. Without any hesita- 
tion the Sukia walked up to it and stepped in its very centre. The flames 
darted their forked tongues as high as her waist ; the coals beneath and 
around her naked feet blackened, and seemed to expire ; while the Ummo 
which she wore about her loins cracked and shiyered with the heat. 
There she stood, immoyable and apparently as insensible as a statue of 
iron, until the blaze subsided, when she commenced to walk around the 
smouldering embers, muttering rapidly to herself in an unintelligible 
manner. Suddenly she stopped, and placing her foot on the bamboo stafi^ 
broke it in the middle, shaking out, from the section in her hand, a full- 
grown tamage$a snake, which on the instant coiled itself up, flattened its 
head, and darted out its tongue, in an attitude of defiance and attack. 
The Sukia extended her hand, and it fastened on her wrist with the 
quickness of light, where it hung dangling and writhing its body in knots 
and coils, while she resumed her mumbling march around the embers. 
After awhile, and with the same abruptness which had marked all her 
preyious moyements, she shook off the serpent, crushed its head in the 
groxmd with her heel, and taking up the doth which had been giyen 
to her, stalked away, without haying exchanged a word with any one 
present" 
Perhaps the secret of it lies in the non-existence of the sting, which 
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maj be extracted, as is fieqaently done by the Arab serpent-charmer. 
Anyhow, such powers are greatly dreaded by the simple and superstitions 
sarage, who regard the Sukia as a supernatural person. 

The Tinguians of the Phillipine Islands are in an almost equally be- 
nighted condition. They have no yeneration for the stars ;* they neither 
adore the sun, nor moon, nor the constellations; they belieye in the 
existence of a soul, and pretend that after death it quits the body, and 
remains in the family of the deduct. 

As to the god that they adore, it varies and changes form according to 
chance and circumstances. And here is the reason : " When a Tinguian 
chief has found in the country a rock, or a trunk of a tree, of a strange 
shape— I mean to say, representing tolerably well either a dog, cow, or 
buffalo— he informs the inhabitants of the Tillage of his discorery, and 
the rock, or trunk of a tree, is immediately considered as a diyinity — ^that 
is to say, as something superior to man. Then all the Indians repair to 
the appointed spot, carrying with them proTisions and live hogs. When 
they have reached their destination they raise a straw roof abore the new 
idol, to coyer it, and make a sacrifice by roasting hogs; then, at the sound 
of instruments, they eat, drink, and dance until they haye no proyisions 
left. When all is eaten and drank, they set fire to the thatched roof^ and 
the idol is forgotten, until the chief, haying discoyered another one, com- 
mands a new ceremony." 

It has been already noticed in these pages, that the Malagaseyi are 
utterly without religion. Their future state is a matter that neyer 
troubles them ; indeed, they haye no thought or hope beyond the graye, 
and are content to rely on that absurd thing "sikidy" for happiness on 
this side of it Thanks, howeyer, to Mr. Bobert Drury (whom the reader 
will recollect as the player of a neat trick on a certain Malagasey ITmosseo), 
we are informed that a century or so back there preyailed in this ^oomy 
region a sort of religious rite known as the ^Hileremony of the BuU,'' aad 
which was performed as follows : 

The infant son of a great man called Dean Meyarrow was to be preeented 
to the ''lords of tho four quarters of the earth," and like many other 
sayage rite began and ended with an enormous consumption of intoTJeating 
liquor. In this case tho prime beyerage is called ioakf and, according to 
Mr. Drury, " these people are great admirers of toak, and some of the 
yulgar sort are as errant as sots and as lasy as any in England ; for they 
will sell their GKiinea com, cairayances — nay, their yecy spades and 
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shoTelB — and liye upon what the woods afford them. Their Teiy I«ab«r 
(a sort of petticoat) most go for toak, and thej will go about with mj 
makeshift to cover their nakedness." 

Now for the ceremony. *' The toak was made fbr some wedoi befioe- 
hand by boiling the honey and combs together as ^ire in Knglaiid make 
mead. They filled a great number of tubs, some as large as s butt and 
some smaller ; a shed being built for that purpose, which was thatdifld 
over, to place them in. On the day appointed, messengers were d m p ti ii he d 
all round the country to invite the relations and friends. Several days 
before the actual celebration of the ceremony there were visible signs of 
its approach. People went about blowing of horns and beating of dmmBy 
both night and day, to whom some took was given out of the leaser 
vessels as a small compensation for their trouble. They who came from 
a long distance took care to arrive a day or two before, and were fed and 
entertained with toak to their heart's content. On the evening preceding 
the feast I went into the town and found it fiill of people, some wallowing 
on the ground, and some staggering ; scarcely one individual sober, either 
man, woman, or child. And here one might sensibly discern the sense of 
peace and security, the people abandoning themselves without fear or 
reserve to drinking and all manner of diversions. My wife" (Mr. Dmry 
got so far reconciled to his state as to marry a fellow slave) "I found had 
been among them indeed, but hod the prudence to withdraw in time,, for 
she was fast asleep when I returQed home. 

*' On the morning of the ceremony I was ordered to fetch in two oxen 
and a bull that had been set aside for the feast, to tie their legs, and to 
throw them along upon the ground. A great crowd had by this time 
collected around the spot where the child was, decked with beads, and a 
skin of white cotton thread wound about his head. The richest of the 
company brought presents for the child — ^beads, hatchets, iron shovels, and 
the like, which, although of no immediate value to him, would doubtless 
be saved from rusting by his parents. Every one was served once with 
took, and then the ceremony began. 

«Eor some time the umossee had been, to all appearance, measuring his 
shadow on the ground, and presently finding its length to his mind, he 
gave the word. Instantly one of the child's relatives cau^t him up and 
ran with him to the prostrate bull, and putting the child's ri^t hand on 
the bull's right horn, repeated a form of words of which the following is 
as nigh a translation as I can render : ' Let the great God above, the lords 
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•f tlis bar qnirteis of ttte irorM, mnd thg demoiu, pnMper thii ohild and 
nuke him a gnat nuui. Hkj ha ptor* a> itrong ■• thia bull and oTucoma 
all his awmics.' If do boll loon while tiio boj'i hand is on his horn 
thay look npon it u an ill omen portending either sickness or some other 
miafortone in life. All the bnaineai of tbo nmosseo is nothing moro than 
that aboTO rdated ; fiir as to the nligiona part of the oeremony he is in 
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nowise concerned in it, if thei« he any religion intended by it, which 
is tonwwhst to be questioned. 

" The ceremony being orer the child is delireied to its mother, who all 
this time is sitting on a mat, with the women roond her ; and now the 
merriment began : the thatch was ell pulled off the toak house, and I was 
oidered to kill tho boll and the oxen ; but these not being sufficient mj 
master sent for thiee more whidi h.«d been brought by his friends, Ibr 
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there was tbimdance of moaths to feed. Before thej 1>egan to drink ba 
took particular care to secure all their weapons, and no man was penoaitted 
to have so much as a gun or a lance ; and then they indulged themsdyea 
in boiling, broiling and roasting of meat, drinking of toak, singing, hol- 
lowing, blowing of shells, and drumming with all their might and main ; 
and so the reyel continued through that night and the next day." 

It is yery curious, and were it not so serious a matter, could scarcely 
fail to excite the risible faculties of the reader, to read the ootrageovs 
notions entertained by Afiican savages concerning religion generally. 
Take the case of Eling Peppel, a potentate of Western Afidca, and the 
descendant of a yery long line of kings of that name (originally ^'Pepper" 
or /'Pepperol," ond so named on account of the country's chief trade 
beingy in ancient times, nearly limited to pepper). Thanks to the mis- 
sionaries, King Peppel had been conyerted from his heathen ways and 
brought to profess Christianity. As to the qimlity of the monarch's reli- 
gious conyictions, the following conyersation between him and a weU- 
known Christian trayeller may throw a light : 

" What haye you been doing, King Peppel ?" 

** All the some as you do — ^I tank GK>d." 

"For what?" 

" Eyery good ting €k>d sends me." 

" Haye you seen Qod ?" 

*' Chi I Ko ; suppose man see God he must die one minute" (He would 
die in a moment). 

"When you die won't you see Grod ?" 

With great warmth, " I know no sayyy (I don't know). How should 
I know ? Keyer mind, I no want to hear more for that palayer" (I wont 
no more talk on that subject). 

"What way?" (Why?) 

" It no be your business ; you come here for trade palayer." 

I knew, says the missionary in question, it would be of no use pursuing 
the subject at that time, so I was silent, and it dropped for the moment. 

In speaking of him dying I had touched a very tender and disagree- 
able chord, for he looked very savage and sulky, and I saw by the rapid 
changes in his countenance that he was the subject of some internal 
emotion. At length he broke out using most violent gesticulations, and 
exhibiting a most inhuman expression of countenance, " Suppose God 
was here I must kill him, one minute." 
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*<Yoa what? You kill God?" exdaimed I, quite takea aback and 
almoat breathless with the novel and diabolical notion, ** Yon kill Qod ? 
whj yon talk all some fool (like a fool) ; 70a cannot kill Ood ; and sup- 
pose it possible that He could die, eYer]rthing would cease to exist He 
is the Spirit of the Universe. But he can kill you." 

«I know I cannot kill him; but suppose I could Idll him I woold." 

" Where docs God live ?" 

" For top." 

*<How{" He pointed to the zenith. 

" And suppose you could, why would you kill him ?" 

''Because he mokes men to die." 

'' Why, my friend," in a conciliatory manner, " you would not wish to 
live for ever, would you ?" 

" Yes ; I wont to stand " (remain for ever). 

"But you will be old by-and-by, and if you live long enough will be- 
come very infirm, like that old man," pointing to a man very old for an 
African, and thin, and lame, and almost blind, who had come into the 
court during the foregoing conversation to ask some favour, ''and Hke 
him you will become lame, and deaf, and blind, and will be able to take 
no pleasure ; would it not be better, then, for you to die when this takes 
place, and you are in pain and trouble, and so make room for your son at 
your father did for you?" 

" No, it would not I want to stand all same I stand now." 

"But supposing you should go to a place of happiness afker death, 
and " 

" I no savvy nothing about that I know that I now live and have- 
.too many wives and niggers (slaves) and canoes" (he did not mean it 
when he said he had too many wives, etc ; it is their way of expresaing 
a great number), " and that I am king, and plenty of ships oome to my 
country. I know no other ting, and I want to stand." 

I offered a reply, but he would hear no more, and so the conversatioii 
on that subject ceased, and we proceeded to discuss one not much mora 
agreeable to him, the payment of a very considerable debt which ha 
owed me. 

Getting round to the south of Africa we find but little improvement in 
the matter of the religbus belief of royalty, at least according to what 
may be gleaned from another "conversation," thia time between the 
missionary Moffat and an African monaich : 
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** Sitting down beside tfaia great man, illustrious for war and oonqneat^ 
and amidst nobles and conndUoiBy indnding rain-maken and others of 
the same order, I stated to him that my object was to tell him mj news. 
Bis countenance lighted np, hoping to hear of feats of war, destnietioii of 
tribes, and such-like subjects, so congenial to his savage duposttioii. 
When he found my topics had solely a reference to the Great Being, of 
whom the day before he had told me he knew nothing, snd of the 
Sayionr's mission to this worid, whose name he had neyer heard, he 
resumed his knife and jackal's skin and hummed a natire air. One of 
his men sitting near me appeared struck with the character of the Re- 
deemer, which I was endeavouring to describe, and particularly with hia 
miracles. On hearing that he raised the dead he Tcry naturally exdaimed, 
' What an excellent doctor he must have been to make dead men ali?e.' 
This led me to describe his power and how the power would be exercised 
at the last day in raising the dead. In the course of my remarks the ear 
of the monarch caught the startling news of a resurrection. ' What,' he 
exclaimed with astonishment, 'what are these words about ; the dead, the 
dead arise ?' 'Yes,' was my reply, 'all the dead shall arise.' 'Will my 
father arise?' 'Yes,' I answered, 'your father will arise.' 'Will all 
the slain in battle arise?' 'Yes.' 'And will all that haye been killed 
and deroured by lions, tigers, hysenas, and crocodiles, again reyire?' 
'Yes, and come to judgment' 'And will those whose bodies have been 
left to waste and to wither on the desert plains, and scattered to the 
winds, arise?' he asked with a kind of triumph, as if he had now fixed 
me. * Yes,' I replied, 'not one will be left behind.' This I repeated with 
increased emphasis. After looking at me for a few moments he turned to 
his people, to whom he spoke with a stentorian voice : ' Hark, ye wiae 
men, whoever is among you the wisest of past generations, did ever your 
ears hear such strange and unheard-of news?' and addressing himself to 
one whose countenance and attire showed that he had seen many years 
and was a personage of no common order, 'Have you ever heard such 
strange news as these?' 'No,' was the sage's answer ; 'I hod supposed 
that I possessed all the knowledge of the country, for I have heard the 
tales of many generations. I am in the place of the ancients, but my 
knowledge is confounded with the words of his mouth. Surely he must 
have lived long before the period when we were bom.' Makaba then 
turning and addressing himself to me, and laying his hand od my breast, 
said : ' Father, I love you much. Your visit and your presence have 
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made my heart white as milk. The words of your moath are sweet as 
honey, hat tho words of a resurrection are too great to he heard. I do not 
wish to hear again ahont the dead rising ; the dead cannot arise ; the dead 
mutt not arise.' 'Why/ I enquired, 'can so great a man refuse know- 
ledge and turn away from wisdom ? Tell me, my frienif, why I must not 
ftpeak of a resurrection.' Eaising and uncovering his arm, which had been 
strong in battle, and shaking his hand as if quivering a spear, he replied, 
'I have slain my thousands, and shall they arise?' Never before had 
the light of divine revelation dawned upon his savage mind, and of 
course his conscience had never accused him; no, not for one of the 
thousands of deeds of rapine and murder which had marked his course 
through a long career. 

"Addressing d Namaqua chief, I asked, ' Did you ever hear of a God ?' 
'Yes, we have heard that there is a God, but we do not know right.' 
' Who told you that there is a God ?' ' We heard it from other people.' 
' Who made the sea ?' 'A girl made it on her coming to maturity, when 
she had several children at once. When she made it the sweet and bitter 
waters were separated. One day she sent some of her children to fetch sweet 
water whilst the others were in the field, but the children were obstinate 
and would not fetch the water, upon which she got angry and mixed the 
sweet and bitter waters together ; from that day we are no longer able to 
drink the water, and people have learned to swim and run upon 'the 
water.' 'Did you ever see a ship ?' ' Yes, we have seen them a long 
time ago.' ' Did you ever hear who made the first one ?' ' No, we never 
heard it' 'Did you never hear old people talk about it?' *Ko^ w« 
never heard it from them.' 'Who made the heavens?' 'We do not 
know what man made them.' ' Who made the sun ?' ' We always heard 
that those people at the sea made it ; when she goes down they cut her ia 
pieces and fry her in a pot and then put her together again and bring her 
out at the other side. Sometimes the sun is over our head and at other 
times she must give place to the moon to pass by.' They said the moon 
had told to mankind that we must die and not become alive again ; that is 
the reason that when the moon is dark we sometimes become ill. ' Is 
there any difTerence between man and beast?' ' We think man made the 
beasts.' ' Did you ever see a man that made beasts ?' 'So; 1 only heard 
so from others.' ' Do you know you have a soul ?' ' I do not know it.' 
'How shall it be with us after death?' 'When we are dead, we are 
dead ; when wc have died we go over the sea- water at that side where the 
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devil is.' 'What do 70a mean bj deril?' 'He it not good; aD people 
who die mn to him.' ' How does the deril behare to them, well or iD ?' 
' You shall see ; all oiir people are there who have died (in the ships). 
Those people in the ships are masters orer them.' " 

With such rolers it is not surprising to find the common pec^le woe* 
fully ignorant and superstitious. The crocodile figures prominently in 
their religious belief. In the Bamangwato and Bakwain tribes, if a man 
is either bitten, or cTen has had water splashed over him with a reptile's 
tail, he is expelled his tribe. " When on the Zouga," says Dr. living- 
stone, " we saw one of the Bamangwato living among tiiie Bayeye^ who 
had the misfortune to have been bitten, and driven out of his tribe in coo- 
sequence. Fearing that I would regard him with the some disgust which 
his countrymen profess to feel, he would not tell me the cause of his exile ; 
but •the Bayeye informed me of it, and the scars of the teeth were visible 
on his thigh. If the Bakwains happened to go near an alligator, they 
would spit on the ground and indicate his presence by saying " Boles ki 
bo," There is sin. They imagine the mere sight of it would give inflam- 
mation of the eyes ; and though they eat the zebra without hesitatian, yet 
if one bites a man he is expelled the tribe, and is obliged to take his wifis 
and family away to the KalaharL These curious relics of the animal wor- 
ship of former times scarcely exist among the Makololo. Sebituane acted 
on the principle, " Whatever is food for men is food for me," so no man 
is here considered unclean. The Barotse appear inclined to pray to alli- 
gators, and eat them too, for when I wounded a water antelope, called 
onochose, it took to the water. When near the other side of the river, an 
alligator appeared at its tail, and then both sank together. Moshauana, 
who was nearer to it than I, told me that though he had called to it to 
let his meat alone, it refused to listen." 

The Southern A^ican has most implicit belief in witch power. What- 
ever is incomprehensible to him must be submitted to a '* witch man," and 
be by him construed. While Mr. Casalis was a guest among the Basutoe, 
he had opportunity of witnessing several of these witch ceremonies. 
Let the reader picture to himself a long procession of black men almost 
in a state of nudity, driving an ox before them, advancing towards a spot 
of rising ground, on which are a number of huts surrounded with reeds. 
A fierce-looking man, his body plastered over with ochre, his head shaded 
by long feathers, his left shoulder covered with a panther skin, and having 
a javelin in his hand, springs forwards, seizes the animal, and after 
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ahattingitapiiisMfepkc«,pUceahimMlf8ttheliefldof tlietroop, who 
still contiiiua their march. Hs then commoiicei the wng of dirinatunt, 
and VTeiy Toice joias in the cry. " Death, death, to the base loreerer 
irho haa itolen into our midst like a tbadov. We Trill find him, and Iw 
shall pay with his bead. Death, /death to the sorcerer." The dinner 




then brandishes his jarelio, and strikes it into the graand as if he wo* 
already piercing his rictim. Then raising his head proudly, he executaa 
a dance accompanied with leaps of the most extroordiooi y kind, passins 
under his feet the handle of his Innce, which he holds with both hands. 
On reaching his abode, he again disappean, and shuts himself up in a hot 
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into which no one dare enter. The eonsnlten then stop and sqnat down 
side by side, forming a complete circle. Each one has in his hand a short 
dub. Lond acdnmations soon burst forth, the formidable diviner comes 
forth from his sanctaary where he has been occupied in preparing the 
sacred draught, of which he has just imbibed a dose sufficient to enaUe 
him to discover the secrets of all hearts. He springs with one bound into 
the midst of the assembly : all arms are raised at once, and tiio ground 
trembles with the blows of the clubs. If this dismal noise does not awake 
the infernal gods whom he calls to council, it serves at least to strike 
tenor into the souls of those wretches who are still harbouring sinister 
designs. The diviner recites with great volubility some verses in celehra* 
tion of his own praise, and then proceeds to discover of what the present 
consists, which he expects in addition to the ox he has already received, 
and in whose hands this present will be found. This first trial of his 
clairvoyance is designed to banish every doubt. One quick glance at a 
few confederates dispersed throughout the assembly apprises them of their 
duty. 

** There are," cries the black charlatan, <' many objects which man may 
use in the adornment of his person. Shall I speak of those perforated 
balls of iron which we get from Barolong?" 

The assembly strike the ground with their clubs, but the confederates 
do it gently. 

<' Shall I speak of those little beads of various colours which the whites 
as we are told pick up by the sea side ?" 

All strike with equal violence. 

" I might have said rather that you had brought me one of those bril- 
liant rings of copper." 

The blows this time are unequal. 

" But no, I see your present ; I distinguish it perfectly welL . . • It ip 
the necklace of the white men." 

The whole assembly strike on the ground violently. The diviner is not 
mistaken. 

But he has disappeared ; he is gone to drink a second dose of the pre- 
pared beverage. 

Now he comes again. During the first act the practised eye has not 
failed to observe an individual who seemed to be more absorbei than the 
rest, and who betrayed some curiosity and a considcmble degree of embar- 
rassment. He knowp therefore who is in possession of the present ; but 
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in order to add a little interest to tlie proceedings, he amuses himself for 
an instant, turns on his heel, advances now to one, now to the other, and 
then with the certainty of a sudden inspiration, rushes to the right one 
and lifts up his mantle. 

Now he says, " Let us seek out the offender. Your community is com- 
posed of men of various trihes. You have among you Bechuanas (unequal 
hlows on the ground), Batlokoas (blows still unequal), Bosias (all strike 
with equal violence), Bataungs (blows unequal). For my own port, I hate 
none of those tribes. The inhabitants of the same country ought all to 
love one another without any distinction of origin. Nevertheless, I must 
jpcok. Strike, strike, the sorcerer belongs to the Bosias." 

Violent and prolonged blows. 

The diviner goes again to drink from the vessel containing his wisdom. 
He has now only to occupy himself with a very small fraction of the 
criminated population. On his return he carefully goes over the names of 
the individuals belonging to this fraction. This is very easy in a country 
where almost all the proper names are borrowed from one or other of the 
kingdoms of nature. The different degrees of violence with which the 
clubs fall upon the ground give him to imdcrstond in what order he must 
proceed in his investigation, and the farce continues thus till the name of 
the culprit is hit on, and the farce of trial is brought to an end, and the 
tragedy of punishment begins. 

The Damaras of South Africa have some curious notions about the 
colour of oxen: some will not eat the flesh of those marked with' red 
spots ; some with black, or white ; or should a sheep have no horns, some 
will not eat the flesh thereof. So, should one offer meat to a Damara, 
very likely he will ask about the colour of the animal ; whether it had 
horns or no. And should it prove to be forbidden meat, he will refuse it ; 
sometimes actually dying of hunger rather than partake of it To such an 
extent is this religious custom carried out, that sometimes they will not 
approach any of the vessels in which the meat is cooked ; and the smoke 
of the Are by which it is cooked is considered highly injurious. Per every 
wild animal slain by a young man, his father makes four oblong incisions 
in front of his body ; moreover, he is presented with a sheep or cow, the 
young of which, should it have any, are slaughtered and eaten; males 
only are allowed to partake of it Should a sportsman return from a 
successful hunt, he takes water in his mouth, and ejects it three timet 
over his feet, as also in the fire of his own hearth. When cattle are 
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required for food, they are suffocated; but when for sacrifices, they are 
speared. 

One of the most lacrative branches of a heathen priesfs profession is 
the "manufacture" of rain; at the same time, and as may be eaafly 
understood, the imposture is surrounded by dangers of no ordinary natoie. 
If the rain fall within a reasonable time, according to the bargain, 00 
delisted are the people, made as they are in droughty regions contented 
and happy, whereas but yesterday they were withering like winter stalks, 
that the rain maker is sure to come in for abundant presents over and 
aboTe the terms agreed on. But should the rain maker fail in the terms 
of his contract, should he promise "rain within three days," and the 
fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth, and the seventh day arrive, and find 
the brilliant sky untarnished, and the people parched and mod with thirst, 
what more horrible position can be imagined than his whose fault it 
appears to be that the universal thirst is not slaked ? " There never was 
yet known a rain maker," writes a well-known missionary, " who died a 
natural death." No wonder! The following narrative of the experi- 
ments and perplexities of a rain maker famished by 2Ir. Moffat may be 
worth perusal. 

Having for a number of years experienced severe drought, the Bechu- 
anas at Kuruman held a council as to the best measures for removing the 
evil. After some debate a resolution was passed to send for a rain maker 
of great renown, then staying among the Bahurutsi, two hundred miles 
north-east of the station. Accordingly commissioners were dispatched, 
with strict injunctions not to return without the man ; but it was with 
some misgiving as to the success of their mission that the men started. 
However, by large promises, they succeeded beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. 

During the absence of the ambassadors the heavens had been as brass, 
and scarcely a passing doud obscured the sky, which blazed with the 
dazzling rays of a vertical sun. But strange to relate the very day that 
the approach of the rain maker was announced, the clouds began to gathez 
thickly, the lightning darted and the thunder rolled in awful grandeur, 
accompanied by a few drops of rain. The deluded multitude were wild 
with delight; they rent the sky with their acclamations of joy, and the 
earth rang with their exulting and maddening shouts. Previously to 
entering the town, the rain maker sent a peremptory order to aU the 
inhabitants to wash their feet. Scarcely was the message delivered before 
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erery sonl, young and old, noble and ignoUe, flew to the adjoining river 
to obey the command of the man whom they imagined waa now collecting 
in the heavens all his stores of rain. 

The impostor proclaimed aloud that this year the women most cultivate 
gardens on the hills and not in the valleys, for the latter would be deluged. 
The natives in their enthusiasm saw already their corn-fields floating in 
the breeze and their flocks and herds return lowing homewards by noon- 
day from the abundance of pasture. He told them how in his wrath he 
hod desolated the cities of the enemies of his people by stretching forth 
his hand and commanding the clouds to burst upon them ; how he had 
arrested the progress of a powerful army by causing a flood to descend, 
which formed a mighty river and stayed their course. These and many 
other pretended displays of his power were received as sober truths, and 
the chief and the nobles gazed on him with silent amazement The 
report of his fame spread like wildfire, and the rulers of the neighbouring 
tribes came to pay him homage. 

In order to carry on the fraud, he would, when clouds appeared, com- 
mand the women neither to plant nor sow, lest the seeds should be washed 
away. He would also require them to go to the fields and gather certain 
roots of herbs, with which he might light what appeared to the natives 
mysterious fires. Elate with hope, they would go in crowds to the hilla 
and valleys, coUect herbs, return to the town with songs, and lay the 
gatherings at the magician's feet. With these he would sometimes pro- 
ceed to certain hills and raise smoke ; gladly would he have called up fha 
wind also, if he could have done so, well knowing that the latter is f^ 
quently the precursor of rain. He would select the time of new and fbU 
moon for his purpose, aware that at those seasons there was frequently a 
change in the atmosphere. But the rain maker found the clouds in 
these parts rather harder to manage than thoee of the Bahumtai country, 
whence he come. 

One day as he was sound asleep a shower fell, on which one of the 
principal men entered his house to congratulate him on the happy event; 
but to his utter amazement he found the magician totally inwAnnible to 
what was transpiring. " Hela ka rare (halloo, by my fiither) ! I thought 
you were making rain," said the intruder. Arising from his slumber, 
and seeing his wife sitting on the floor shaking a milk sack in onbr 
to obtain a little butter to anoint her hair, the wily rain maker adnatly 
replied, ''Do you not see my wi£s churning rain as fast as she caaf" 
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This ready unsirer gave entire satiBfitction, and it presently Bpreod QiroDgli 
the toTm that tlie rain maker had chnmed the lain ont of a milk sack. 

The moistnie, howcTer, canaed by this shower soon dried np, and far 
many a long week aftenrords not a cloud appeared. The women had 
cnltiTated extensive fields, but the seed was lying in the soil as it hsd 
been thrown tnm the hand ; the cattle were dying fbr wont of pasture, 
and hnndieda of emaciated men were seen going to the fields in quest ct 
onvrholesome roots and reptiles, while othcn wen perishing with hnagw. 




All these circumstances irritated the rain maker rery much, and he 
complained that secret rogues were disobeying his proclamations. "When 
urged to moke repeated trials, ha would reply, " Too only give me sheep 
and goats to kill, therefore I con only make goat rain; give me ftt 
■lai^hter oxen, and I ahoU let yon see ox rain." 
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One ni^t a small cloud passed oyer, and a single flash of lightning, 
from which a heavy peal of thunder hurst, struck a tree in the town. 
Next day the rain maker and a nnmher of people assemhled to perform 
the usual ceremony on such an event. The stricken tree was ascended, 
and roots and ropes of grass were hound round different parts of the trunk. 
When these handages were made, the conjuror deposited some of his 
nostrums, and got quantities of water handed up, which he poured with 
great solemnity on the wounded tree, while the assemhled multitude 
shouted. The tree was now hewn down, dragged out of the town and 
humed to ashes. Soon after the rain maker got largo howls of water, 
with which was mixed an infbsion of hulhs. All the men of the town 
were then mode to pass before him, when he sprinkled each person with a 
sehra's tail dipped in water. 

Finding that this did not produce the desired effect, the impostor had 
recourse to another stratagem. Ho well knew that baboons were not 
Tery easily caught amongst rocky glens and shelving precipices, and there- 
fore, in order to gain time, he informed the men that to make rain he 
must have a baboon. Moreover, that not a hair on its body was to be 
wanting ; in short the animal should be free from blemish. After a long 
and severe pursuit, and with bodies much lacerated, a band of chosen 
runners succeeded in capturing a young baboon, which they brought back 
triumphantly and exultingly. On seeing the animal, the rogue put on a 
countenance exhibiting the most intense sorrow, exclaiming, *' ^y heart 
is rent in pieces! I am dumb with grief!" pointing at the same time 
to the ear of the baboon that was slightly scratched, and the tail, which 
had lost some hair. He added, ** Did I not tell you I could not bring 
rain if there was one hair wanting ?" 

He had often said that if they could procure him the heart of a lion he 
would show them he could make rain so abundant, that a man might 
think himself well off to be under shelter, as when it fell it might sweep 
whole towns away. He had discovered that the clouds required strong 
medicines, and that a lion's heart would do the business. To obtain this 
the rain maker well knew was no joke. One day it was announced that 
a lion had attacked one of the cattle out-posts, not far from the town, and 
a party set off for the twofold purpose of getting a key to the clouds and 
disposing of a dangerous enemy. The orders were unperative, whaterer 
the consequences might be. Fortunately the lion was shot dead by a man 
armed. with a gun. Greatly elated by their suooeis, they forthwith 
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retomed Trith their prize, singiiig the conqneror'B song in Ml chonu. 
The rain maker at once set about preparing his medicines, kindled his 
fires, and| standing on the top of a hill, he stretched forth his hands, 
beckoning to the clouds to draw near, occasionally shaking his spear and 
threatening them with his ire, should they disobey his commands. The 
populace belieyed all this and wondered the rain would not fall. 

Having discorered that a corpse which had been put into the ground 
some weeks before had not received enough water at its burial, and know- 
ing the aversion of the Bechuanas to the dead body, he ordered the corpse 
to be taken up, washed, and re-interred. Contrary to his expectationi 
and horrible as the ceremony must have been, it was performed. Still 
the heavens remained inexorable. 

Having exhausted his skill and ingenuity, the impostor began to be 
sorely puzzled to find something on which to lay the blame. like all of 
his profession, he was a subtle fellow, in the habit of studying human 
nature, affiible, acute, and exhibiting a dignity of mien, with an ample 
share of self-complacency which he could not hide. Hitherto he had 
studiously avoided giving the least offence to the missionaries, whom he 
found were men of peace who would not quarrel. He frequently con- 
descended to visit them, and in the course of conversation would often 
give a feeble assent to their opinions as to the sources of that element 
over which he pretended to have sovereign control. However, finding all 
his wiles unavailing to produce the desired result, and, notwithstanding 
the many proofs of kindness he had received from the missionaries, he 
began to hint that the reverend gentlemen were the cause of the obstinacy 
of the clouds. One day it was discovered that the rain had been pre- 
vented by Mr. Hoffeit bringing a bog of salt with him from a journey that 
he had undertaken to Griqua town. But 4nding on examination that the 
reported salt was only white clay or chalk, the natives could not help 
laughing at their own credulity. 

Prom insinuations he proceeded to open accusations. After having 
kept himself secluded for a fortnight, he one day appeared in the public 
fold and proclaimed that he had at last discovered the cause of the drought. 
After keeping the audience in suspense for a short time, he suddenly broke 
forth: ''Do you not see," he asked, ''when the clouds cover us, that 
Hamilton and Mof&it look at them ? Their white faces scare them away, 
and you cannot expect rain so long as they are in the country." This 
was a home stroke. The people became impatient, and poured forth 
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their coiRes against the poor missionaries as the cause of all their 
sorrows. The bell which was rang for public worship, they said, 
frightened the yapours; the prayers even came in for a share of the 
blame. "Don't you," said the chief one day rather fiercely to Mr. 
Moffat, ** bow down in your houses and pray, and talk to something bad 
in the ground ?'' 

But to shorten a long story, after exposing the missionaries to much 
risk and danger by his insinuations and accusations, the tables were turned 
in their favour. The rain-maker now was suspected, his gross impositions 
were unveiled, and he was about to pay the penalty of death, — the well- 
merited reward for his scandalous conduct, when Mr. Moffat generously 
interfered, and through his presence of mind and humanity succeeded in 
saving the life of one who had so often threatened his own, and who 
would not have scrupled to take it could he thereby have served his pur- 
pose. Death, however, soon overtook him, for he was eventually mur- 
dered amongst the Bauangketsi nation. 

There is scarcely a savage country on the face of the earth but has its 
professional rain-makers; Eigi has; and these, like other players of a 
game of chance, occasionally win in a manner that seems surprising even 
to an educated European. 

During Mr. Seeman's stay in Pigi, one of the days was rainy, prevent- 
ing him firom making an excursion. On expressing his regret to that 
effect, a man was brought who may be called the clerk of the weather. 
He professed to exercise a direct meteorological influence, and said that, 
by burning certain leaves and offering prayers only known to himself, he 
could make the sun shine of rain come down ; and that he was willing to 
exercise his influence on Mr. Socman's behalf if paid handsomely. He was 
told that there was no objection to giving him a butcher's knife if he could 
make flne weather until the travellers returned to the coast ; but if he 
failed to do so, he must give something for the disappointment. He was 
perfectly willing to risk the chance of getting the knife, but would not 
hear of a forfeit in case of failure ; however, he left to catch eels. ''When 
returning," says Mr. Seeman, "the clouds had dispersed, and the sun 
was shining brilliantly, and he did not fail to inform me that he had 
< been and done it.' I must farther do him the justice to say, that I did 
not experience any bad weather until I fairly reached the coast; and that 
no sooner had I set my foot in Navua than rain came down in regular 
torrents. This man has probably been a close observer of the weather, 
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and discoTered those delicate local indications of a coming change with 
which people in all countries living mnch in the open air are faoniliar; 
and he very likely does not commence operations until he is prettj sore 
of success." 

This was not the only singular ceremony witnessed by the gentleman 
just quoted, and who is the most recent of Pigion trayellers. While oat 
one day he and his friends met a company of natiyes, and were stnick 
with the fact that all the young lads were in a state of absolute nudity ; 
and, on inquiry, learned that preparations were being made to celebrate 
the introduction of Zurudwadua's eldest son into manhood ; and that until 
then neither the young chieftain nor his playmates could assume the 
scanty clothing peculiar to the Pigians. Suvana, a rebellious town, con- 
sisting of about five hundred people, was destined to be sacrificed on the 
occasion. TVlicn the preparations for the feast were concluded, the day 
for the ceremony appointed, Kurudwadua and his warriors were to make 
a rush upon the town and club the inhabitants indiscriminately. The 
bodies were to be piled into one heap, and on the top of all a living slave 
would lie on his back. The young chief would then mount the horrid 
scafiTold, and standing upright on the chest of the slave, and holding in 
his uplifted hands an immense club or gun, the priests would invoke their 
gods, and commit the future warrior to their especial protection, praying 
he may kill all the enemies of the tribe, and never be beaten in battle ; a 
cheer and a shout from the assembled multitude concluding the prayer. 
Two uncles of the boy were then to ascend the human pile, and to invest 
him with the malo or girdle of snow white tapa; the multitude again, 
calling on the deities to make him a great conqueror, and a terror to all 
who breathe enmity to Xavua. The malo for the occasion would be, 
perhaps, two hundred yards long, and six or eight inches wide. When 
woxmd round the body the lad would hardly be perceivable, and no one 
but an imcle can divest him of it. 

**We proposed," says Mr. Seeman, "to the chief that we should be 
allowed to invest his son with the ma/o, which he at first refused, but to 
which he consented after deliberation with his people. At the appointed 
hour the multitude collected in the great strangers' house or hure ni sa. 
The lad stood upright in the midst of the assembly guiltless of clothing, 
and holding a gun over his head. The consul and I approached, and in 
due form wrapped him up in thirty yards of Manchester print, the priest 
and people chanting songs and invoking the protection of their gods. A 
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abort address from the ooDsnl sueoeeded, stirring the lad to nobler efforts 
for bis tribe than bis ancestors hod known, and pointing to the path of 
fame that civilization opened to him. The ceremony concluded hj drink- 
ing kara, and chanting historical reminiscences of the lad*s ancestors ; and 
thus we saved the lives of five hundred men. During the whole of this 
ceremony the old chief was much affected, and a few tears might be seen 
stealing down his checks ; soon, however, cheering up, ho gave us a fuU 
account of the time when he came of age, and the number of people that 
were slain to celebrate the occasion." 

To return, however, to the rain-making business. Lucky is it for the 
dim-minded heathen that these false priests of his have not the advantage 
of studying for their profession either in England or America ; if it were 
so, heaven only knows the awful extent to which they would be bom- 
boozled. Hoin-mokcrs especially would have a fine time of it, at least, 
if they were all as clever as Mr. Petherick, who, in his " Egypt and the 
Soudan," unblushingly narrates how he ''Bamumized" the Africans as a 
rain-maker. 

"The rainy season was now approaching, and still no tidings of my 
men, and the natives doily continued to surround my encampment, and 
attempted, sometimes by the report of the murder of my men, and at others 
by night attacks upon ourselves when in the darkness we could not see 
them, to induce us to return to our boats and abandon our property. This 
they more strenuously insisted on, as they were convinced that as long as 
we remained in tho country the rain would not fall, and both themselves and 
their cattle would be reduced to starvation. This idea being seriouslj 
entertained, I one day plainly stated to the chief and several of the prin- 
cipal men the absurdity of their assertions, and endeavoured to explain 
that God alone, — who had created heaven and earth,— K^i^d exercise any 
power over the elements. The attention with which my discourse was 
^received induced me to prolong it, but to my discomfiture, at its close, 
:it was treated as a capital joke, and only convinced them tho more that 
/l endeavoured to conceal from them my own powers. Finding no relief 
from their increasing persecutions, I at length was reduced to a ruu; and 
after a reference to an antiquated Weikly Timei^ I told them that the 
Supremo Being whoso it wa» to affonl them the so much-required rains, 
withheld them in consequence of their inhospitality towards myself; this, 
although it had the efTect of procuring increased temporary supplies, could 
not induce them to furnish me with porters. Kndlean were the straits 
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and absurdities to which I had recourse in <»dGr to obtain a respite^ bat 
the one creating the greatest amnsement to myself and my followen was 
the following. A deputation of sereral hundred men, headed by a sab- 
chief, from their kraals some miles distant, in the most peremptory manner 
demanded rain or my immediate departore ; the latter they were deter- 
mined at whateyer sacrifice to enforce. Placing my men nnder arms in 
an enclosure, and with a pair of reyolver pistols at my waist, and a first- 
rate Dean and Adams' revolyer rifle in my hand, I went into the midst of 
them, and seated myself in the centre of them, opposite to the sub-chie^ 
a man fully six feet six inches high, and proportionably well mode. I 
stated that no intimidation could produce rain, and as to compelling me to 
withdraw, I defied them ; that if I liked, with one single discharge of m j 
gun, I could destroy the whole tribe and their cattle in an instant ; but 
that with regard to rain, I would consult my oracle, and invited them to 
appear before me to-morrow, upon which, with as much dignity as I could 
command, I withdrew. Various were the feelings of the sayages. Some 
expressed a wish to comply with my desire, whilst others showed an 
inclination to fall upon me. Although I was convinced that the chief, 
Tschol, secretly encouraged his men, he in the present instance made a 
demonstration in my favour ; he threatened them with a curse unless they 
dispersed. Some device now became necessary to obtain a further respite 
for the desired rains ; and setting my wits to work, I hit upon on expe- 
dient which I at once put in execution. Despatching some men to catch 
half-a-dozen large flies, bearing some resemblance to a horse-fly, but much 
larger, which infested a temporary shed where my donkey had been kept ; 
the men, confident in the success of anything I imdertook, set about the 
task with a will. In the course of the afternoon they were fortunately 
obtained, and were consigned to an empty bottle. At the appointed time 
my persecutors did not fail to appear, and shaking a little flower over my 
flies, I sallied out amongst them, bottle in hand. Eeferring to their 
wants, I treated them to a long harangue, touching the depredations 
which I had learnt in conversation with the chief they had committed 
upon the cattle of neighbouring tribes, and assassinations of unoflending 
men who had fallen into their power ; also to several abstractions of girls 
from poor improtected families of their own tribe, without the payment of 
the customary dowry in cattle, and dwelt upon the impossibility of their 
obtaining rain until restitution and satisfaction were made. They unani- 
mously denied the charges ; when I told them that it was nothing less 
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than I had expected, but that I was fdraiahed with the meaiia of satisfy- 
ing myself of the yeracity of their assertioiis. The proof would consist in 
their restoring to me the flies, which I intended to liberate from the bottle 
I held. In the erent of their succeeding, they should be rewarded with 
abundant rain ; but if one fly escaped, it was a sign of their guilt, and 
they would be pumshed with a continuation of drought until restitution 
was made ; therefore it was in their own power to procure rain or other- 
wise. Hundreds of dubs and lances were poised high in the air, amidst 
loud shouts of 'Let them go! let them go! let them go!' With a 
prayer for the safety of my flies, I held up the bottle, and smashing it 
against the barrel of my rifle, I had the satisfaction of seeing the flies in 
the enjoyment of their liberty. Man, woman, and child gave chase in hot 
pursuit, and the delight of my men at the success of the stratagem may 
be imagined. It was not until after the sun had set that the crest-fallen 
stragglers returned, their success baring been limited to the capture of two 
of the flies, though sereral spurious ones, easily detected by the absence of 
the distinctiTe flour badge, were produced. A long consultation ensued, 
and in the Arm belief of my oracle they determined to adopt measures for 
the carrying out of its requirements, but with a threat that if the promised 
rain did not follow, I should incur their vengeance. Aware of the diffi- 
culties in store for them from their unwillingness to part with cattle ^ 
under any circumstances, I promised myself a long cessation from their 
molestations. I was not disappointed." 

Purther still into the country, and still no sign of amendment ; not that 
it should be expected, as in this region — Equatorial Africa — ^the Christian 
crusader neyer yet penetrated, unless indeed we bo regard Mr. Du ChaillUy 
who certainly appears to have done his best by example, at least, to con- 
vince the barbarous people among whom he found himself of the advan- 
tages of Christianity. Here is a sample of one of many Sabbaths spent 
by the renowned gorilla hunter amongst the savages here abiding. 

*' The next day was Sunday, and I remained quietly in my house read- 
ing the Scriptures, and thankful to have a day of rest and reflection. My 
hunters could scarcely be prevailed upon not to hunt ; they declared that 
Sunday might do for white people, but the blacks had nothing to do with 
it Indeed, when customs thus come in contact, the only answer the 
negro has to make — and it applies to everything— is, that the God who 
made the whites is not the God who made the blacks. 

** Then the king and a good many of his people gathered about me, and 
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we astonished each other with onr talk. I told them that their fetikhes 
and greegrees were of no nse and had no power, and that it was ahsozd to 
expect anything of a mere wooden idol that a man had made, and could 
bum up. Also that there was no such a thing as witchcraft, and that it 
was yery wrong to kill people who were accused of it ; that there was 
only one God, whom the whites and blacks must alike love and depend 
on. All this elicited only grunts of surprise and incredulity. 

'' Then the king took up the conyersation, and remarked that we white 
men were much fayoured by our God, who was so kind as to send guns 
and powder from heayen. 

" Whereupon the king's orother remarked that it must be yery fine to 
hayo riyers of alougou (rum) flowing through our country oil the year 
round, and that he would like to liye on the banks of such a riyer. 

'' Hereupon I said that we made our own guns, which no one present 
seemed to bclicye ; and that there were no riyers of rum, which seemed a 
disappointment to seyeraL" 

It would appear that our trayeller betrayed at least as much curiosity 
respecting the singular rites and superstitions of these Equatorial AfViram 
heathens as they eyinced in the matter of Christianity. 

'' One day the women began their peculiar worship of Njambai, which 
it seems is their good spirit: and it is remarkable that all the Bakalai 
clans and oil the females of tribes I haye met during my journeys, worship 
or yenerate a spirit with this same name. Near the seashore it is pro- 
nounced Kjembai, but it is eyidently the same. 

** This worship of the women is a kind of mystery, no men being admitted 
to the ceremonies, which are carried on in a house yery carefully closed. 
This house was coyered with dry palm and banana leayes, and had not 
eyen a door open to the street. To make oil close, it was set against two 
other houses, and the entrance was through one of these. Quengueza and 
Mbango warned me not to go near this place, as not eyen they were per- 
mitted so much as to take a look. All the women of the yillage painted 
their faces and bodies, beat drums, marched about the town, and from 
time to time entered the idol house, where they danced all one night, and 
made a more outrageous noise than even the men had made before. They 
also presented several antelopes to the goddess, and on the 4th, all but a 
few went off into the woods to sing to Xjambai. 

" I noticed that half-a-dozen remained, and in the course of the morning 
entered the 2sjambai house, where they stayed in great silence. Isow my 
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enriotify, vhich had bees gmtly ndted to know what took pUce in this 
Mcret woislup, flnollj orercamo me. I determined to boo. 'Valkinff 
soTerdl times np and down the street post the house to oUay suspicion, I 
at lost snddenly pushed aside some of the leores, and stuck my head 
through tho wall. For a moment I could distinguish nothing in the 
dttkness. Then I beheld thm perfectly naked oU hogs sitting on the 
cloy floor, with an immense bnudle of greegrees before them, which they 
seemed to be silently adoiing. 

" When they saw me thoy U onca set up a hideous howl of rage, and 
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sently for tho Kjamhai house, and fixim thero aent a depntntion of the 
men, who were to inform me that I must pay for the palaver I had mode. 
" This I peremptorily refused to do, telling Quenguexa and Mbongo that 
I was there a stranger, and must be allowed to do aa I plcaarJ, as their 
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rules were nothing to me, who waa a white man and did not believe in 
their idols. In truth, if I had once paid for such a trangression as thisy 
there would have been an end of all trayelling for me, as I often broke 
through their absurd rules without knowing it, and my only course was to 
declare myself irresponsible. 

** Howeyer, the women would not gire up, but threatened vengeance, not 
only on me, but on all the men of the town ; and as I positively refused 
to pay anything, it was at last, to my great surprise, determined by 
Hbango and his male subjects, that they would make up from their own 
possessions such a sacrifice as the women demanded of me. Accordingly 
Mbango contributed ten fathoms of native doth, and the men came one by 
one and put. their offerings on the ground ; some plates, some knives, 
some mug{t, some beads, some mats, and various other articles. Hbango 
came again, and asked if I too would not contribute something, but I 
refused. In fact, I dared not set such a precedent. So when all had 
given what they could, the whole amount was taken to the ireful women, 
to whom Mbango said that I was his and his men's guest, and that they 
could not ask me to pay in such a matter, therefore they paid the demand 
themselves. With this the wt)men were satisfied, and there the quarrel 
ended. Of course I could not make any further investigations into their 
mysteries. The Njambai feast lasts about two weeks. I could learn 
very little about the spirit which they call by this name. Their own 
ideas are quite vague. They know only that it protects the women 
against their male enemies, avenges their wrongs, and serves them in 
various ways, if they please it." 

Before Chaillu left GK>umbi a grand ^effort was made by the people 
to ascertain the cause of their king's sufferings. Quengueza had sent 
word to his people to consult Ilogo, a spirit said to live in the moon. 
The rites were very curious. To consult Ilogo, the time must be near 
fuU moon. Early in the evening the women of the to^vn assembled in 
front of Quengueza's house and sang songs to and in praise of the moon. 
Meantime a woman was seated in the centre of the circle of singers, who 
sung with them and looked constantly towards the moon. She was to be 
inspired by the spirit and to utter prophecies. 

Two women made trial of this post without success. At last came 
a third, a little woman, wiry and nervous. When she seated herself, the 
singing was redoubled in fury — the excitement of the people had had time 
to become intense; the drums beat, the outsiders shouted madly. Pre- 
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aently the woman who, smging violently, had looked constantly towards 
the moon, began to tremble. Her nerres twitched, her face was con- 
torted, her muscles swelled, and at last her limbs straightened out, and 
she lay extended on the ground insensible. 

The excitement was now intense and the noise horrible. The songs to 
Bogo were not for a moment discontinued. The words were little Taried. 
and were to this purport : 

^ Ilogo^ ^'^ **k thee. 
Tell who htt bewitched;the king t 
Jlogo, we ask thee, 
Whit thill we do to cure the king? 
The forest! ere thine, Qogo I 
The rirers ere thine, Hogo I 
The moon is thine. 
moon ! moon ! moon I 
Thou art the honse of Ilogo. 
Shall the king die, Ilogo ? 
Ilogo 1 moon 1 moon !" 

These words were repeated again and again with little yariation. The 
woman who lay for some time as she had fallen was then supposed to be 
able to see things in the world of Hogo^ and was brought to after half 
an hour's insensibility^ she looked yery mueh prostrated. She ayerred 
that she had seen Ilogo, that he had told her Quengueza was not 
bewitched. 

Chaillu heard one day by accident that a man had been apprehended on 
a charge of causing the death of one of the chief men of the village, and 
went to Dayoko, the king, and asked about it. He said yes, the man 
was to be killed; that he was a notorious wizard, and had done much 
harm. 

Chaillu begged to see this terrible being, and was taken to a rough hut, 
within which sat an old, old man, with wool white as snow, wrinkled 
(ace, bowed form, and shrunken limbs. His hands were tied behind him, 
and his feet were placed in a rude kind of stocks. This was the great 
wizard. Several lazy negroes stood guard over him, and from time to 
time insulted him with opprobrious epithets and blows, to which the poor 
old wretch submitted in silence. He was evidently in his dotage. 

When asked if he had no friends, no relatives, no son or daughter or 
wife to take care of him, he said sadly, " No one." 

Now here was the secret of this persecution. They were tired of taking 
care of the helpless old man, who had lived too long, and a charge of 
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■witchcraft by the greegreo man wm a wmTenicnt pwteit for pnttinf him 
ont of the way. 

ChfliDu went, however, to Dayolto, and argued the ca« with him, and 
tried to explain the absurdity of chai^g * hannlesa old man with aoper- 
natural powers ; told him that God did not permit witches to eitet, and 
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finally made an offer to buy the old wretch, offering to give some pounds 
of tobacco, one or two coats, and some looking- glasses for him, goods 
which Vonid hare bought an able-bodied alave. 

Sayoko replied that for hia part be would be glad to save him, bat that 
the people must decide ; that they were much excited against him, but 
that he would, to please Chaillu, try to save his life. 

During the night following our travellers heard singing all over the 
town all night, and a great uproar. Evidently they were preparing them- 
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Belvea tar the murder. Etch tlieM larages cannot kOl in cold blood, but 
work themMlves into a frenzy of excitement flnt, and then nuh off to do 
the bloody deed. 

Early in the morning the people gathered tt^ethcr vith the fetish 
man, the raical who was at the bottom of the murder, in their midst. 
Hit bloodshot eyes glared in Barage excitement as he went round from 
man to man getting the rotes to decide whether the old man shonld die. 

In his hands he held a bundle of herbs, with which he sprinkled three 
times those to whom he spoke. Meantime a man was stationed on the 
top of a high tree, whence he shouted from time to time in a loud roicc, 
" Jocoo ! Jocoo ! " at the same time shaking the tree strongly. 

Jocoo is deril among the Ubonsha, and the bnsiness of this man was to 
keep away the evil spirit, and to give notice to the fetish-man of his 
approach. 

At last the rad vote was taken. It was declared that the old man was 
a most malignant irizord, that ho had already killed a number of people, 
that he was minded to kill many more, and that be must die. No'ou 
would tell Chaillu how he was to be killed, and they proposed to defer 
the execution till bis departure. The whole scene had considerahly 
agitated Chaillu, and he was willing to be spared the end. Tired and 
sick Bt heart, Chaillu lay down on hb bed about noon to rest and compoae 
his spirits a little. Ailer a whUc be saw a man pass his window, almost 
like a flash, and after him a horde of sOent but infuriated men. They 
run towards the river. Then in a little while was heard a conple of sharp 
piercing cries, as of a man in great agony, and then all was still as deatli. 
Chaillu got up, guessing the rascals hod killed the poor old ntsn, and 
turning his steps toward the river, was met by the crowd returning, every 
man armed with axe) knife, cutlass, or spear, and these weapons and their 
own hands and arms and bodies aU sprinkled with the blood of their 
victim. In their treaxj they bod tied the poor wizard to a log near tho 
river bank, and then deliberately backed him into many pieces. They 
finished by splitting open his skull and scattering the hnina in the- water. 
Then they returned ; and to see their hehaviour, it would have seemed as 
thon^ the country had just been delivered from a great curse. 

By night the men, whose faces for two days bad filled Chaillu with 
loathing and horror, so blood-thirsty and malignant were they, wen again 
as mild as lambs, and as cheerful as though they had never heard of a 
witoh tragedy. 
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The following is a fiur sample of ''witch-test," as practised in tliis 
region. A Graboon black trader in the employment of a white sapercargo, 
died suddenly. His family thinking that the death had resulted from 
witchcraft, two of his sisters were authorised to go to his grare and hiing 
his head away in order that they might test the fact This testing is 
effected in the following manner: An iron pot with fresh water is placed 
on the floor ; at one side of it is the head of the dead man, at the other 
side is seated a fetish doctor. The latter functionary then puts in his 
mouth a piece of herb, supposed to impart diyining powers, chews it, and 
forms a magic circle by spitting round the pot, the head, and himself. 
The face of the murderer, after a few incantations, is supposed to be 
reflected on the water 'bontained in the pot. The fetish man then states 
he sees the murderer, and orders the head to be again put back to its 
proper grave, some days being then given to him for deliberation. In the 
mean time he may fix on a man who is rich enough to pay him a sufK- 
cient bribe to be excused of the charge, and if so he confesses that the 
fetish has failed. 

In the central regions of Eastern Africa all that is sacerdotal is em- 
bodied in individuals called Mganga or Mfumbo. They swarm through- 
out the land ; are of both sexes : the women, however, generally confine 
themselves to the medical part of the profession. The profession is here- 
ditary ; the eldest or^the cleverest son begins his education at an early age, 
and succeeds to his fjather's functions. There is little mystery, says Bur- 
ton, in the craft, and the magicians of Unyamwezi have not refused to 
initiate some of the Arabs. The power of the Mganga is great; he is 
treated as a sultan, whose word is law, and as a giver of life and death. 
He is addressed by a kingly title, and is permitted to wear the chieftain's 
badge, made of the base of a conical shell. He is also known by a num- 
ber of small greasy and blackened gourds filled with physic and magic 
hanging round his waist, and by a little more of the usual grime, sanctity 
and dirt being closely connected in Africa. These men are sent for from 
village to village, and receive as spiritual fees sheep and goats, cattle and 
provisions. Their persons, however, are not sacred, and for criminal acts 
they are punished like other malefactors. The greatest danger to them is 
an excess of fame. A celebrated magician rarely, if ever, dies a natural 
death ; too much is expected from him, and a severe disappointment leads 
to consequences more violent than usual. 

The African phrase for a man possessed is ana'p^hepo, he has a devil. 
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The Mganga is expected to Heal the petient bj ezpeUing the posseanon. 
Like the evil spirit in the days of Saul, the unwelcome visitant must be 
charmed away by sweet muaio ; the drams cause excitement, the yiolent 
exercise expels the ghost. The principal remedies are drumming, dancing, 
and drinking till the auspicious moment arnTcs. The ghost is then 
enticed from the body of the possessed into some inanimate article which 
he will condescend to inhabit This, technically called a K$ti or stool, 
may be a certain kind of bead, two or more bits of wood bound together 
Ly a strip of snake's skin, a lion's or a leopard's claw, and other similar 
articles worn round the head, the arm, the wrist, or the ankle. Paper is 
itill considered great medicine by the Wosukuma and other tribes, who 
(rill barter valuable goods for a little bit : the great desideratum of the 
^harm in fact appears to be its rarity, or the difficulty of obtaining it. 
Hence also the habit of driring nails into and hanging rags upon trees. 
The vegetable itself is not worshipped, as some Europeans, who call it the 
devil's tree, have supposed ; it is merely the place for the laying of ghosts, 
where by appending the keti most acceptable to the spirit, he will be 
bound over to keep the peace with man. Several accidents in the town 
of Zanzibar have confirmed even the higher orders in their lurking super- 
stition. Mr. Peters, an English merchant, annoyed by the slaves, who 
came in numbers to hammer nails and to hang iron hoops and rags upon a 
devil's tree in his courtyard, ordered it to be cut down, to the horror of all 
the black beholders. Within six months five persons died in that house 
— ^Mr. Peters, his two clerks, his cooper, and his ship's carpenter. Salim 
bin Baschid, a half caste merchant, well known at Zanxibar, avers, and hit 
companions bear witness to his words, that on one occasion, when travel- 
ling northwards from XJnyomzembe, the possession occurred to ^im^^lf 
During the night two female slaves, his companions, of whom one was a 
child, fell without apparent cause into the fits which denote the approaoh 
of a spirit. Simultaneously the master became as one intoxicated ; a dark 
mass — material, not spiritual — entered the tent, threw it down, and pre- 
sently vanished, and Salim bin Raschid was found in a state of stupor, 
from which he did not recover till the morning. The same merchant 
circumstantially related, and called witnesses to prove, that a small slave 
boy, who was produced on the occasion, had been frequently carried off by 
possession, even when confined in a windowless room, with a heavy door 
carefully bolted and padlocked. Next morning the victim was not found 
although the chamber remained closed. A few days afterwards he wia 
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met in the jangle, wandering abaenthf, like an idiot, ana with speech 
too incoherent to explain what had happened to him. The Arabs of Iman 
who subscribe readily to tranafarmatiQn, deride these tales; those of 
AfriMiw blood, believe them. The transformation belief, still so common 
in many countries, and anciently an almost universal superstition, is, ^ 
curious to say, unknown amongst these East African tribes. 

The Mganga, Mr. Burton further informs us, is also a soothsayer. 
He foretels the success, or failure of commercial undertakings, of wars, 
and of kidnapping ; he foresees famine and pestilence, and he suggests the 
means of averting calamities. He fixes also before the commencement of 
any serious affair fortunate conjunctions, without which, a good issue 
cannot be expected. He directs, expedites, or delays the march of a 
caravan; and in his quality of augur, he considers the Eight of birds, 
and the cries of beasts like his prototype of the same class, in ancient 
Europe, and in modem Asia. 

The principal instrument of the Mganga's craft is one of the dirty 
litde buyou, or gourds, which he wears in a bunch round his waist, and 
the following is the usual programme when the oracle is to be consulted. 
The magician brings his implements in a bag of matting ; his demean- 
our is serious as the occasion, he is carefully greased, and his head is 
adorned with the diminutive antelope horns, fastened by a thong of leather 
above the forehead. He sits like a sultan, upon a dwarf stool in front of 
the querist, and begins by exhorting the highest possible offertory. "No pay 
no predict. The Mganga has many implements of his croft. Some pro- 
phesy by the motion of berries swimming in a cup full of water, which is 
placed upon a low stool, surrounded by four tails of the zebra, or the 
buffalo, lashed to stakes planted upright in the ground. The Kasanda 
is a system of folding tiiangles, not unlike those upon which plaything 
soldiers are mounted. Held in the right hand, it is thrown out, and the 
direction of the end points to the safe and auspicious route ; this is pro- 
bably the rudest appliance of prestidigitation. The shero is a bit of 
wood, about the size of a man's hand, and not unlike a pair of bellows, 
with a dwarf handle, a projection like a muzzle, and in a circular centre 
a little hollow. This is filled with water, and a grain, or fragment of 
wood placed to fioat, gives an evil omen if it tends towards the sides, 
and favourable if it veers towards the handle or the nozzle. The Mganga 
generally carries about with him, to announce his approach, a kind 
of rattle. This is a hollow gourd of pine-apple, pierced with various 
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holes prettilj carred, and' half filled with maize grains, and pebbles; 
the handle is a stick passed through its length, and sccurod bj ^ross-^ 
pins. 

The JIganga has many minor duties. In elephant hunts ne must 
throw the first spear, and endure the blame if the beast ■ escapes. Ho 
marks irory with spots disposed in lines and other figures, and thus 
enables it to reach the coost, without let or hindrance. He loads the 
kirangozo, or guide, with charms to defend him from the malice which 
is ever directed at a leading man, and sedulously forbids him to allow 
precedence even to the Mtongi, the commander and proprietor of the 
caravan. He aids his tribe by magical arts, in wars by catching a 
bee, reciting oTcr it certain incantations, and loosing it in the direction 
of the foe, when the insect will instantly summon an army of its fel- 
lows and disperse a host however numerous. This belief well illustrates 
the easy passage of the haturol into the supernatural. The land being 
full of swarms, and man's body being wholly ejcposed, many a caravan 
has been dispersed Hko chaff before the wind by a bevy of swarming bees. 
Similarly in South Africa the magician kicks an ant-hill, and starts wasps 
which put the enemy to fiight. 

Here is on account of a queer donee witnessed in this land of Mgangas 
and Mfumbos and fetishes, furnished by the celebrated explorer Bakie :— 
** A little before noon Captain Yidal took leave of King Passol, in order to 
prosecute his observations. I remained, but shortly afterwards prepared 
to leave also. Passol, however, as soon as he perceived my intention, 
jumped up, and in a good-humoured way detaining me by the arm, 
exclaimed, ' Xo go, no go yet ; 'top a little ; bye-bye you look im fetish 
dance; me mak you too much laugh!' It appeared that the old man 
had heard me some time before, on listening to the distant tattoo of a 
native dmm, express a determination to the young midshipman who was 
with me to go presently to see the dance, with which I had little donbt 
that it was accompanied. The noise of the drum, almost drowned by the 
singing, whooping, and clamour of a multitude of the natives, was sooa 
heard approaching. When close to us the procession stopped, and the 
dancers, all of whom were men, ranged themselves in parallel lines finom 
the front of an adjoining house, and commenced their exhibition. Thej 
were specially dressed for the purpose, having suspended from their hipt 
a complete kilt formed of threads of grass-doth, manufactured by the 
natives of the interior, and likewise an appendage of the same kind to om 
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or both arms, jost above the elboTf. Some had their fitees and others 
their breasts marked "with white balls, giyen to them by the fetish as a 
core or safeguard against some disease which they either had or dreaded. 
The dancing, although not elegant, was free from that wriggling and con- 
tortion of body so common on the east coast It consisted principally in 
alternately advancing and drawing back the feet and anns, together with 
a corresponding inclination of the body, and, at stated times, the simul- 
taneous clapping of hands, and a loud sharp ejaculation of 'Heigh!' 
Although I have remarked that it was not elegant, yet it was pleasing, 
from the regularity with which it was accompanied. There were two 
men who did not dance in the line among the rest, but shuffled around, 
and at times threaded the needle among them : one was termed the master 
fetish, and the other appeared to be his attendant; neither wore the 
fancy dress, but they were both encircled by the usual wrapper round the 
loins. The former had on a French glazed hat, held in great request 
by the natives, and the other, chewing some root of a red colour, carried a 
small ornamented stick, surmounted at the end like a brush with a bunch 
of long and handsome feathers. At times one of these men would stop 
opposite a particular individual among the dancers, and entice him by 
gestures to leave the line and accompany him in his evolutions, which 
finally always ended where they began, the pressed man returning to his 
former place. For some time I had observed the master fetish dancing 
opposite to the house, and with many gesticulations apparently addressing 
it in a half threatening half beseeching tone. Old Passol, who was 
standing close by me, suddenly exclaimed, ' Now you laugh too much ; 
fetish he come V 

" Sure enough, forthwith rushed frt)m the house among the dancers a 
most extraordinary figure. It was a man mounted on stilts at least six 
feet above the ground, of which from practice he had acquired so great a 
command that he certainly was as nimble in his evolutions as the most 
active among the dancers. He was sometimes so quick that one stilt 
could hardly be seen to touch the earth before it was relieved by the 
other. Even when standing still he often balanced himself so well as not 
to move either stilt for the space of two or three minutes. He wore a 
white mask with a large red ball on each cheek, the same on his chin, 
and his eye-brows and the lower part of his nose were painted with the 
same colour. Over his forehead was a sort of vizor of a yellow colour, 
having across it a line of small brass bells ; it was armed in front by long 
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dDigator'B teeth, and tenninated in a confaaed display of featheny Uadaa 
of grass, ana tlie stiff liairs of elephants and other large animals. From 
the top of his head the skin of a monkey hung pendant behind, haying 
affixed to its tail a wire and a sin^e elephant's hair with a large sheep's 
bell attached to the end. The skin was of a beautiful light green, with 
the head and neck of a rich vermilion. From his shoulders a fathom of 
blue dungaree with a striped white border hung down behind ; and hia 
body and legs and arms were completely enshrouded in a number of folds 
of the native grass-cloth, through which he grasped in each hand a quan* 
tity of alligator's teeth, lizard's skins, fowl's bones, feathers, and stiff 
hairs, reminding me strongly of the well-known attributes of Obi, the 
dread of the slave-owners of Jamaica. 

'* The fetish never spoke. When standing stiU he held his arms erect, 
and shook and nodded his head with a quick repetition; but when 
advancing he extended them to their full length before him. In the 
former case he appeared as if pointing to heaven, and demanding its ven- 
geance on the dancers and the numerous bystanders around; and in the 
latter as one who, finding his exhortations of no avail, was resolved to 
exterminate, in the might of his gigantic stature and superior strength, 
the refractory set. The master fetish was his constant attendant, always 
following, doubling, and facing him, with exhortations uttered at one 
minute in the most beseeching tone, accompanied hat in hand by obse- 
quious bows, and in the next threatening gestures, and violent, passionate 
exclamations. The attendant on the master fetish was likewise con- 
stantly at hand, with his stick applied to his mouth, and in one or two 
instances when the masquerader approached, he crouched close under him, 
and squirted the red juice of the root he was chewing into his hoe. 
For upwards of an hour I watched the dance, yet the fetish appeared 
untired ; and I afterwards heard that the same ceremony was perfdraied 
every day, and sometimes lasted three or four hours. I at first thoai^t 
that it was merely got up for our amusement, but was soon undeceived ; 
and when, under the first impression, I inquired of a bystander what man 
it was who performed the character, he answered, with a mixture of pique 
at the question and astonishment of my ignorance, ' He no man ; no man 
do same as him ; he be de diable ! he be de debil !' Still I was a little 
soeptio as to their really holding this belief themselves, though they 
insisted on the fact as they represented it to me; and therefore, after 
I had received the same answer from all, I used to add in a rsroless 
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wmj to try their siaceritj, 'In what home does he dweO?* 'What! 
fstidi! I tell joa he de dehQ ; he no catch honae ; he lib (Htc) in dat 
wood,' pointing to a ^oomy-lo<Jdn$ grore aidrting the back of tiie 
Tillage. It iras in rain that I attempted to mtrard the origm or 
meaning of this sap^stition ; to all m j questions the only answer I could 
obtain was that snch was the fashion of the country — a reason which 
tiiey always had at hand when pnzzled, as- they always were when tiie 
subject related to any of their nnmerons sapcrstitions. The &et is, that 
these practices still remain, thoogh thdr origin has long since been boried 
in oUiTion.'* 

As with ns» ** to astonish the natires" is an almost nnirersal weakness^ 
so is it the sable sarage^s delight and ambiti(» to ** astonish the white 
nian;'^ and should he mcceed. and the odds are manifestly acainst him, 
there are no bounds to hb sadsCiction. The traTeOer Laing, while 
trardUng through Timmanec, a country not xery far from that otct which 
eld Sing Passol held sway , experienced an instance of this. He was 
inTitied by the chief to be pieseat at an entertainment resembling what 
we reoojcnise as a **bal masque/' as it embraced music and dancing. 
Tk» music, howerer, was of rather a meagre character, coBssting of a 
single insbumeat made of a calabash and a Httle resR&hliBg a guitar. 
The pSayer eridently expected applansie of the white man. azid the white 
man ^cserwas^T ai*ccra«[ it. The musrian liwai declar^ xLsi wiaJ cnr 
ONDntiTXEMa had «^ tt^t vitressea cf iiis T«rf:snni::» wais as T?:cih:ig roo- 
parpd wit2i wiAl ive ii^i yrt t^^ sii^w V.ia, Holiirr xp iiis riitsff, he 
d«uarcd thil wi:i thai iv^tiexi inscmnfint* 1^ like sf ir^ri iras -ndt to be 
ftfcud thrv*<ac5ic»:2t the Icririi iui breaiih of Tbnznaj^*^ iif^ ro-Lli r^rie- diseases 
«f tvfST jciTt* taci* wili bcascs. aai rezji^r snake? s^ d^c£J^ that l2ifT 
wmQI oome ot:! cf tb^ b:<I» and dim^ as locx as tb^ zlusc lasitied. 
Mr, Lainr bw^Kvi tie carih aster to faT:«LT kim v:lk a soMiineii cf kis 

Vas axT ant af kis tuctt afpjrtifc iritL disease * lir irujrter krw ixTctteiSie 
«r of krw ]fli:r sTiDdiiLr, Irt kisn kt/t fanr^rd. sud rr s ityr tinair? an 
the rcitar be sbMijd be rxr^-d. llr. LaiM, brirfT'er, irjsr.rr.c "nerlicw ttf 
}«!t xbe S-cx^cicr of iis iirtt^r us ju-ssTKlf. ppwsed far a sdcii af "dif r^r.-nr^^ 
anaikesv an ibe dissiiira "cudcrsixiidiiic :iiat ibrr sianid bf tierfi^ah- wild 
snakeiw imd jjdcL as bad urrcr tt5 beer tkk:f!i: ir bLud Vt mnriaiL 1^ 
TrmaxTirai cibwrfLlZr iissftLt^d. md, t^ cuotr tbr irards af ^bf *' rvf-w-^i:- 
'** nbanced tbe air be bad bees tfriiniTTtTn^ for ane mare Irrdh*, and 
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immediately tliere crept from- beneath the stockadbg that snrroimded tho 
space where we were assembled a snake of rerj large size. From the 
reptile's morements, it seemed that tho music had only disturbed its 
repose, and that its only desire was to seek fresh quarters, for without 
noticing any one it glided rapidly across the yard towards the further 
side. The musician, however, once more changed the tune, playing a 
slow measure, and singing to it The snake at once betrayed considerable 
uneasiness, and decreased its speed. 'Stop snake,' sung the musician, 
adapting the words to the tune he was playing, * you go a deal too fast ; 
stop at my command and show the white man how well you can dance ; 
obey my command at once, oh snake, and give the white man scrrice.' 
Snake stopped. 'Dance, oh snake!' continued the musician, growing 
excited, for a white man has come to Falaba to see you ! dance, oh snake, 
for indeed this is a happy day ! ' The snake twisted itself about, raised 
its head, curled, leaped, and performed various feats, of which I should 
not have thought a snake capable. At the conclusion the musician 
walked out of the yard followed by the reptile, leaving me in no small 
degree astonished, and the rest of the company not a little delighted that 
a block man had been able to excite the surprise of a white one." 

In no part of Africa do we find a greater amount of religious fanaticism 
than in Old Kalabar. The idea of God entertained by the Ealabarese is 
confined to their incomprehensibility of natural causes, which they attri* 
buto to AbasMbun, tho Efick term for Almighty God ; hence they believe 
he is too high and too great to listen to their prayers and petitions. Idem- 
Efick is the name of the god who is supposed to preside over the affidrs of 
Kalabar, and who is connected mysteriously with the great Abasi, some- 
times represented by a tree, and sometimes by a large snake, in which 
form he is only seen by his high priest or vice-regent on earth — old King 
Kalabar. Mr. Hutchinson, who resided in an official capacity in thia 
queer heathen country, once enjoyed the honour of an acquaintance with a 
representative of Abasi-Ibun. ** He was a lean, spare, withered old mai, 
about sixty years of age, a little above five feet in height, grey-headed, 
and toothless. He wore generally a dressing-gown, with a red cap, bonds 
of bamboo rope round his neck, wrists, and ankles, with tassels dangling 
at the end. In case of any special crime committed, for the punishment of 
which there is no provision by £gbo law, the question was at once referred 
to King Kalabar's judgment, whose decision of life or death was final. King 
Ergo and all the gentlemen saluted him by a word of greeting peculiar to 
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hmiMftlf^ < Etioy' meaning in English, yon dt there, which, amongst per- 
sona of the slave order, most be joined with placing the side of the index 
fingers in juxtaposition, and bowing humbly, as evidence of obeisance. Hie 
offered up a weekly sacrifice to Idem of goats, fowls, and tortoise, nsoaUy 
dressed with a little rum. "When fiunine was impending, or a dearth 
of ships existed at old Kalabor, the king sent round to the gentlemen of 
the town an intimation of the necessity of making an offering to the deity, 
and that Idcm-Efick was in want of coppers, which of course must be 
forwarded through the old king. He hod a privilege that every hippo- 
potamus token, or leopard shot, must be brought to his house, that he 
may have the lion's share of the spoiL Since my first visit to Kalabar 
this old man has died, and has yet had no successor, as the head men and 
people pretend to believe ' twelve moons (two years) must pass by before 
he be dead for thrice.' Besides this idea of worship, they have a deity 
named Obu, made of calabash, to which the children are taught to offer 
up prayer every morning, to keep them from harm. Idem-Nyanga is the 
name of the tree which they hold as the impersonation of Idem-Efick ; 
and a great reverence is entertained for a shrub, whose pods when pressed 
by the finger explode like a pistol. In all their meals they perform 
ablution of the hands before and after it ; and in drinking, spill a tea- 
spoonful or so out as a libation to their deity before imbibing. When 
they kill a fowl or a goat as a sacrifice, they do not forget to remind their 
god of what 'fine things' they do for him, and that 'they expect a like 
fine thing in return.' Ekponyong is the title given to a piece of stick, 
with a cloth tied round it at the top, and a skull placed above the cloth, 
which is kept in many of their yards as a sort of guardian spirit In 
nearly all their courts there is a ju-ju tree growing in the centre, with a 
parasitic plant attached to it, and an enclosure of from two to four feet in 
circumference at the bottom of the stem, within which skulls are always 
placed, and calabashes of blood at times of sacrifice. At many of the 
gentlemen's thresholds a human skull is fastened in the ground, whose 
white glistening crown is trodden upon by every one who enters. 

" A strange biennial custom exists at old Kalabar, that of purifying the 
town from aU devils and evil spirits, who, in the opinion of the authorities, 
have during the past two years taken possession of it. They call it judok. 
And a similar ceremony is performed annually on the gold coast. At a 
certain time a number of figures, styled Nabikems, are fabricated and 
fixed indiscriminately through the town. These figures are made of 
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sticks and bamboo matting, being moulded into different shapes. Soma 
of them hsTo an attempt at body, "with legs and arms to resemble the 
human form. ImaginatJTe artists sometimes furnish these specimens with 
an old straw hat, a pipe in the mouth, and a stick fitftened to the end of 
the arm, as if thej were prepared to undertake a journey. ' Many of the 
figures are supposed to resemble four-footed animals, some crocodiles, and 
others birds. The evil spirits are expected, after three weeks or a month, 
to take up their residence in them, showing, to my thinking, a yery great 
want of taste on the part of the spirit Tagrant When the night arrives 
for their general expulsion, one would imagine the whole town had gone 
mod. Tho population feast and drink, and sally out in parties, beating at 
empty coyers, as if they contained tangible objects to hunt, and hallooing 
with all their might and main. Shots are fired, the Nabikems are torn' up 
with yiolence, set in fiames, and thrown into the rirer. The orgies con- 
tinue until daylight dawns, and the town is considered dear of eril influ* 
ence for two years more. Strange inconsistency with ideas of the pro- 
▼ision necessary to be made for the dead in their passage to another world. 
But heathenism is Ml of these follies, and few of them can be more 
absurd than their belief that if a man is killed by a crocodile or a leopard, 
he is supposed to hare been the victim of some malicious enemy, who, at 
his death, turned himself into either of these animals, to have vengeance 
on the person that has just been devoured. Any man who kills a monkey 
or a crocodile is supposed to be turned into one or the other when he dies 
himself. On my endeavouring to convince two very intelligent traders of 
Duketown of the folly of this, and of my belief that men had no more 
power to turn themselves into beasts than they had to make rain fall 
or grass grow, I was met with the usual cool reply to all a European's 
arguments for dvilixation, ' It be Kalabar fiish(ion), and white men no 
saby any ting about it.' The same answer, 'white men no saby any 
ting about it,' was given to me by our Yoruba interpreter when 
up the Tshadda, on my doubting two supposed facts, which he thus 
recorded to me. The first was, that the Houessa people believe in the 
existence of the unicorn, but his precise location cannot be pointed out. 
He is accredited to be the champion of the unprotected goat and sheep 
from the ravages of the leopard ; that when he meets a leopard he enters 
amicably into conversation with him, descants upon his cruelty, and winds 
up, like a true member of the humane society, by depriving the leopard cf 
his cliKws. On my asking if a dawlcss leopard had ever been discovered, 
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or if the unicorn had propoted any other species of food aa a n 
obaerring 3U emiie irith inorednlity, lie gare me ao nuwer ainulnr to 
that of the Ealabar men, in the Jimtani^ meutioiied. Hie af i<iirl, to flw 
effect that a chameleon alwaya went alimg at the aame pace, not q 
ing his stepa for rain or wind, bat going steadily in all phaaea 
tore, c'.innging his hne in compliment to everything he met, ti 
for black sien, white for white, blue, red, or green, tar any elott or 
flowers, or regetablea that fall in his way ; and the only reaaon he given 
for it when questioned on the subject is. that his fiither did the sime 
before him, and he does not think it right to deriate from ttia old poft, 
became ' same ting do for my fader, tame ting do for me.'" 

Quite by accident it happens that this answer of the Yotnlw mnn 
to "Six- Hutchinson's arguments forma the concluding line of the many 
examples of Sarage Bites and Superstitions quoted. It is, however, 
angularly apropos. In this single line is epitomised tho guiding prin- 
' ciple of the savage's existence — " Soma ting do for my fhder, same tang 
do for me." This it is that fetten and tethera him. lie ia bom to 
it, lives by it, and he dies t^ it. 
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SAVAGE DEATH AND BUBIAL. 

CHAPTER XSVIL 

I wak Bd IM U<te| « 

I ippral* U lb* dtyottd U>|— Tb* n 
H Ik* •rpBlehn-Tte Jwht af tk. hW kMm-TlM II4* M* Bant-Dvrgttoa of W t 
•Acnm— Tlw Budwteh I>lu<l«i' tad(i at nsuniBf-rwtac tki usfH !■ bUtk— A m*m- 
«bel7 pnenatda— Til* faovt of ¥«■■*-> Tlw |»bte uta- 

"^^T by no means follows that > din«epect for human life is lyno- 
wb nomoui vith m pcnoaal lodiffemiee to dntth. To irhaterpr 
9]b[ aaTDgc land wo turn — to the banki of the ICoaquito, when livM 
^^^ the btrtMroni Sambo Indian ; to the dcMrta <^ A(Hc«, tbe obodo 
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of the Griqna and Domara; to the shores of solitary lakes far awaj in 
Northern America — ^we find a horror of death, or rather of the work of 
death's hands, singalarly incompatible with the recklessness of life obaerr- 
able in the countries named. 

No country on the face of the earth, howcTer, can Tie in the matter of 
death and burial ceremonials with Figi. Here it would seem at first si^t 
that fear of death was unknown, so much so that parents will a^osent to 
be clubbed to death by their children, and mothers murder and^with their 
own hands bury their children — where OTen the grave has so few terrors 
that people will go down alive into it It may, however, be worth con- 
sidering whether this apparent trifling with life may not have for its 
source dread of the grim reaper in such blind and ignorant excess as to 
lead to killing to save from dying — to cheat death in fact, and enable the 
cunning cannibal to slink out of the world unmissed and unquestioned as 
to the errors of his life. This may seem the wildest theory ; but it should 
be borne in mind that in Figi, as in many other barbarous countries, it is 
believed that all that is evil of a man lives after him, and unless necessary 
precautions are adopted, remains to torment his relations ; it is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that these latter, if not the ailing one himself, may fiivoor 
this death-cheating system. 

As regards burying aHve, this at least may be said in fiivour of the 
Figians : they are no respecters of persons. The grey hairs of the monarch 
are no more respected than those of the poorest beggar in his reabn. 
Indeed, according to the testimony of an eye-witness — Mr. Thomas Wil- 
Hams — the king is more likely to be sent qiiick to the grave than any one 
else. Here is an instance : — 

** On my first going to Somosomo, I entertained a hope that the old 
king would be allowed to die a natural death, although such an event 
would be without precedent. The usage of the land had been to intimate 
that the king's death was near by cleaning round about the house, after 
which, his eldest son when bathing with his father took a favourable 
opportonity, and dispatched him with his club. 

'* I visited him on the 21st, and was surprised to find him much better 
than he had been two days before. On being told, therefore, on the 24th 
that the king was dead, and that preparations were being made for his 
interment, I could scarcely credit the report. The ominous word prepar- 
ing urged me to hasten without delay to the scene of action, but my 
utmost speed failed to bring me to Naaima — the king's house — in time. 
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The moment I entered it was evident that as fiir as concerned two of the 
women I was too late to save their lires. The effect of that scene was 
overwhelming. Scores of deliberate murderers in the very act surrounded 
me : yet there was no confusion, and, except a word from him who pre- 
sided, no voice— only an unearthly, horrid stillness. Nature seemed to 
lend her aid and to deepen the dread effect; there was not a breath 
stirring in the air, and the half subdued light in that hall of death showed 
every object with unusual distinctness. 

'* All sat on the floor ; the middle figure of each group being held in a 
sitting posture by several females, and hidden by a large veil. On either 
side of each veiled figure was a company of eight or ten strong men, one 
company hauling against the other on a white cord which was passed 
twice round the neck of the doomed one, who thus in a few minutes 
ceased to live. As my self command was returning to mc the group 
furthest from me began to move ; the men slackened their hold and the 
attendant women removed the large covering, making it into a couch for 

the victim One of the victims was a stout woman and some 

of the executioners jocosely invited those who sat near to have pity and 
help them. At length the women said ' she is cold.' The fatal cord fell 
and as the covering was raised I saw dead the oldest wife and unwearied 
attendant of the old king." 

These victims are used to jhw0 ih$ king'i graic; They are called p'^u^ 
and when they are arranged in a row at the bottom of the sepulchre the 
king's corpse is couched on them. It is only, however, great chiefk 
who demand so extensive a human oouch ; a dignitary of minor imparl- 
ance is content with two bodies as his grave floor: sometimes a man 
and a woman, sometimes two women. If an important personage diet it 
is considered intolerable if his confidential man — his boeom Mend and 
adviser — should object to accompany his master as gr^»%. It is very 
common, too, when a great man dies in Figi to strangle and bury with 
him an able bodied man, who takes with him his club to protect th« 
exalted one from the malicious attacks of his enemies in the land of 
spirits. For the same purpose a bran new and well oiled club is placed 
in the dead hand of the chief himself. To return, however, to the dead 
king of Somosomo and Mr. Williams' narrative : 

'' Leaving the women to adjust the hair of the victims, to oil their 
bodies, cover their faces with vermilion, and adorn them with flowen, I 
pasMd on to see the remains of the deoeaaed Tnithaken. Tu my astoniah- 
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ment I found him «iMr#. He mm weak bat qiule oonadoos, and 
erer he cou^ied placed his hand on his side as thoio^ in pain. Yet his 
chief wife and a male attendant were cohering him with a tiiiek cost of 
black powder, and tying round his arms and legs a nomber of whits 
acarfi, fastened in rosettes with the long ends hanging down his aidea. 
His head was torbaned in a scaiiet handkerchief secured bj a ehaplet of 
small white cowries, and he wore armlets of the same sheQs. On his 
neck was the iyorj necklace formed in long curred pointB. To eompiets 
his rojal attire according to the Figian idea, he had on a rery large new 
wuutj the train being wrapped in a number of loooe folds at his fest. Ho 
one seemed to display real grief, which gare way to show and ceremooiea. 
The whole tragedy had an air of cruel mockery. It was a masquerading 
of grim death — a decking as for a dance bodies which were meant for the 



" I approached the young king whom I could not regard without ab- 
horrence. He seemed greatly moyed and embraced me before I eonld 
speak. < See,' said he, ' the &ther of us two is dead ! His spirit ia 
gone. You see his body more, but that it does unconsciously.' " Know- 
ing that it would be useless to argue the point the missionary ceased to 
care about the fieither, but begged of the young king that no more Tictinia 
mi^t be sacrificed, and after some little show of obstinacy gained Ida 
point. 

Preparations were then made for conreying the still liying man to the 
grave. The bodies of the women — ^the grave ^au — ^were fastened to mats 
and carried on biers ; they were carried behind the king, whoee stirring 
body was not brought out at the door of the house, but the wall being 
knocked down he was carried through that way (Mr. Williams is unable 
to account for this singular proceeding). The funeral procession moved 
down to the sea-side and embarked in a canoe which was silently paddled 
to the sepulchre of Figian royalty. Here arrived, the grave was fonnd 
ready dug, the murdered yroM was packed at the bottom, and after the 
king's ornaments were taken off him he too was lowered into the hole, 
covered with cloth and mats and then with earth, and "was heard to 
cough after a considerable quantity of soil had been thrown into the 
grave." 

Althoneh this is an end to the bodv, manv other ceremonies remain for 
performance. The most ordinary way to express sorrow for the dead in 
Figi is to tkate — the process being regulated aocordiug to the affinity oi 
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the moana- to deceued. Fathen and wma will ahaTe tiieiT heada and 
dieeki ai ban m pumkina ; nep&eva and couaina ahare menlj Um 
auminit of the cnmiam. Among the women, however, the moumiag 
cnstoma an mach more honible and laating is effect. Scone bum bn- 
taatic dericea on their bodice with hot irona, while othcn aubmit to han 
their flngera chopped off. On the occaaion of the royal death and Irarial 
above oamted, " orden wen iieued that one hundred fingera ahonld Im 
cut off; but only aixty wen amputated, one woman loaing her life in 
conaeqnence. The fingers being each iniertcd in a alit reed were itaok 
along the earea of the king's houae." 




" lleonunf Suit oILmi 



Among the Tariooi modes of ez^eaaing grief among the Figian^ Mt. 
Williama records that of lying ont night after night along the gnTs of ■ 
friend ; aUowing the great mop of hair to go untouched for montht ; 
abstinence from oiling the body (a tiemendona mortificatioD) ; and tlw 
wearing garments of leaves instead of cloth. Tbeae piscticea, howeror, 
an optional ; othen there an that an impentive, and among them oaa 
almost nnmestiDnable from its loafhsome chancter. The ceremoi^ it 
called Vatiavidiulo, or "jumping of worma," and consists of the rdativw 
of deceased aasembUiig the fourth da.j after tb» banal, uA minntdy £■• 
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dunng the present condition of the hody of the departed. The next 
nig^t, however, is not passed in so dolefbl a manner ; for then takes place 
the Vakadredre, or '' causing to laugh," when the most uproarious ftin ia 
iiidulged in for the purpose of enahling the mourners to forget their grief. 
On the death of a man high in station, a ludicrous custom is observ ed , 
says TVilliams : — '' Ahout the tenth day, or earlier, the women ann them- 
selTes with cords, switches, and whips, and fall upon any men bdow the 
highest chiefs, plying their whips unsparingly. I have seen grsre per- 
sonages, not accustomed to move quickly, flying with all possible speed 
before a company of such women. Sometimes the men retaliate l>j 
bespattering their assailants with mud; but they use no yiolcnoe, as it 
seems to be a day on which they are bound to succumb." 

It will be easily understood that since so little respect is paid to the 
lives of kings and great warriors, bloodshed and barbarous murder are rife 
enough among the poorer classes. And there can be no doubt that, 
although the various frightful customs peculiar to the Figians have their 
foundation, and are still upheld as a role in a purely religious spirit, 
extensive advantage is taken of the same in furthering mercenary and 
spiteful ends.^ The brother of a dead Figian of considerable means, 
might, for instance, find it convenient to persuade the widows — the heirs 
to the property — to show their devotedness by consenting to be strangled 
and buried with their husband, that he may, as next of kin, take imme- 
diate possession of the goods and chattels, etc. Where the dead man was 
poor, his relatives would probably rather be at the pains to convince the 
widow of her duty than at the expense of maintaining her. 

The murder of the sick among the Figians is regarded as a simple and 
proper course, and one that need not be observed with anything like 
secrecy. A fellow missionary of the Eev. Mr. Willianis found a woman 
in Somosomo who was in a very abject state through the protracted 
absence of her husband. For five weeks, although two women lived 
in the same house, she lay uncared' for, and was reduced to a mere 
skeleton, but being provided with food and mediciDC from the mission- 
house, began to get well. One morning, as an attendant was carrying 
the sick woman's breakfast, he was met and told by her relations that he 
could take the food back — ^the woman was buried. The man then related 
to the missionaries that while he was at the sick house the previous day, 
an old woman came in, and addressing the patient, said, '* I came to see 
my friend, and inquire whether she was ready to be strangled yet ; but as 
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she is strong we will let her be a while.'* It would seem, howerer, that 
in the course of an hour or so the woman's barbarous nurses saw fit to 
alter their plans. 

This is not the only instance of the kind quoted by trayellers familiar 
with the manners and customs of the Figians. Take the following:— 
'' Ratu Yaram (a chief) spoke of one among many whom he had caused to 
be buried aliye. She had been weakly for a long time, and the chief, 
thinking she was likely to remain so, had a grave dug. The curiositj of 
the poor girl was excited by loud exclamations, as though something 
extraordinary had happened, and on stepping out of the house she was 
seized and thrown into the grave. In vain she shrieked with horror, and 
cried out, ' Do not bury me ! I am quite well now !' Tiro men kept her 
down by standing on her, while others threw the earth in upon her until 
she was heard no more." 

If a Figian ceases to exist, towards the evening a sort of wake is 
observed. Parties of young men sit and *' watch*' the body, at the same 
time chaunting the most melancholy dirges. Early the next morning the 
preparations for the funeral and the funeral feast commence. Two go to 
dig the grave, others paint and dress the body, while others prepare the 
oven, and attend to culinary matters. The two grave diggers seated 
opposite each other make three feints with their digging sticks, which are 
then stuck into the earth, and a grave rarely more than three feet deep is 
prepared. Either the grave-diggers or some one near repeat twice the 
words " Figi Tonga." The earth first thrown up is laid apart from the 
rest. When the grave is finished mats are laid at the bottom, and the 
body or bodies, wrapped in other mats or native cloths, are placed thereon, 
the edges of the mats folding over all; the earth is then thrown in. 
Many yards of the man's miui are often left out of the grave and carried 
in festoons over the brancbes of a neighbouring tree. The sextons go 
away forthwith and wash themselveti, using during their ablution the 
leaves of certain shrubs for purification, afler which they return and 
share the food which has been prepared for them. Mr. Williams fozther 
relates that a respectable burial is invariably provided for the very poorest 
of the community, and that he has repeatedly seen poor wretches unable 
to procure a decent mat to lie on while alive, provided with five or six 
new ones to lie on in the grave. Moreover, the fact of a person dying far 
out at sea, or even being killed in battle with a distant tribe, whose horrid 
maws have provided him a sepnlehre, does not Himiniah the responsibility 
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of Ilia relations in the matter of his ftmeral obsequies. The io/ela^ as 
the after-death ceremonies are named, takes place jost as if the man 
had died at home, and the desire to make sacrifice is eren OMire in- 
perative. For instance, a bold and handsome Figian ehie^ named Ba 
Nibittu, was drowned at sea. As soon as the doleful news reached the 
land, seventeen of his wives were straightway strangled, and their 
bodies used as grass in a grave dedicated to the dead Ba IS'ibitta. 
Again, after the news of the massacre of the Namena people at Ticca 
in 1839, eighty women were strangled to accompany the spirits of thoir 
murdered husbands. 

In Figi, as in England, the popular superstition concerning the mid- 
night howling of a dog is prevalent, and thought to betoken death. A 
cat purring and rubbing against the legs of a Figian is regarded just as 
ominously. If, where a woman is buried, the marks of cat scratchings are 
found on the soil, it is thought certain evidence that while in life the woman 
was unchaste. Should a warrior fail after repeated effoiis to bring his 
complexion by aid of various pigments to the orthodox standard of jetty 
blackness, he regards himself, and is regarded by others, as a doomed man, 
and of course the more he frets and fumes about the matter, the more he 
perspires, and the less chance he has of making the paint stick. 

A proper winding up of this string of curious horrors connected with 
Figian death and burial, will be the Figian doctrine of the universal 
spread of death, as furnished to Mr. Williams, from whom it is only justice 
once more to remark these particulars are chiefly derived. ** When the 
first man, the father of the human race was being buried, a god passed by 
this first grave and enquired what it meant. On being informed by those 
standing by that they had just buried their father, he said, ^ Do not inter 
him ; dig the body up again.' — * No,* was the reply, * we cannot do that ; 
he has been dead four days, and is unfit to be seen.' — *■ Not so,' said the 
god, 'disinter him, and I promise you he shall live again.' Heedless, 
however, of the promise of the god, these original sextons persisted in 
leaving their father's remains in the earth. Perceiving their perverseness, 
the god said, * By refusing compliance with my demands, you have sealed 
your own destinies. Had you dug up your ancestor, you would have 
found him alive, and yourselves also as you passed from this world, should 
have been buried, as bananas are, for the space of four days, after which 
you should have been dug up, not rotten, but ripe. But now, as a 
punishment for your disobedience, you shall die and rot,' — * Ah I' say the 
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Figianft, after hearing thia legend recounted, ' Ah ! if those children had 
dug up that bodj ! ' " 

On thia and many adjacent islands, cutting off a portion of the little 
finger as a sacrifice to the gods for the recovery of a superior sick relation 
is very commonly done ; indeed there is scarcely a person living at Tonga 
but who has lost one or both or a considerable portion of both little fingers. 
Those who can have but few superior relations, such as those near akin to 
Tooitonga, or the king, or Yeachi, have some chance of escaping, if their 
relations are tolerably healthy. It does not appear that the operation is 
painful. Mr. Mariner records that he has witnessed more than once little 
children quarrelling for the honour (or rather out of bravado) of having it 
done. The finger is laid flat upon a block of wood, a knife, axe, or sharp 
sxne is placed with the edge upon the line of the proposed separation, 
and a powerful blow given with a mallet or large stone, the operation is 
finished. From the nature and violence of the action the wound seldom 
bleeds much. The stump is then held in the smoke and steam arising from 
the combustion of fresh plucked grass ; this stops any flow of blood. The 
wound is not washed for two days ; afterwards it is kept clean, and heala 
in about two or three weeks without any application whatever. One 
joint is generally taken ofF, but some will have a smaller portion, to admit 
of the operation being performed several times on the same finger, in case 
a nmn has many superior relations. 

In certain islands of the Polynesian group there was observed at the 
approaching dissolution of a man of any importance a rite terribly fiyi* 
tastio and cruel. As soon as the dying man's relatives were made 
acquainted with the impending calamity, they straightway and deliber* 
ately proceeded to act the part of raving mad men. " Not only," Mja 
Ellis, " did they wail in the loudest and most affecting manner, but they 
tore their hair, rent their garments, and cut themselves with knivee 
or with shark's teeth in the most shocking manner. The instnmieBt 
usually employed was a small cane about four inches long, with five 
or six shark's teeth fixed in on opposite sides. With one of these insthi* 
ments every female provided herself after marriage, and on occasioms of 
death it was unsparingly used. 

'' With some this was not sufficient : they prepared a sharp instniinenty 
something like a plumber's mallet, about five or six inches long, rounded 
at one end for a handle, and armed with two or three rows of shark's 
teeth fixed in the wood at the other. With this, on the death of a xd** 
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tiTe or friend, they cut tliemselTes nnmerciMly, striking the head, 
temples, cheeks, and breast, till the blood flowed profttsely fitnn the 
wonnds. At the same time they uttered the most deafening and agonis- 
ing cries; and the distortion of their countenances, their torn and di»- 
herelled air, the mingled tears and blood that corered their bodies, their 
wild gestures and unruly conduct, often gave them a frightful and ahnofct 
inhuman appearance. I have often conyersed with these people on their 
reasons for this strange procedure, and have asked them if it was not 
exceeding painful to cut themselves as they were accustomed to do. They 
haTe always answered that it was yery painful in some parts of the fiice, 
that the upper lip or the space between the upper lip and the nostrils was 
the most tender, and a stroke there was always attended with the gre a t e s t 

pain The females on these occasions sometimes put on a kind of 

short apron of a particular sort of cloth, which they held up with one 
hand, while they cut themselves with the other. In this apron they 
caught the blood that flowed from these grief-inflicted wounds until it 
was almost saturated. It was then dried in the sun and given to the 
nearest surviving relations, as a proof of the affection of the donor, and 
was preserved by the bereaved family as a token of the estimation in 
which the departed had been held. 

''I am not prepared to say that the same enormities were practised 
here as in the Sandwich Islands at these times, but on the death of a king 
or principal chief, the scenes exhibited in and around the house were in 
appearance demoniacal. The relatives and members of the household 
began ; the other chiefs of the island and their relatives came to sympa- 
thize with the survivors, and on reaching the place joined in the inforiated 
conduct of the bereaved. The tenantry of the chiefs came also, and giving 
themselves to all the savage infatuation which the conduct of their asso- 
ciates, or the influence of their superstitious belief inspired, they not only 
tore their hair and lacerated their bodies till they were covered with 
blood, but often fought with clubs and stones till murder followed." 

As soon as an individual of the islands above alluded to died, a cere- 
mony known as ** tahna tertera" was performed, with a view of discover- 
ing the cause of death. In order to effect this the priest took his canoe, 
and paddled slowly along on the sea near the house where the body was 
lying, to watch the passage of the spirit, which they supposed would fly 
upon him with the emblem of the cause for which the person died. If 
he had been cursed bv the gods, the spirit would appear with a flame, 
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fire being the agent emplojod in the incantations of the aorceren; if 
killed bj the bribe of some enemy given to the gods, the spirit wonld 
appear with a red feather, an emblem signifying that evil spirits had 
entered his food. After a short time the tahna or priest returned to the 
house of the deceased, and told the surrivors the cause of his death, and 
received his fee, the amount of which was regulated by the circumstances 
of the parties. To avert mischief from the dead man's relations, the priest 
now performed certain secret ceremonies, and in a day or two he again 
made his appearance with a cheerful countenance, to assure them that they 
need no longer go in fear, received another fee, and took his departure. 

The bodies of the chiefs and persons of rank and affluence were em- 
balmed. The art of embalming, generally thought to indicate a high 
degree of civilization, appears to have been known and practised among 
the Polynesians from a very remote period, and however simple the 
process, it was thoroughly successful. The intestines, brain, etc., were 
removed, and the body fixed in a sitting posture, and exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. The inside was, after a while, filled with shreds 
of native cloth, saturated with perfumed oil, with which the exterior 
was plentifully and vigorously anointed. This, together with the heat 
of the sun and the dryness of the atmosphere, favoured the preservation 
of the body. 

Under the infiuence of these causes, in the course of a few weeks the 
muscles were dried up, and the whole body appeared as if covered with a 
kind of parchment. It was then clothed, and fixed in a sitting posture ; 
a small altar was erected before it, and offerings of fruit, food, and flowen 
daily presented by the relatives or the priest appointed to attend the body. 
In this state it was kept many months, when the body was buried, and 
the skull preserved by the family. 

In commencing the process of embalming, and placing the body on the 
bier, another priest was employed, who was called the Uhna hure tiapapm^f 
or ** corpse- praying priest." His office was singular. When the house 
for the dead had been erected, and the corpse placed upon the bier, the 
priest ordered a hole to be dug near the foot of it Over this hola the 
priest prayed to the god by whom it was supposed the spirit of the 
deceased had been required. The purport of his prayer was, that all the 
dead man's sins, and especially that for which his soul had been called 
away, might be deposited there ; that they might not attach in any degree 
to the survivors ; and that the anger of the god mi^t be appeased. After 
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flia pnjer, fhe priaiC^ addnHuig fha daeeMad, otAiihwI, ""Wilk yom tat 
flia guilt now zamam." Than a pillar of wood wao plaaAed ia tta "aoa- 
luda," and fha aartii flllad in. Than fliapriait, taking a nnmhar of obbII 
dipa of plantain Inf-otolk, ipproaahad tha body, and kid nma naiar tta 
amui and itrawed mam on tha tareait^ laTing, *<Thon aia jmt ftnailj; 
thora aia yonr children, then is yonr wifii, thara is xovr fttter, and ttava 
ia your mothar. Ba contented in tha worid of apirita. Look not tawaada 
thoaa yon hara laft in tha woild." And— or ao thoag^ tha ha a jghtad 
areatorea among whom thia aingolar rite waa pailinmad — tha dead 
apizit being hoodwinked into the belief that tha chief of hia rdaftkn 
no longer inhabitanta of tha worid, eeaaed to tronUa itadf ftntiier abont 
nwindane affiun, and nerer appeared in i^boetlj ahape at tha midai^it 
oouchea of living men. 

All who were employed in the embalmings which waa caUed wmri, wani 
dozing tha proceaa carefiiUy avoided by erery perKm, aa tha gaSlt of tlia 
crime fbr which the deceaaed had died waa a upp oaed in aoma dagraa to 
attach to anch aa touched the body. They did not fted theaiadive% leat 
the food defiled by the touch of their poUnted banda ahoold caoaa tiieir 
death, but were fed by othera. Aa aoon aa the ceremony of dapoaitiflig tha 
tin in the hole waa otct, all who had toached the dead man or hia gar^ 
menta fled precipitately into the aea, where for a long time they batibad, 
and came away leaving their contaminated clothes behind them. At the 
condosian of their ablutions they dived, and brou^t firom the aaa-bed 
aome bits of coral. Bearing these in their hands, their first journey was 
to the sin-hole of the deftmct, at which the bits of coral were cast, with 
the adjuration, '' With you may all pollution be ! " 

On the death of Finow, King of Tonga, Mr. Mariner infcMcms na, the 
chiefs and grand company invited to take part in his Ameral obaequiea, 
seated themselves, habited in mats, waiting for the body of the deceaaed 
king to be brought forth. The mourners (who are always women), oon* 
sisting of the female relations, widows, mistresses, and servants of the 
deceased, and such other females of some rank who chose out of respect 
to officiate on such an occasion, were assembled in the house and acated 
round the corpse, which still lay out on the blades of gnatoo. They were 
an habited in large old ragged mats — ^the more ragged the more fit fiur the 
occasion, as being more emblematical of a spirit broken down, or, as it 
were, torn to pieces by grief. Their appearance was calculated to excite 
pity and soztow in the heart of anyone, whether accuatomcd or not to audi 
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a scene ; their eyes were swollen with the last night's fineqaent flood of 
grief^ and still weeping genuine tears of regret ; the upper part of their 
cheeks perfectly blacky and swollen so that they could hardly see, with 
the constant blows they hod inflicted on thcmselTes with their fists. 

Among the chiefs and matabooles who were seated on the marly, all 
those who were particularly attached to the late king or to his caute 
eyinced their sorrow by a conduct usual indeed among these people at the 
death of a relation, or of a great chief (unless it be that of Tooitonga, or 
any of his family), but which to us may well appear barbarous in the 
extreme ; that is to say, the custom of cutting and wounding themselTea 
with clubs, stones, knives, or sharp shells ; one at a time, or two or three 
together, running into the middle of the circle formed by the spectators to 
give these proofs of their extreme sorrow for the death, and great respect 
for the memory of their departed friend. 

The sentiments expressed by these yictims of popular superstition were 
to the following purpose. '' Finow, I know well your mind ; you have 
departed to Bolotoo, and left your people under suspicion that I or some 
of those about you are unfaithful ; but where is the proof of infidelity ? 
where is a single instance of disrespect?" Then inflicting violent blows 
and deep cuts in the head with a club, stone, or knife, would again 
exclaim at intervals, " Is this not a proof of my fidelity? does this not 
evince loyalty and attachment to the memory of the departed warrior?" 
Then perhaps two or three would run on and endeavour to seize the same ' 
club, saying with a fVirious tone of voice, '' Behold the land is torn with 
strife, it is smitten to pieces, it is split by revolts ; how my blood boils ; 
let us haste and die ! I no longer wish to live : your death, Finow, 
shall be mine. But why did I wish hitherto to live? it was for you 
alone ; it was in your service and defence only that I wished to breathe ; 
but now, alas ! the country is ruined. Peace and happiness are at an and ; 
your death has insured ours : henceforth war and destruction alone can 
prosper." These speeches were accompanied with a wild and frantie 
agitation of the body, whilst the parties cut and bruised their heads every 
two or three words with the knife or club they held in their haoda. 
Others, somewhat more calm and moderate in their grief, would parade np 
and down with rather a wild and agitated step, spinning and whirling tha 
club about, striking themselves with the edge of it two or three tifliee 
violently upon the top or back of the head, and tlum suddenly stopping 
and looking sted&stly at the instmrnent spattered with Uood, exelaifli. 
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" Alas ! my club, who could have said that you would hare done this 
kind office for me, and have enabled me thus to eyinoe a testimony of my 
respect for Finow ? NeTer, no neyer, can you again tear open the Iffsiiu 
of his enemies. Alas ! what a great and mighty wanior has £Edlen ! Oh, 
Finow, cease to suspect my loyalty ; be convinced of my fidelity ! But 
what absurdity am I talking ! if I had appeared treacherous in your sig^t, 
I should have met the fate of those numerous warriors who have fidlen 
victims to your just revenge. But do not think, Finow, that I reproach 
you ; no, I wish only to convince you of my innocence, for who that has 
thoughts of harming his chiefs shall grow white headed like me (an 
expression used by some of the old men). cruel gods to deprive na 
of our father, of our only hope, for whom alone we wished to live. We 
have indeed other chiefs, but they are only chiefs in rank, and not like 
you, alas ! great and mighty in war." 

Such were their sentiments and conduct on this mournful occasion. 
Some, more violent than others, cut their heads to the skull with such 
strong and frequent blows, that they caused themselves to reel, producing 
afterwards a temporary loss of reason. It is difficult to say to what 
length this extravagance would have been carried, particularly by one old 
man, if the prince had not ordered Mr. Mariner to go up and take away 
the club from him, as well as two others that were engaged at the same 
time. It is customary on such occasions, when a man takes a club from 
another, to use it himself in the same way about his own head ; but Mr. 
Mariner, being a foreigner, was not expected to do this; he therefore 
went up and, after some hesitation and struggle, secured the clubs one 
after another, and returned with them to his seat, when, after a while, 
they were taken by others, who used them in like manner. 

After these savage expressions of sorrow had been continued for nearly 
three hours, the prince gave orders that the body of his father should 
be taken to Felletoa to be buried. In the first place, a bale of gnatoo 
was put on a kind of hurdle, and the body laid on the bale ; the prince 
then ordered that, as his father was the first who introduced guns in 
the wars of Tonga, the two corronades should be loaded and fired twice 
before the procession set out, and twice after it had passed out of the 
marly ; he gave directions also that the body of FinoVs daughter, lately 
deceased, should be taken out in the model of a canoe, and carried after 
the body of her father ; that during his life, as he wished always to have 
her body in his neighbourhood, she might now at length be buried with him. 
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Matters being thus arranged, Mr. Mariner loaded the guns and fired 
four times with blank cartridge. The procession then went forward, and 
in the course of two hours arrived at Pclletoa, where the body was laid in 
a house on the marly at some distance from the grave, till another and 
smaller house could be brought close to it ; and this was done in course of 
an hour. The post being taken up, the four pieces which compose the 
building (a kind of shed in a pyramidal form, the eaves reaching within 
four feet of the ground) were brought by a sufficient number of men, and 
put together at the place where it was wanted. This being done, the 
body was brought on the same hurdle or hand-barrow to the newly-erected 
building (if it may be so termed) ; and then being taken off the hurdle, it 
was laid within, on the bole of gnatoo, and the house was hung round 
with black gnatoo, reaching from the caves to the ground. 

The women, who were all assembled and seated round the body, began 
a most dismal lamentation. In the mean time a number of people, whose 
business it is to prepare graves, were digging the place of interment 
under the direction of a mataboole, whose office is to superintend toch 
affairs. Having dug about ten feet, they came to the large stone oovezing 
a vault ; a rope was fastened double round one end of the stone, which 
always remains a little raised for the purpose, and was raised by the 
main strength of 150 or 200 men, pulling at the two ends of the rope 
towards the opposite edge of the grave till it was brought up on end. 
The body being oiled with sandal-wood oil, and then wrapped in mats, 
was handed down on a large bale of gnatoo into the grave ; the bale of 
gnatoo was then, as is customary, taken by the before-mentioned mata- 
boole as his perquisite. Next, the body of his dau^ter, in the model of 
a canoe, was let down in like manner, and placed by his side. The great 
stone was then lowered down with a loud shout. Immediately certain 
matabooles and warriors ran like men frantic round about the place of 
sepulture, exclaiming, "Alas! how great is our loss! Finow, you are 
departed : witness this proof of our love and loyalty ! " At the same time 
they cut and bruised their own heads with dubs, knivea, axes, etc. 

The whole company now formed themselves into a ain^ line, the 
women first, and afterwards the men, but without any particular order as 
to rank, and proceeded towards the back of the island for the purpoee of 
getting a quantity of sand in small baskets. 

They sang loudly the whole way, as a signal to all who might be in the 
road or adjacent fields to hide themselves as quickly as possible, for it ia 
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sacrilegionB for any body to be seen abroad by tba processioa during this 
part of tbe ceremony ; and if any man had nnfortonately made hie appear- 
ance, he would undoubtedly have been pursued by one of the party, and 
aoon dispatched with the club. So strictly is this attended to, that 
nobody in Mr. Mariner's time recollected a breach of a law so well 
known. Eren if a common man was to be buried, and Finow himaelf 
was to be upon the road, or in the nei^bourhood of the procesaian whilat 
going to get sand at the back of the island, he would immediately hide 
himself; not that they would knock out the king's brains on soeh an 
occasion, but it would be thought sacrilegious and unlucky, the gods of 
Bolotoo being supposed to be present at the time. The chie£i are par- 
ticularly careful not to infringe upon sacred laws, lest they should set an 
example of disobedience to the people. The song on this occasion, which 
is very short, is sung first by the men and then by the women, and so on 
alternately; and intimates (though Mr. Mariner has forgotten the exact 
words) that the fala (which b the name of this part of the ceremony) ia 
coming, and that every body must get out of the way. 

When they airiyed at the back of the island, where anybody may be 
present, they proceeded to make a small basket of the leaves of the cocoa- 
nut tree, holding about two quarts, and to fill it with sand ; this being done, 
each of the men carried two upon a stick across the shoulder, one at each 
end : while the women only carried one, pressed in general against the left 
hip, or rather upon it, by the hand of the same side, and supported by the 
hand of the opposite side, brought backwards across the loins, which they 
consider the easiest mode for women to carry small burdens ; they then 
proceeded back the same way, and with ceremony, to the grave. By this 
time the grave above the vault was nearly filled with the earth lately dug 
out, the remaining small space being left to be filled by the sand, which 
is always more than enough for the purpose. It is considered a great 
embellishment to a grave to have it thus covered, and is thought to appear 
very weU from a distance, where the mound of clean sand may be seen ; 
besides which it is the custom, and nobody can explain the reason why — 
which is the case with several of their customs. This being done, all the 
baskets in which the sand was brought, as well as the remaining quantity 
of earth not used in filling up the grave, are thrown into the hole out 
of which the earth was originally dug. During the whole of this time 
the company was seated, still clothed in mats, and their necks strung with 
the leaves of the ifi tree ; after this they arose and went to their respective 
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habitations, where they shaTed their heads, and bamt their cheeks with a 
small lighted roll of tdpa, by applying it once upon each cheek bone ; 
after which, the place was rubbed with the astringent berry of the matchi, 
which occasioned it to bleed, and with the blood they smeared about the 
wound in a circular form, to about two inches in diameter, giring them* 
selTes a rery unseemly appearance. 

They repeat this friction with the berry erery day, making the wound 
bleed afresh; and the men in the meantime neglect to shave and to oil 
themselTcs during the day : they do it, howcTer, at night, for the comfort 
which this operation affords. After haying, in the first place, burnt their 
cheeks and shaved their heads, they built for themselTes small temporary 
huts for their own accommodation during the time of mourning, which 
lasts twenty days. Early in the morning of the twentieth day, all the 
relations of the deceased chief, together with those who formed his house- 
hold, and also the women who were tabooed by baring touched his dead 
body whilst oiling and preparing it, went to the back of the island (without 
any particular order or ceremony) to procure a number of flat pebUea, 
principally white, but a few black, for which they made baskets on the 
spot to carry them in, as before mentioned, when they went to procure 
sand. With these they returned to the graTe, strewed inside of the house 
with the white ones, as also the outside, as a decoration to it ; the black 

• 

pebbles they strewed only upon the white ones which corered the ground 
directly over the body. After this the house orer the tomb was closed up 
at both ends with a reed fencing, reaching from the eaves to the ground ; 
and at the front and back with a sort of basket-work made of the young 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree, split and interwoven in a very curious and 
ornamental way, which remains till the next burial, when they are taken 
down, and after the conclusion of the ceremony new ones are put up in 
like manner. A large quantity of provisions was now sent to the marly 
by the chiefs of the different districts of the island, ready prepared and 
cooked, as also a considerable quantity prepared by Finow's own house- 
hold : among these provisions was a good supply of cava root. After the 
chiefs, matabooles, and others were assembled, the provisions and esva 
were served out in the usual way. During this time no speech was made, 
nor did any particular occurrence take place. The company afterwards 
repaired each to his respective house, and got ready for a grand wrettlinf- 
match and entertainment of dancing the M^ too Buggi (literally, "ths 
dance, standing up with paddles"). 

XL tt 
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Dnnng tba mtBiTBla of thA duuM, wranl mitehoalM, wnxaaa, and 
othen, indnlged in braisng uid oattiDg their headi vith elsla, txai, 
tbi., H pnob of tlkcdr Melity to the kU ehiaf ; anumg tttoa two 1)07% 
ooB ■bout twelvs, tiiB other atMot fintiteoi Tcen ot ffr {teaa of awtft- 
boolcs), made tluouGlTM Terj oonapieiMiu in thia kind id tdf-inflicticn ; 
tlw yonngeit in partunilar, irltoK bOutc wm killed in the Hniee of 




Ftmenl Obiequun of King Know. 
the late chief, daring ti& great rBTolotion at Tonga, after haring given 
his head two or three hard knocks, ran up to the gmve in a £t of enthn- 
fiafnii and ^JflPfhing ^™ club with all ^i* force to the ground, htpIhith^ 
"Finow! why ahould I attempt thoa to express mj Iotb and fidelity 
towards yon ? Ky wish is that the gods of Bolotoo permit me to live long 
enough to prove my fidelity to yonr ma." He then again raised his club, 
and ronning about bruised and cut his litUe head in so many places, that 
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he was covered with streame of hloocL This demonstration on the part of 
the yonng hero was thought very highly of hj every one present, thoo^ 
according to custom, nothing at that time was said in his pniise ; agreeable 
to their maTim, that praise raises a man's opinions of his own merit too 
hig^ and fills him with self-conceit. The late Finow's fishermen now 
adTanced forward to show their lore for their deceased master in the nsoal 
way, though instead of a club or axe, each bore the paddle of a canoe, 
with which they beat and braised their heads at intervals, making similar 
exclamations to those so often related. In one respect, however, they 
were somewhat singular, that is, in having three arrows stack throng 
each cheek in a slanting direction, so that while their points came quite 
through the cheek into the mouth, the other ends went over their 
shoulders, and were kept in that situation by another arrow, the point of 
which was tied to the ends of the arrows passing over one shoulder, and 
the other end to those of the arrows passing over the other shoulder, so as 
to fonn a triangle ; and with this horrible equipment they walked round 
the grave, beating their heads and faces as before stated with the paddles, 
or pinching up the skin of the breast and sticking a spear quite through : 
all this to show their love and affection for the deceased chief. 

After these exhibitions of cruelty were over, this day's ceremony (which 
altogether lasted about six hours) was finished by a grand wrestling 
match, which being ended, every one retired to his respective house or 
occupation ; and thus terminated the ceremony of burying the King of 
the Tonga Islands. 

The Sandwich Islanders oboerve a number of singular ceremonies on the 
death of their kings and chie£i, and have been till very recently aoena- 
tomed to make these events occasions for the practice of almost every 
enormity and vice. 

" The people here," writes Mr. Mariner, " had followed only one £uhioa 
in cutting their hair, but we have seen it polled in every imaginable tern ; 
sometimes a small round place only is made bald just on the crown, whioh 
causes them to look like Bomish priests ; at other times the whole head is 
shaved or cropped dose, except round the edge, where, for about half an 
inch in breadth, the hair hangs down its usual length. Some make their 
heads bald on one side, and leave the hair twelve or eighteen inches long 
on the other. Occasionally they cut out a patch in the shape of a hofte- 
shoe, either behind or above the forehead ; and sometimes we have seen a 
number of curved furrows cut from ear to ear, or from the foieheed to flie 
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neck. When a chief who had lost a lebtiTe or ftiend had hia owb hanr 
cat after anj particidar pattern, hia fbiUowen and dependanti nanallj 
iniit«tfcftH it in catting theixs. Not to cat or ahaTo off the hair TmHeatai 
want of respect towards the deceaaed and the anrriTing frienda ; hot to 
haTo it cat doae in anj fonn ia enooi^ Each one oaoaUj fbllowa hia 
own taatOy which prodacea the endleaa Tarietj in which thia ornamental 
appendageof the head ia worn hj the nativea daring a aeaaon of moanring. 

"Another coatom, almost aa omTeiaal on theae occanom^ waa that of 
knocking oat aome of the front teeth, practiaedhj both aeseai tfaoa^peifaapa 
moat extenaiTelj hj the men. When a chief died, thoae most anxiooa to 
show their respect for him or hia £unil j, woold be the first to knock oat 
with a atone one of their front teeth. The chiefii related to the deceaaed, 
or on tetma of friendship with him, were expected thas to exhibit their 
attachment ; and when thej had done so, their attendants and tenanta hit 
themselves, bj the infiaence of costom, obliged to fellow their example. 
Sometimea a man broke oat his own tooth with a stone; more freqnentlj, 
howerer, it was done by another, who fixed one end of a piece of stftck or 
hard wood against the tooth, and strack the other end with a stxme tQl it 
was broken off. When anj of the men defened thia operation, the women 
often peifbnned it for them while they were aaleep. More than one tooth 
waa seldom destroyed at one time ; bat the mutilation being repeated on 
the decease of eyery chief of nmk or aathority, there are few men to be 
seen who had arrived at maturity befere the introduction of Christianity 
to the islands with an entire set of teeth ; and many by this custom have 
lost the front teeth on both the upper and lower jaw, which, aside from 
other inconveniences, causes a great defect in their speech. Some, how- 
ever, have dared to be singular, and though they must have seen many 
deaths, have parted with but few of their teeth. 

« Cutting one or both ears was formerly practised on these occasions, but 
as we never saw more than one or two old men thus disfigured, the custom 
appears to have been discontinued. 

** Another badge of mourning, assumed principally by the chiefr, is that 
of tatooing a black spot or line on the tongue, in the same manner as other 
parts of their bodies ore tatooed. 

'' The Sandwich islanders have also another custom almost peculiar to 
themselves, viz., singing at the death of their chiefs, something in the 
manner of the ancient Peruvians. I have been peculiarly affected more 
than once on witnessing this ceremony. 
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'' A day or two after the decease of Eeeaamoku, governor of Mani, and 
the elder brother of Koakina, goTomor of Hawaii, I was sitting with the 
sarriving relatives, who were weeping around the conch on which the 
corpse was lying, when a middle-aged woman come in at the other end of 
the large house, and, having proceeded about half way towards the spot 
where the body lay, began to sing in a plaintive tone, accompanying her 
song with affecting gesticulations, such as wringing her hands, grasping 
her hair, and beating her breasts. I wrote down her monody as she 
repeated it She described in a feeling manner the benevolence of the 
deceased, and her own consequent loss. One passage was as follows :— 

*' * Alas I alas I dead is my cbief ! 
Dead U my lord and my friend ! 
My friend in the season of famine, 
My friend in the time of drought, 
My friend in my porerty, 
My friend in the rain and the wind. 
My friend in the heat and the sun. 
My friend in the cold from the mountain, 
My friend in the storm. 
My friend in the calm. 
My friend in the eight seas. 
Alas ! alas ! gone is my friend, 
And no more will return !* 

'' Other exhibitions of a similar kind I witnessed at Hani. After the 
death of Kcopuolani we frequently saw the inhabitants of a whole district 
that had belonged to her coming to weep on accoimt of her death. Thaj 
walked in profound silence, either in single file or two or three abreast, 
the old people leading the van and the children bringing up the rear. 
They were not covered with ashes, but almost literally clothed in sack- 
cloth. No ornament, or even decent piece of cloth, was seen on any one. 
Dressed only in old fishing nets, dirty and torn pieces of matting, or 
tattered garments, and these sometimes tied on their bodies with pieces of 
old canoe ropes, they appeared the most abject and wretched of human 
beings I ever saw. When they were within a few hundred yards of the 
house where the corpse was lying they began to lament and wail. The 
crowds of mourners aroimd the house opened a passage for them to 
approach it, and then one or two of their number came forward and, 
standing a little before the rest, began a song or recitation, showing her 
birth, rank, honoun, and virtues, brandishing a staff or piece of tagar- 
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caiM^ and aecompanjiiig thieir ndtatioB witii ittitndM and gtdmm, 
e^ntdTe of the moat fiantio griefl l¥li«n tfaej had finiahad Vktsj aat 
down and mins^ with the thronging mnttitadea in their lood and eaaa«- 
leai wailing." 

Xhoo^ these eeiemoniea were so pq;ndary and ahnost nniTvaal, en the 
decease of their chiefs, they do not sppear to hare heen practised hj the 
**««M»«" people among themselTes. The wife did not knoek ont her teeth 
on the death of her hnsbandy nor the son his when he kat his fitther or 
mothcTy neither did parenta thus express their grief when hereared of an 
onl J child. Sometiines thej cat theur hair, but in general onl j indnlged 
in lamentations and weeping for sereral days. 

Ellis, the Polynesian trayeller, makes mention of a sbgnlar hoilding 
seen by him in Hawaii, called the JSHm o Ktaw (the House of Seaye), 
a sacred depository of the bones of departed kings and princes, pro- 
bably erected for the reception of the bones of the king whose name 
it bears, and who reigned in Hawaii about eight generations back. It 
is, or was when Mr. ElUs saw it, a compact building, twenty-four feet 
by sixteen, constructed with the most durable timber, and thatched 
with ti leaves, standing on a bed of lotra that runs out a considerable 
distance into the sea. It is surrounded by a strong fence or paling, 
leafing an area in the front and at each end about twenty-fbur feet 
wide. The pavement is of smooth fragments of lava, laid down with 
considerable skill. Several rudely-carved male and female images of 
wood were placed on the outside of the enclosure, some on low pedostols 
under the shade of an adjacent tree, others on high posts on the jutting 
rocks that hung over the edge of the water. '' A number stood on the 
fence at unequal distances all round; but the principal assemblage of 
these frightful representatives of their fonner deities was at the south -east 
end of the enclosed space, where, forming a semi-circle, twelve of them 
stood in grim array, as if perpetual guardians of the mi^ty dead reposing 
in his house adjoining. A pile of stones was neatly laid up in the form 
of a crescent, about three feet wide and two feet higher than the pave- 
ment, and in this pile the images were fixed. They stood on small 
pedestals three or four feet high, though some were placed on piOars eight 
or ten feet in height, and curiously carved. The principal idol stood in 
the centre, the others on either hand, the most powerful being placed 
nearest to him ; he was not so large as some of the others, but distin- 
guished by the variety and superior carvings of his body, and especially 
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of his head. Once they had eyidently been clothed, but now thej appeared 
in the most indigent nakedness. A few tattered shreds round the neck of 
one that *Btood on the left hand side of the door, rotted by the rain and 
bleached by the sun, were all that remained of numerous and gaudy gar- 
ments with which their Totaries had formerly arrayed them. A large 
pile of broken calabashes and cocoa-nut shells lay in the centre, and a con- 
siderable heap of dried and partly rotten wreaths of flowers, branches and 
shrubs, and bushes and fragments of tapa (the accumulated offerings of 
former days), formed an unsightly mound immediately before each of the 
images. The horrid stare of these idols, the tattered garments upon some 
of them, and the heaps of rotting offerings before them, seemed to us no 
mproper emblems of the system they were designed to support, distin- 
guished alike by its cruelty, folly, and wretchedness." 

Mr. Ellis endeavoured to gain admission to the inside of the house, but 
was told it was tabu roa (strictly prohibiteil), and that nothing but a 
direct order from the king or high priest could open the door. HoweTer, 
by pushing one of the boards across the door- way a little on one side, he 
looked in, and saw many large images, some of wood very much canred, 
and others of red feathers, with distended mouths, large rows of sharics' 
teeth, and pearl-shell eyes. He also saw sercral bundles, apparently of 
human bones, cleaned carefully, tied up with cinet made of cocoa-nut 
fibres, and placed in different ports of the house, together with some rich 
shawls and other valuable articles, probably worn by those to whom the 
bones belonged, as the wearing apparel and other personal property of the 
chiefs is generally buried with them. When he had gratified his curiosity, 
.and had taken a drawing of the building and some of its appendages, he 
proceeded to examine other remarkable objects of the place. 

Adjoining the JIar$ o Ecars to the southward, he found a PMo UAm 
(sacred enclosure) of considerable extent, and was informed by his guide 
that it was one of the Pohonuas of Hawaii, of which he had often heard 
the chiefs and others speak. There ore only two on the islxind — the one 
which he was then examining, and another at Waipio on the north-east 
part of the island, in the district of Kohala. 

These Pohonuas were the Hawaiian ciiisi of ffugoy and afforded an 
inviolable sanctuary to the guilty fugitive, whu, when flying from the 
avenging spear, was so favoured as to enter their precincts. They had 
several wide entrances, some on the side next the sea, the others facing 
the mountains. Hither the manslayer, the man who had broken a Mm, 
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or fiuled in the dbterrance of its rigid reqmreiiieiiti^ the thie( and efen 
themiuderer, flodfiomhisiiu9eiiiedpnisaeE%aiidiriis8eoiirD. Towhon* 
•oerer he helonged, and horn whateT«r put he came^ he was eqnall j 
oartain of admittanoe, thon^ liaUe to be punned eren to the gatea of the 
eAdorare. Happily for Jiim, thoae gatea were peipetnallj open; and, an 
aoon as the fugitiye had entered, he repaired to the preaanoe ot the idol, 
and made a short ejaenhitory addreasi expreaaiTe of his obligations to him 
in reaching the place with aecnrity. WhakBret war was proclaimed, and 
dniing the period of actoal hostilities, a white flag waa nnfbrled on the 
top of a tall spear at each end of the endosnre; and until the eondnaion 
of peace wared the symbol of hope to thoae who, yanquished in flght, 
mi^t flee thither for protection. It was flxcd a short distance from the 
walls on the outside, and to the qwt on which this banner was unfuried 
the yictorious wairior might chase his routed foes, but here he must him- 
self £Edl back ; beyond it he must not adranco one step, on pain of for^ 
fUting his life ; the priests and their adherents would immediately put to 
death any one who should haye the temerity to follow or molest those who 
wave once within the pale of the jMiAte iahu^ and, as they expressed it, 
under the shade or protection of the spirit of Keave, the tutelar deity of 
the place. 

In one part of the enclosure, houses were formerly erected for the 
priests, and others for the refugees, who, after a certain period, or at the 
cessation of war, were dismissed by the priests, and returned immolested 
to their dweUings and £amilies, no one venturing to injure those who, 
when they fled to the gods, had been by them protected. Mr. Ellis could 
not learn the length of time it was necessary for them to remain in the 
Pokomuu, but it did not appear to be more than two or three days. After 
that they either attached themsdyes to the seryice of the priests, or 
returned to their homes. 
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A ftoiiKwai iaqoett— Carrjinf a bodj aboot—Embalmtaff in Samoa ^Samou graTe fi wi Catching s 
ipirit— New Zealand burial etutoma— Tlie Sexton in Dorneo— Dajak Atnerala* Funeral enatoMS 
of the Sea Dajralca^Tomba in the air— Ezoreiainf the eril apirit— Cruel treabnant of widows—. 
TIm ** Tillage of the dead**— The place of tkulla— Prajring to the dead— OJibbewar mouraa n 
Ditpo«ing of the property of the dead— A CUippetra irboat »torr— An inrisible pmence— 
A vpirited rboet— Veneration for the dead— A rojal fiineral— The death dance— The laat of the 
** Stung Serpent." 

N Samoa, another of the Polynesian islandsi it is considered a dis- 
grace to the family of an aged chief if he is not huried alire. 
" When an old man feels sick and infirm/' says the missionary 
Turner, '* and thinks he is dying, he deliberately tells his chil- 
dren and friends to get all ready and bnry him. They yield to his 
wishes, dig a round deep pit, wind a number of fine mats round his 
body, and lower down the poor old heathen into his grave in a sitting 
posture. Live pigs are then brought and tied, each with a separate 
cord, the one end of the cord to the pig and the other to the arm of 
the old man. The cords are then cut in the middle, leaving the one 
half hanging at the arm of the old man, and off the pigs are taken to 
be killed and baked for the burial feast. The old man, however, is still 
supposed to take the pigs with him to the world of spirits. The greater 
the chief the more numerous the pigs, and the more numerous the pigi the 
better the reception in their Hades of heathenism. The poor old man thus 
wound up, furnished with his pig strings, and covered over with some 
more mats, is all ready. His grave is then filled up, and his dying groans 
are drowned amid the weeping and the wailing of the living. 

'' This revolting custom of burying alive is, as I have noted, not confined 
to infants and the aged. If a person in sickness shows signs of deliriumi 
his grave is dug, and he is buried forthwith, to prevent the disease spreading 
to other members of the family. A young man in the prime of life was 
thus buried lately. He burst up the grave and escaped. He was cau^t 
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and finced into the grave again. A second time he itnigs^ to flie aur- 
ftooy and they led him to the bushy lashed him ftst to a tiee, and left him 
there to die. 

*' Whenever the eye is fixed in death the hoose becomes a scene of inde- 
aoribable lamentation and wailing. ' Oh ! my fiither, irhy did yon not 
let me die, and yon live here still ?' ' Oh ! my brother, why have yoa 
ran away and left your only brother to be trampled uponP' *0h ! my 
child, had I known you were going to die ! Of what use is it lor me to 
surrive you?' These and other doleM cries may be heard two hundred 
yards from the house ; and as you go near you find that they are aooom- 
panied by the most frantic expressions of grief^ such as rending garments, 
tearing the hair, thumping the face and eyes» burning the body with small 
piercing firebronds, beating the head with stones till the Uood runs; and 
this they called an "offering of blood for the dead." Every one acquainted 
with the historical parts of the Bible will here observe remarkable coin- 
ejdsnces. After an hour or so, the more boisterous wailing subsides, and, as 
in that climate the corpse must be buried in a fbw hours, preparations are 
made without delay. The body is laid out on a mat oiled with scented 
oil, and, to modify the cadaverous look, they tinge the oil for the 
fboe with a little turmeric. The body is then wound up with several 
fblds of native cloth, the chin propped up with a little bundle of the 
same material, and the face and head left uncovered, while for some hours 
longer the body is surrounded by weeping relatives. If the person has 
died of a complaint which has carried off some other members of the 
family, they will probably open the body to search for the disease. Any 
inflamed substance they happen to find they take away and bum, thinking 
that this will prevent any other members of the fisunily being affected with 
the same disease. This is done when the body is laid in the grave. 

" While a dead body is in the house no food is taken under the same root 
The fjBLmily have their meals outside, or in another house. Those who 
attended the deceased were formerly most careftd not to handle food, and 
for days were fed by others as if they were helpless infants. Baldness and 
the loss of teeth were supposed to be the punishment inflicted by the 
household, if they violated the rule. Fasting was common at such times, 
and they who did so, ate nothing during the day, but had a meal at night, 
reminding us of what David said when mourning the death of Abner : 
' So do Grod to me and more also, if I taste bread or aught else tiU the sun 
be down.' The fifth day was a day of purification. They bathed the 
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face and hands with hot water, and then thej were clean, and resumed the 
usual time and mode of eating. 

'' The death of a chief of hig^ rank was attended with great excitement 
and displaj : all work was suspended in the settlement ; no stranger dared 
to pass through the place. For days thej kept the bodj unburied, until 
all the different parties connected with that particular don assembled from 
Tarious parts of the island, and until each party had in turn paraded the 
body, shoulder high, through the Tillage, singing at the same time some 
mournful dirge. The body, too, was wrapped up in the best robe, vix., 
the most valuable fine mat clothing which the deceased possessed. Great 
respect is still shown to chiefs on these occasions, and there was a recent 
instance of something like a thirty days' mourning; but the body is 
seldom paraded about the settlements now-a-days. 

'' The burial generally takes place the day after death. As many friends 
as can be present in time attend. Erery one brings a present ; and the 
day after the funeral, these presents are all so distributed again as that 
every one goes away with something in return for what he brought. 
Formerly, the body was buried without a coffin, except in the cases of 
chiefs ; but now it is quite common to cut ofT the ends of some canoe 
belonging to the family, and make a coffin of it The body being put into 
this rude encasement, all is done up again in some other folds of native 
cloth, and carried on the shoulders of four or five men to the grave. The 
friends follow, but in no particular order ; and at the grave again there 
was often further wailing, and exclamations such as, '' Alas ! I looked to 
you for protection, but you have gone away ! why did you die ! would 
that I had died for you ! " Since the introduction of Christianity, all is 
generally quiet at the grave. The missionary, or some native teadier 
appointed by him, attends, reads a portion of Scripture, delivers aa 
address, and engages in prayer, that the living may consider and prepare 
for the time to die. The grave is called the last resting place ; and in 
the case of chiefs the house is thatched with the leaves of sandal wood, 
alluding to the custom of planting some tree with pretty foliage near the 
grave. Attempts have been made to get a place set apart as the village 
burying-ground, but it is difficult to carry it out All prefer laying their 
dead among the ashes of their ancestors, on their own particular ground. 
As the bones of Joseph were carried from Egypt to Canaan, so did the 
Samoans carry the skulls of their deod frt>m a land where they had been 
during war, bock to the graves of their frithera as toon as putaibb 
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after peaee ma prodaimed. Tht gram ia oftaa dng doM bj Qm hooae. 
Tlu^ make it about four fart daap ; and, after apteadrng it vith mata Uka 
a eomfoitabla bed, Uicra th«y pLiM the body, with flu haad to tbe riamg 
of ttw ma and tha het to tha weaL "With tha body tliay depo«t Mmal 
flunga irhicb may have bc«n mod to aniwer tbe pmpoae of a pckage in 
£^ng tbe grara; not that they think thete things of any nae to the 
dead, bnt it ia aoppoaed that if they are leit and handled by otiben, fmflwr 
diaeaae and death irill be tha conaeqnenoe. Other matt an ^nad orer 
the body, tm theae a layer of white Kind firam the beach, and than they fill 
TipthegraTe. 
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" The spot is marked by a little heap of atones a foot oi two bi^ The 
grare of a chief is nearly built up in on oblong Hlnnting foim, about three 
ftet hi^ at the foot and four at the head. White stonei or shsUa are 
intermixed with the top layer; and if he has been a noted wanior, hia 
grave may be aorrounded with spears, or bis gnn laid loosdy on tha top." 

Embahning, tbe some anthority informs ns, ia known and practiaed with 
surprising skill in one paiticalar family of Samoon cbie&. Unlike the 
Egyptian method, as described by Herodotus, it ia performed in Samoa 
exclusively by women. The viscera being removed and buried, they day 
after day anoint the body with a mixton of oil sud aromatic jnices, and 
they continue to puncture tbe body all over with fise needles. In about 
two months the process of desiccation is completed. The hair, which had 
been out off and laid aside at the commencement of the tqwration, ia now 
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glued carefully on to the scalp bj a rean from the buah. The abdomen is 
filled up with folds of native cloth^ the body is wrapped up with the same 
material, and laid out on a mat, leaving the hands, face, and head exposed* 

A house is built for the purpose, and there the body is placed with a 
sheet of native cloth loosely thrown over it Now and then the face is 
oiled with a mixture of scented oil and turmeric, and passing strangers 
are freely admitted to see the remains of the departed. At present there 
are four bodies laid out in this way in a house belonging to the family to 
which we refer — vis., a chief, his wife, and two sons. They are laid on a 
platform, raised on a double canoe. It must be upwards of thirty yean 
since some of them were embalmed, and although thus exposed they are 
in a remarkable state of preservation. They assign no particular reason 
for this embalming, further than that it is the expression of their affection 
to keep the bodies of the departed still with them as if they were alive. 

On the evening of the burial of any important chief, his friends 
kindled a number of fires at a distance of some twenty feet from each 
other, near the grave, and there they sat and kept them burning till 
morning light. This was continued sometimes for ten days after the 
funeral; it was also done before the burial. In the house where the 
body lay, or out in front of it, fires were kept burning all night by 
the immediate relatives of the departed. The common people had a 
similar custom. After burial they kept a fire blazing in the house all 
night, and had the space between the house and the grave so cleared as 
that a stream of light went forth all night from the fire to the grave. 
Whether this had its origin in any custom of burning the dead body, like 
the ancient Greeks, it is impossible now to ascertain. The probability, 
however, is that it had not The accoimt the Samoans give of it, is, that 
it was merely a light-burning in honour of the departed, and a mark €£ 
tender regard : just as we may suppose the Jews did after the death of 
Asa, when it is said they made a very great burning for him. Thoae 
commentators who hold that this and one or two other passages refer to 
a Jewish mark of respect, and not to the actual burning of the body, 
have in the Samoan custom which we have just named a remarkable 
coincidence in their favour. 

The unburied occasioned great concern. '' No Roman," says Mr. Turner, 
'* was ever more grieved at the thought of his unburied friend wandering a 
hundred years along the banks of the Styx than were the Samoans, while 
they thought of the spirit of one who had been drowned, or of anothar 
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who liad fallen in war, wandering about neglected and comfoitlesa. They 
supposed the spirit haunted them everywhere night and day, and imagined 
they heard it calling upon them in a most pitiful tone, and saying, ' Oh ! 
how cold; oh! how cold.' Nor were the Samoans, like the ancient 
Eomans, satisfied with a mere tumului-ttumii (or empty grave), at which 
to observe the usual solemnities ; they thought it was possible to obtain the 
soul of the departed in some tangible transmigrated form. On the beach, 
near where a person had been drowned, or on the battle-field, where another 
fell, might be seen sitting in sUence a group of five or six, and one a few 
yards in advance, with a sheet of native cloth spread out on the ground 
before him. Addressing some god of the family, he said, ' Oh ! be kind 
to us ; let us obtain without difficulty the spirit of the young man.' The 
first thing that happened to light upon the sheet was supposed to be the 
spirit. If nothing came, it was supposed that the spirit had some ill-will 
to the person praying. That person after a time retired, and another 
stepped forward, addressed some other god, and waited the result By- 
and-bye something came — grasshopper, butterfly, ant, or whatever else it 
might be ; it was careftdly wrapped up, taken to the family, the friends 
assembled, and the bundle buried with all due ceremony, as if it contained 
the real spirit of the departed." 

The burial, like all other customs of the New Zealanders, are very 
singular. Very little, however, was known concerning them until a 
recent date. At the time Captain Cook visited the country, ever3rthing 
connected with the disposal of their dead was concealed from him by 
the natives. 

It is now known, however, that the dead bodies of slaves were thrown 
into holes or into the sea, or buried under the poles supporting houses; 
but the dead bodies of free persons were ever held in high respect. It 
was only, however, at the death of chiefs that the funeral rites of the 
people were celebrated. A chief on his death bed was surrounded by most 
of his relatives, his last words were treasured up, and the resignation with 
which the dying man submitted to his fate suggested to the mind that he 
died of his own will. The moment the vital spark fled, its departure vras 
bewailed with doleful cries : abundance of water was shed in the form of 
tears, and the spectators groaned, sighed, and seemed inconsolable. But 
all was hollow, except with the immediate relatives of the deceased, and 
a specimen of the talent of the Kew Zealanders for dissimulation. Men, 
women, and children cut themselves with shells, and slaves were slain to 
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attend on the dead in the next world, and in revenge for hia death. Since 
the introduction of fire-arms, guns are fired off at the death of chiefs. 

Twenty-four hours after death the hody was washed and beaten with flaz- 
leaTes, to drive away evil spirits. Priests then dressed the corpse. The 
legs were bent, the body placed in a sitting attitude, the hair tied in a 
lump on the crown of the head, and ornamented with albatross feathers . 
garlands of flowers were wound round the temples, tufts of white down 
from a sea-bird's breast were stuck in the ears, the face was smeared with 
red ochre and oil, and the whole body, save the head, enveloped in a fine 
mat. In this condition, surrounded with his weapons of war, the bones 
and preserved heads of his ancestors, the dead chief sat in state ; and as 
the complexion of the skins of the natives alters little after death, there 
was a life-like appearance in the whole scene. Certain birds were sacri- 
ficed to the gods. Tribes from a distance visited the dead. Wisps of the 
long toitoi grosd placed in the dead warrior's hands were grasped by 
friends, and finttering laments, of which the following is a good specimeni 
were sung in his honour : — 
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Behold the lightning's glare : 

It seems to cut asnnder Tawhin's ragged moantainf. 

From thj hand the weapon dropped, 

And thj bright spirit disappeared 

Beyond the heights of Rauhawa. 

The sun grows dim, and hastes away, 

As a woman from the seene of the battle. 

The tides of the ocean weep as they ebb and flow. 

And the moontains of the south melt sway, 

For the spirit of the chieftain 

Is taking its flight to Kona. 

Open ye the galea of the heaTcna — 

Enter the flnt heaven, then enter the seeoiid heaTea, 

And when thou shall traTtl the land of spirita, 

And they shall say to thee, * What meanert thia?" 

Say's! thou, the winds of thia.our world 

Have been torn from it in the death of the brmT* oaa, 

The leader of our battles. 

Atutahi and the stars of the morning 

Look down from the sky. 

The earth reels to and fro, 

For the great prop of the tribes Uea low. 

Ah ! my friend, the dews of Kokianga 

Will penetrate the body ; 

The waters of the riTers will ebb out, 

AnA tht load bt deaoUta.** 
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Bead ehidb sat in state until ihej gare out an ill odour. Tbtn. thoir 
bodiea were wrapped in inata, pnt into canoe-ahaped bozea along with 
their mtriif and deposited on itagea nine ftet big^t ^ ampended fton 
trees in the nei^ihonrhood of liUageSy or inteired within the honaea wheie 
thej died. Hiere, after dajlig^t, for manj weeka the neareat relatifea 
r^;iilaii7 bewailed their death with monmflil eriea. PerMxna tapued fton 
toQohing the dead were now made elean. Carred wooden flnumwmta^ or 
mde hnman images twentj or fintj feet hig^, not nnlike ffindoo idobi 
were erected on the spots where the bodies were deposited* Mboniing 
head dresses made of dark feathers were worn; aome moomera clipped 
half their hair short| and people talked of the dead as if thej were aUTe. 

The bodies were permitted to remain about half a year on the stages, or in 
the earth, after which the bonea were scraped clean, placed in boxea or 
mats, and secretly deposited bj priests in sepulchres, on hill tops, in 
ferests, or in caTes. The meris and Taloable property of chiefs were now 
reeeiTed by their heirs. To witness this ceremony of the removal of bonea 
neighbouring tribes were inrited to £nsts, called the hahunga; and fbr 
aereral successiTe years afterwards hahungas were giyen in honour of the 
dead, on which occasions skulls and preserred heads of chiefs were broug^ 
ftom sepulchres, and adorned with mats, flowers, and feathers. Speeches 
and laments deHvered at hahungas kept chiefb' memories aliTO, and stimu- 
lated the living to imitate the dead. 

In Borneo when a Bayak dies the whole village is tabooed for a day ; 
and within a few hours of death the body is rolled up in the sleeping mat 
of the deceased, and carried by the " Feninu," or sexton of the viUage, to 
the place of burial or burning. The body is accompanied for a little dis- 
tance from the village by the women, uttering a loud and melancholy 
lament. In one tribe— -the Femujan — ^the women follow the corpse a short 
way down the path below the village to the spot where it divides, one branch 
leading to the burning ground, the other to the Chinese town of Siniawau. 
Here they mount upon a broad stone and weep, and utter doleful cries till 
the sexton and bis melancholy burden have disappeared from view. 
Curiously enough, the top of this stone is hollowed, and the Bayaks 
declare that this has been occasioned by the tears of their women, which, 
during many ages, have fidlen so abundantly and so often as to wear away 
the stone by their continual dropping. 

In Western Sarawak the custom of burning the dead is universal. In 
the district near the Samarahan they are indifferently burnt or buried, and 
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when the Sadong is reached, the custom of crematiozi ceases, the Dayaks 
of the lost river being in the habit of borjing their dead. In the grave a 
cocoa nnt and areca nut are thrown ; and a small basket and one contain- 
ing the chewing condiments of the deceased are hung up near the grave, 
and if he were a noted warrior a spear is stuck in the ground close by. 
The above articles of food are for the sustenance of the soul in his passage 
to the other world. 

The graves are very shallow, and not unfrcqucntly the corpse is rooted 
up and devoured by wild pigs. The burning also is not unfrequently very 
inefficiently performed. " Portions of bones and flesh have been brou^t 
back by the dogs and pigs of the village to the space below the very 
houses of the relatives,*' says Mr. St John. "In times of epidemic 
disease, and when the deceased is very poor, or the relatives do not feel 
inclined to be at much expense for the sexton's services, corpses are not 
unfrequently thrown into some solitary piece of jungle not fiour from the 
village, and there left. The Dayaks have very little respect for the 
bodies of the departed, though they have an intense fear of their ^osts. 

** The office of sexton is hereditary, descending from father to son ; and 
when the line foils, great indeed is the difficulty of inducing another 
family to undertake its unpleasant duties, involving, as it is supposed, too 
familiar an association with the dead and with the other world to be at 
all beneficial. Though the prospect of fees is good, and perhaps every 
family in the village offers six gallons of unpounded rice to start the 
sexton in his new and certainly useful career, it is difficult to find a 
candidate. The usual burying fee is one jav, valued at a rupee ; though 
if great care be bestowed on the interment, a dollar is asked ; at other 
places as much as two dollars is occasionally demanded." 

On the day of a person's death a feast is given by the family to their 
relations : if the deceased be rich, a pig and a fowl are killed ; but if poor, 
a fowl is considered sufficient. The apartment and the family in which 
the death occurs are tabooed for seven days and nights, and if the inter- 
dict be not rigidly kept, the ghost of the departed will haunt the place. 

Among the Sea Dayaks, as we are likewise informed by Mr. St. John, 
human bodies are usually buried, although, should a man express a wish 
to share the privilege of the priests, and be, like them, exposed on a raised 
platform, his friends are bound to comply with his request. 

Immediately after the breath has Icfl the body, the female relations 
commence loud and melancholy laments ; they wash the corpse and dress 
II. 24 
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it in itt finest gMinmitB,. aid ofteo, if • many foBj nmad, tnd batr it ftitii 
to the great oonmuxii hall^ wheore it is ■airoimdad bj xti fiiendi to 1» 
momiied orer. In aome villagee • hizeling leads the lameBti wludli ia 
contisaed till tfaa coipae learaa the hooae. Befbra thia takea plaoe^ bov- 
enatf the body is ndlednp in dotbea and fine mate, kepttogeihar bjpeoaa 
of bamboo tied on iritti rattanay and taken to the boiial-gnmnd. A toml 
is then killed aa a saerifioe to the spirit who goaida the eaith, and fliaf 
commence digging the graTe from two and a half to fimr and a half fiwt 
deep, acQording to the person's rank : deeper than Ato ftet woold be 
unlawM. Whilst this operation is going on others fbll a large trae^ and 
ontting off aboat six feet, split it in two, and hollow out the piecea witii 
an adie. One part serves as a coffin and the other as the lid ; tiie bodj is 
placed within^ and the two are aecored together by means of stiipa of 
pliable cane wound round them. 

After the coffin ia lowered into the grare, many things belonging to flie 
deceaaed are cast in, together with rice, tobacco, and betel-nnt, aa HMy 
beUere they may prove naeftil in the other world. 

It waa an old custom, but now iklling into disuse, to place money, gold 
and ailver ornaments, dothes, and varions china and brass ntenaik in the 
grave ;. but these treasures were too great temptation to thoae Malaya who 
were addicted to gambling, and the rifling of the IpLace of interment haa 
ofkea given great and deserved offence to the relations. As it is almoet 
impossible to discover the offenders, it is now the practice to break in 
pieces all the utensils placed in the grave, and to conceal as carefolly aa 
possible the valuable ornaments. 

The relatives and bearers of the corpse must return direct to the house 
from which they started before they may enter another, as it is unlawful 
or unlucky to stop, whatever may be the distance to be traversed. Sea 
Dayaks who fisdl in battle are seldom interred, but a paling is put round 
them to keep away the pigs, and they are left there. Those who commit 
suidde are buried in different places from others, as it is supposed that 
they will not be allowed to mix in the "Seven-storied Sabayau^" os 
Paradise, with such of their fellow-countrymen as come by their death in 
a natural manner, or through the influence of the spirits. 

Black is the sign of mourning among the Indians of North America, as. 
among us; but among these savage populations grief is manifested by- 
other signs than the gloomy colour of the dress. The Crows cut part of 
their hair on the death of a rdation. The widows of the Foxes, as a sign 
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of mourning, remain seyeral months withont changing their clothes, or 
paying any other attention to their dress. This custom is common to 
many tribes of the north. Among the Shahonees and several other of 
the western population, those who hare lost one of their relatiyes manifest 
their grief by inflicting on themselyes mutilations and wounds. The 
mourning of an Indian for the loss of a relatire continues for at least six 
months. It generally consists in neglecting his person, and pointing his 
face black. A widow will generally mourn the loss of her husband for a 
year. During all this time she appears sincerely affected, never speaking 
to any one unless she is forced to do so from necessity or propriety. She 
always seeks solitude, and desires to remain alone, in order to abandon 
herself more freely to her affliction. After her mourning is over, she 
resumes her best garments, and paints herself as coquettishly as possible, 
in order to find another husband. 

The customs observed in the burial of the dead differ in different tribes. 
The only observance common to them all is the singular one of painting 
the corpses black. The Omohas swathe the bodies with bandages made 
of skins, giving them the appearance of Egyptian mummies. Thus enve- 
loped they are placed in the branches of a tree, with a wooden vase full of 
dried meat by their side, and which from time to time is renewed. The 
Sioux bury their dead on the summit of a hill or moimtain, and plant on 
the tomb a cedar tree, which may be seen from afar. When no natural 
elevation exists, they construct a scaffolding two or three yards high. 

The Chinooks, says the Abb^ Dominech (from whose account of Indian 
burial customs this description is chiefly derived), and some other popula- 
tions of Columbia and Oregon, have a more poetical custom. They wrap 
the bodies of their dead in skins, bind their eyes, put little shells in their 
nostrils, and dress them in their most beautiful clothes ; they then place 
them in a canoe, which ia allowed to drift at the pleasure of the winds 
and currents, on a lake, a river, or on the Pacific Ocean. 

When there is neither lake nor river nor sea near the village, the 
funeral canoe is attached to the branches of the loftiest trees. These 
aerial tombs are always so placed that the wild animals cannot reach 
them ; the favourite spots are solitary and wooded islands. These sepul- 
chral canoes arc often moored in little bays, under shady trees whose thick 
foliage overhang them like a protecting dome. There are islands on the 
largo rivers of Columbia where as many as twenty or thirty of these canoes 
are attached to the cedars and birches on the bonks. 
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Hot fkr from CdlniiibU is • rook whieh Mrrot as s Qomotaty ftr ihm 
people of the nei^ibonihoocL One pei-oo i f oe, on ^'^■^'""g tlue Tillies 
of death, that the tribea of flahemoi h ea tow the nme nligioni ean on 
the dead as do the Tsiions tribes of hunteiB. In one oase^ss m the other, 
the fkronrite objects he need while aliTO are placed bj his side in death* 
In Odnmbiay the oar and the net lie by the fisheonan in his ftmersal 
oanoe; in the Great Frairiesy the lance, the bow and anow% and often tfaa 
war-hone, sre boned in the grare with the hunter. To the eart as to tfaa 
westof thoBockyMonntains, the ssTages venerate^ zespeeti and take can 
of their friends and lelatiTes eren after death. The Ismentationa and 
prayers of the survivors axe heard each day at dawn and dosk wherever 
there are tombs. 

In New Mexico the whites have singolariy modified the customs of the 
Indians ; what remains of their ancient practices bears the impress st once 
of the superstitious character of the natives, and of the habits of the 
Spaniards. Thus, the inhabitants of Pueblo do T^agnua, who are half 
Christians, half followers of Montesuma, wn^ the body of the deceaaed in 
his ordinsxy garments, lay him in a narrow grave of little depth, and pilaee 
bread and a yase of water near him. They then throw huge stones upon 
him with such violence as to break his bones, with the notion that any 
evil spirit remaining in the carcase may be driven out in the process. 

The Sacs and Foxes place their dead, wrapped in blankets or bufblo 
flkins, in rude coffins mode out of old canoes or the bark of trees, and bury 
them ; if the deceased was a warrior, a post is erected above his head, 
painted with red lines, indicating the number of men, women, and chil- 
dren he has killed during his life, and who are to be his slaves in the 
land of shadows. 

- The Tahkolis bum the bodies of their dead. The medicine-man who 
directs the ceremony makes the most extraordinary gesticulations and 
contortions, for the purpose, as he pretends, of receiving into his hands 
the life of the deceased, which he communicates to a living person by 
laying his hands on his head, and blowing on him ; the person thus en- 
dowed takes the rank of the deceased, whose name he adds to that he bore 
previously. If the dead man had a wife, she is obliged to lay down on 
the funeral pyre while it is set on fire, and to remain there till she is 
almost suffocated with smoke and heat. Formerly, when a woman endea- 
voured to escape this torture, she was carried to the fire and pushed in, to 
scramble out how she might. When the corpse is consumed it is the 
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duty of the widow to collect the ashes, place them in a basket and carry 
them away. At the same time she becomes the serront of her husband's 
family, who employ her in all sorts of domestic drudgery, and treat her 
▼ery ilL This servitude continjues during two or three years, at the 
expiration of which period the relatives of deceased assemble to celebrate 
the ** feast of deliverance." At this solemnity a pole five or six yards in 
height is fixed in the ground, to sustain the basket containing the ashes 
of the deceased, which remain thus exposed till the pole, destroyed by 
time and the elements, falls down. The widow then recovers her liberty, 
and can marry again. 

Mr. Paul Kane, in his " Wanderings of an Artist," describes much such 
a ceremony as observed by him in New Caledonia, which is east of Van- 
couver's Island and north of Columbia. Among the tribe called " Taw- 
wa-tius," and also among other tribes in their neighbourhood, the custom 
prevails of burning the bodies, with circumstances of peculiar barbarity to 
the widows of the deceased. The dead body of the husband is laid naked 
upon a large heap of resinous wood ; his wife is then placed upon the 
body, and covered over with a skin ; the pile is then lighted, and the poor 
woman is compelled to remain until she is nearly suffocated, when she is 
allowed to descend as best she can through the flames and smoke. No 
sooner, however, does she reach the ground, than she is expected to pre- 
vent the body from becomiug distorted by the action of the fire on the 
muscles and sinews ; and wherever such an event takes place, she must 
with her bare hands restore the burning body to its proper position, her 
person being the whole time exposed to the intense heat. Should she 
fiBul in the performance of this indispensable rite, from weakness or the 
intensity of her pain, she is held up by some one until the body is con- 
sumed. A continual singing and beating of drums is kept up throughout 
the ceremony, which drowns her cries. 

Afterwards she must collect the unconsumed pieces of bone and the 
ashes, and put them in a bag made for the purpose, and which she has 
to carry on her back for three years ; remaining for a time a slave to her 
husband's relations, and being neither allowed to wash nor comb herself for 
the whole time, so that she soon becomes a very unpleasant object to 
behold. At the expiration of three years a feast is given by her tor- 
mentors, who invite all the friends and relations of her and themselves. 
At the commencement they deposit with great ceremony the remains of 
the burnt dead in a box, which they affix to the top of a hi^ pole, and 
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dance round it. The widow is then stripped and ameand from head to 
foot with flah-oil, over which one of the byrtaoden throws a qnanti^ of 
Bwans'-down, oorering her entire person. After this she is fno to marry 
again, if she hare the inclination and 'Courage enoagfa to Tentnre on • 
second risk of being roosted alire and the sabseqaent hoiTon. 

It baa often happened that a widow, who has married a second hnsband 
in the hope perhaps of not outliviog him, commits snicide in the e*eat of 
her second haaband's death, rathn than undergo a second ordeaL 







Among the Mandans, another tribe of North American Indians, burial 
is unknown. A tract of land is set apart, and is known to all the tribes 
as the " Tillage of the dead." "Whea a M^audan dies he is wrapped in the 
hide of a freshly-slaughtered buffalo, which is seciired by thongs of new 
hide. Other bnffalo skins are soaked until they are soft as cloth, and in 
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thete th« already thorooghly enreloped bodj ia swathed till the bulk more 
raaembles a bale of goods paclced for exportation than « human body. 
"Within the bundle an placed the nun's bow and quirer, ahield, knife, 
pipe and tobocco, flint and ateel, and proTisions enough to laat him aome 
bme " on his long Journey." Then hisrelatiYes bear him on their Bhouldon. 
and carry him to the cemetery, "where," lays Cutlin, " aie numerooa 
■coflbldi, conoisting of four upright polca some six or seven feet In height. 
On the top of these are amoU polea passing around from one corner post to 
another ; across these aro placed a row of willow rods, just strong enough 
to support the body." 

On this scaffold, and with his feet towards the rising sun, the ^ndan 
is laid, and he is not disturbed till the scaffold poles decay, and the buffalo 
coffin, still containing tho ^unduu'a bones, falls to thu earth. Then the 
rebtives of the det:eased, having received uoticc of the ciii;um$tance, once 
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more assemble at the cemetery and, digging a hole, bury the bones — all 
except the skull ; for tbis is leserred a seporote ceremony. 

Apart &om the willow biers may be seen circles of sknlls, numbering 
from fifty to a hnndred, each about nine inche* from its nei^bour, and with 
the face tnmed towards the centre. In this justly cordon room is mads, 
•od the newly fallen skull added thereto, and ever after regarded with the 
net aa an object of venention, not only by thoee who can claim with it 
fiunily acquaintance, but by the whole tribe. " Very frequently," says 
jCitUn, " the traTellei may obeerre a wiCs, or majbe t mother, of this nd 
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remnant of mortality sitting down by the side of the skull of its departed 
husband or child, talking to it in the moat endearing tones, and erea 
throwing herself down to embrace it, the while bewailing with loud and 
incessant cries ; very often too they will cut and hack themselyes with 
knives as a punishment for any offence they may have giyen their relatiTe 
while alive." 

Among the Ojibbeways, as soon as the man ia dead, they array him in 
his best clothes, and as soon as possible place him in a coffin. If this 
latter article is not available, he is wrapped in the best skins or blankets 
the tent fnmiBhes. A hole about three feet deep la dug, and generaUj 
within twelve hours of his decease the man is buried, with his head 
towards the west. By the side of his body is placed his fonner hunting 
and war implements, such as his bow and arrow, tomahawk, gun, pipe 
and tobacco, knife, pouch, flint and steel, medicine-bag, kettle, trinkets, 
and other articles which he carried with him when going on a long 
journey. The grave is then covered, and on the top of it poles or sticks 
are placed lengthways, to the height of about two feet, over which birch 
bark or mats form a covering to secure the body from the rain. The rela- 
tions or friends of the deceased then sit on the ground in a circle round 
the head of the grave, when the usual offering to the dead, consisting of 
meat, soup, or the fire-waters, is made. This ia handed to the people 
present in bowls, a certain quantity being kept back for a burnt offering. 
While this is preparing at the head of the grave, the old man, or speaker 
for the occasion, makes a prayer to the soul of the departed, enumerating 
his good qualities, imploring the blessing of the dead that his spirit may 
intercede for them, that they may have plenty of game ; he also exhorts 
his spirit to depart quietly from them. They believe that the soul par- 
takes of a portion of the feast', and especially that which is consumed by 
fire. If the deceased was a husband, it is often the custom for the widow, 
after the burial is over, to spring or leap over the grave, and then run 
zigzag behind the trees, as if she were fleeing from some one. This is 
called running away from the spirit of her husband, that it may not haunt 
her. In the evening of the day on which the burial has taken place, 
when it begins to grow dark, the men flre off their guns through the hole 
left at the top of the wigwam. As soon as this firing ceases, the old 
women commence knocking and making such a rattling at the door as 
would frighten away any spirit that would dare to hover near. The next 
ceremony is to cut into narrow strips, like ribbon, thin birch bark. These 
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thej fold into shapes, and hang roond inside the wigwam, so that the 
least puff of wind will moTe them. With such scarecrows as these, what 
spirit would renture to disturb their slumbers? Lest this should not 
prore effectual, they will also frequently take a deer's tail, and after 
burning or singeing off ail the hair, will rub the necks or faces of the chil- 
dren before they lie down to sleep, thinking that the offensire smell wiU 
be another prerentire to the spirifs entrance. '* I well remember," says 
the Rev. Peter Jones, a Christianised Ojibbeway and missionary, *' when I 
used to be daubed over with this disagreeable fumigation, and had great 
faith in it all. Thinking that the soul lingers about the body a long time 
before it takes its final departure, they use these means to hasten it away. 

** I was present at the burial of an old pagan chief by the name of Odah- 
mekoo, of Munccy Town. Wo had a coffin made for him, which was 
presented to his relatives; but before they placed the body in it, they 
bored several holes at the head, in order, as they supposed, to enable the 
soul to go in and out at pleasure. 

<< During the winter season, when the ground is frozen as hard as a roek 
two or three feet deep, finding it almost impossible to penetrate throu^ 
the frost, having no suitable tools, they ore obliged to wind up the eorpee 
in skins and the bark of trees, and then hang it on the fork of a large 
tree, high enough to be beyond the reach of wolves, foxes, and dogs, that 
would soon devour it. Thus the body hangs till decomposition takes 
place, and the bones, fkdling to the ground, are afterwards gathered up 
and buried. 

'* Immediately after the decease of an Indian all the near relatives go into 
mourning, by blackening their faces with charcoal, and putting on the 
most ragged and filthy clothing they can find. These they wear for a 
year, which is the usual time of mourning for a husband or wife, father or 
mother. 

** At the expiration of a year the widow or widower is allowed to marry 
again. Should this take place before the year expires, it is considered, 
not only a want of affection for the memory of the dead, but a great insult 
to the relations, who have a claim on the person during the days of the 
mourning. The first few days after the death of the relative are spent in 
retirement and fasting ; during the whole of their mourning they make an 
offering of a portion of their daily food to the dead, and this they do by 
putting a part of it in the fire, which bums while they are eating. I 
have seen my poor countrymen make an offering of the fire-waters to the 
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departed : they deem this very acceptable, on aocoTint of its igniliiig the 
moment it touches the fire. Occasionally they viBit the grare of the dead, 
and there make a feast and an offering to the departed spirit: tebaoco is 
neyer forgotten at these times. All the Mends of the dead will for a long 
time jrear leather strings tied round their wrists and ankles, for the pur- 
pose of reminding them of their deceased relatiTe." 

It is a custom always observed by widows to tie up a bundle of dothee 
in the form of an infant, frequently ornamented with silver brooches. 
This she will lie with and carry about for twelve months, as a memorial 
of her departed husband. When the days of her mourning are ended, a 
feast is prepared by some of her relatives, at which she appears in her beet 
attire. Having for the first time for a twelvemonth washed herself all 
over, she looks once more neat and clean. 

The Shahonces bury their dead with everything belonging to them. 
The Comonches generally bury a warrior with his arms and his favourite 
horse ; formerly his wives also shared the same fate, but this custom has dis- 
appeared. Whilst the Sioux put striking marks on their tombs that they 
may be easily distinguished, the Comanches cover them with grass and 
plants to keep them concealed. Among the tribes of the west the war- 
riors are still sometimes buried on horseback, wrapped in their richest 
dress, with bow in hand, buckler on arm, the quiver full of arrows slung 
behind, the pipe and the medicine-bag hanging to the belt, and supplied 
with a provision of tobacco and dried meat sufficient for the voyage to the 
enchanted prairies. 

The Assineboins, like several other tribes of the great American desert, 
never bury their dead, but suspend them by thongs of leather between the 
branches of the great trees, or expose them on scaffoldings sufficiently 
high to place the body out of reach of the voracious wild animals. The 
feet of the corpse are turned towards the rising sun ; and when the scaf- 
foldings fall through old age, the bones are ^collected and burned reli- 
giously within a circle formed of skulls. The sacred deposit is guarded, 
as among the Mandons, by medicine-trees or posts, &om which amulets or 
medicine-bags are suspended. 

On the death of a member of their tribe, the Potowatomies, the Ottawas, 
and several other people of the north, distribute all the things which 
belonged to the deceased to his friends. Some of them are Catholics, and 
these fix on the tomb a great pole, at the summit of which floats a banner 
ornamented with a black cross. Among these same tribes, when a married 
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mm or woman diet, tho surriTor pa^rt the debt of the body by giTing 
money, bones, and other presents to the relatiyes of the deceased. The 
Otiawas sacrifice a horse on the tomb of the dead ; they strange the animal 
by means of a noose, then cut off its tail and suspend it to stakes fixed on 
the tomb. The women of the Crows also pay the debt of the dead by 
making incisions deep in their own flesh. The Chippewas are in the 
habit of lighting large fires on the tombs of members of their family for 
several nights after the fyueral. 

As to the origin of this last-mentioned custom nothing is known ; but 
there exists among the Chippewas a legend which may be worth the 
reader's perusal as throwing some light on tho subject. 

'' Once upon a time, many years ago, a war raged between the Chip- 
pewas and their enemies, and the lands of the hostile tribes were red 
with blood. It was then that a party of the Chippewas met a band 
of their foes upon an open plain in the country of the Great Lakes. 
Meteewan, the leader of the Chippewas, was a brave ; his martial deeds 
were the song of every youth who looked to obtain renown in the war- 
path; and the young squaws talked of them at the fires. And never 
^d the chief act with more bravery or prudence than on this occasion. 
After he had, by the strength of his arm, turned the battle against 
his enemies, and while he was giving the great shout of victory, an arrow 
quivered in his breast, and he fell upon the plain. No Indian warrior 
knied thus is ever buried. According to old custom, ho was placed in a 
sitting posture upon the field of battle, his bock supported by a tree, and 
his face turned towards the path in which his enemies had fled. Hia 
spear and club were placed in his hands, and his bow and quiver leaned 
against his shoulder. So they left him. 

" But was he gone to the land of spirits ? Thou^ ha could not move, 
nor speak, he heard all that had been said by his frienda. He heard them 
bewail his death and could not comfort them ; he heard them speak of hia 
great deeds ; he heard them depict the grief of his wife when aha should 
be told he was dead. He felt* the touch of their hands, but hia limba 
were bound in chains of strength, and he could not burst them. Hia 
thoughts flowed as free as the great rivers ; but his limba were like the 
fallen branches. His anguish, when he felt himself thus abandoned, waa 
heavy ; but he was compelled to bear it His wish to follow his frienda 
who were about to return to their wigwams so filled his mind, that, aftar 
making a violent exertion, he roaei or seemed to riasi and followed theaa. 
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Bnt he was inTuible; the7 nnther rair hia fom dot bend his voiae. 
Astoniahmeiit, duappoiDtment, rage filled him, vIuIb ho attempted to 
make himself heard, seen, or felt, and conld not ; bat still he followed oa 
their track. Whererer they went, he vent; when they walked, he 




walked; when they ran, he ran; when they built their fires, and sat 
down, his feet were in the embera; when they slept, he slept; when they 
awoke, he awoke. He heard them recount their Taliont deeds, but he was 
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unable to tell them how much his own exceeded theirs ; he heard them 
paint the jojs which awaited their return to their wi8:wams, but could 
not say how much peace and how much love was in his. 

" At length the war-party reached their village, and the women and 
children came out to welcome their return. The old warrior whom weak- 
ness had compelled to throw down the bow and the spear, and the eagle- 
eyed boy who was fast hastening to take them up, did each his part in 
^^^^^i^S joy* '^^0 '^^ came forward with embraces, the timid maiden 
with love weighing on her eyelids, to meet their braves. And if an old 
warrior found not his son, he knew he had fallen bravely, and grieved 
not ; and if the wife found not her husband, she wept only a little while : 
for was he not gone to the great Hunting Grounds ? 

" Still no one seemed conscious of the presence of the wounded chief. 
He heard many ask for him ; he heard them say that he had fought, con- 
quered, and fallen, pierced through his breast with an arrow, and that his 
body had been left among the slain. 

'"It is not true,' replied the indignant chief with a loud voice. *I 
am here ; I live ! I move ! See me ! touch me ! I shall again raise mj 
spear and bend my bow in the war path ; I shall again sound my drum at 
the feast' But nobody knew of his presence ; tbey mistook the loudest 
tones of his voice for the softest whisperings of the winds. He walked to 
his own lodge ; he saw his wife tearing her hair, and bewailing him. He 
endeavoured to undeceive her, but she also was insensible to his presence 
or his voice. She sat despairing, with her head upon her hands. He 
told her to bind up his wounds, but she made no reply. He then placed 
his mouth close to her ear and shouted, ' Give me food.' The wife said^ 
'It is a fly buzzing.' Her enraged husband struck her upon the fore- 
head. She placed her hand to her head and said, ' It is a little arrow of 
pain.' 

" Foiled thus in every attempt to make himself known, the chief began 
to think upon what he had heard the priests and wise men say, that the 
spirit sometimes left the body, and might wander. He reflected that pos- 
sibly his body had remained upon the fleld of battle, while his spirit only 
accompanied his returning companions. He determined then to return 
upon their track, though it was four days' journey. He went. For 
three days ho pursued his way, and saw nothing ; but on the fourth, at 
evening, as be come to the skirts of the battle-field, he saw a fire in the 
path. He walked on one side to avoid stepping into it, but the Are also 
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went aside, and was still before him. He went another way, but the fire 
still burned in his path. ' Demon ! ' he exclaimed at length, * why doet 
thou keep my feet from the field of battle, where my body lies ? Enowest 
thou not that I am a spirit also, and seek again to enter that body ? Or 
dost thou say I shall return and do it not? Know that I am a chief and 
a warrior, well tried in many a hard battle — ^I will not be turned back.* 

" So saying, he made a rigorous effort, and passed through the flame. 
In this exertion he awoke from his trance, having lain eight days on the 
field. He found himself sitting on the ground, with his back to a tree, 
and his bow leaning against his shoulder, the same as they had been left. 
Looking up, he beheld a large canieu, a war-eagle, sitting upon the tree 
above his head. Then he knew this bird to be the same he had dreamed 
of in his youth, and which he had taken as his guardian spirit, his Manitou. 
While his body had lain breathless, this friendly bird had watched it. 
He got up and stood upon his feet ; but he was weak, and it was a long 
time before he felt that his limbs were his. The blood upon his wound 
had stanched itself; he bound it up. Possessing, as every Indian does, 
the knowledge of medicinal roots, he sought diligently in the woods for 
them, and obtamed sufficient for his purpose. Some of them he pounded 
between stones and placed upon the wound, others he ate. So in a short 
time he found himself so much recovered as to commence his journey. 
TVith his bow and arrows he killed birds in the day, which he roasted 
before the fire at night. In this way he kept hunger from him until he 
came to a water that separated his wife and friends from him. He then 
gave that whoop which says a friend is returned. The signal was instantly 
known, and a canoe came to bring him across ; and soon the chief was 
landed amidst many shouts. Then he called his people to his lodge, and 
told them all that happened. Then ever after it was resolved to build a 
fire by the dead warrior, that he might have light and warmth, if he only 
dreamed as the chief had dreamed." 

The Indians of Natchez carried to a still higher point their profound 
veneration for those who were no more. At the funerals of their relatives 
or friends they gave unequivocal signs of extreme and most sincere grief. 
They did not bum the body, like the Greeks, the Komans, and several 
American nations, but they placed it for a time in a coflftn of reed, and 
regulariy brought it food in token of their love and solicitude. This they 
continued till nothing remained of the body but dry bones, which were then 
collected and placed in the funeral temple. These temples of the dead only 
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differed from the ordinaiy dwellings of the Natchez in haying a wooden 
head suspended over the entrance door. Nothing could surpass their 
attachment to these relics of the departed beings thej had lost, and when 
they emigrated thej generally carried away the bones of their ancestors. 

The interment of their soTcreigns, or one of his near relations, assumed 
with the Natchez the proportions of a public calamity. Such funereal 
ceremonies were accompanied by a real roluntory massacre, in which a 
multitude of individuals allied to the family of the deceased, his friends or 
servants, were immolated. TVe will give, still through the Abb^ Domi- 
nech, a few examples of this custom, by citing some details related in his- 
tory concerning the death of the " Stung Serpent," brother of the ** Great 
Sun." As the number of victims to be sacrificed during the funeral cere- 
mony was very considerable, the officers of Fort Rosalie repaired to the 
village where the deceased had dwelt, in order to save from death as 
many people as they could. Thanks to the charitable intervention of the 
French, the number of victims was limited to the two wives of the 
deceased, the chamberlain, physician, servant, pipe-bearer, and a remark- 
ably beautiful yoimg Indian girl, who had loved him greatly, and some old 
women, who were to be strangled near the mortal remains of the noble dead. 

The body of the ** Stung Serpent" was clothed in beautiful garments, 
and placed on a bed of state ; his face was painted vermilion, on his feet 
were beautiful embroidered mocassins, and on his head he wore a crown 
of red and white feathers, as a prince of blood. By his side was 
placed his gun, his pistol, his bow and a quiver full of arrows, and his 
best tomahawk, with all the calumets of peace which had been offered to 
him during his life. At the head of the bed was a red pole supporting a 
chain of reeds also painted red, and composed of forty-six rings, indicating 
the number of enemies he had killed in battle. 

All the persons composing the household surrounded the deceased, senr- 
ing him from time to time as when in life ; but as of course all the food 
remained untouched, his servant called out, " Why do you not accept our 
offerings ? Do you no longer love your favourite meats ? Are you angry 
with us, ond will you allow us no longer to serve you ? Ah ! you speak 
to us no more as you used to do. You arc dead ! all is finished ! Our 
occupation is ended ; and since you abandon us, we will follow you to the 
land of spirits." Then the servant uttered the death shout, which was 
repeated by all present, and spread from villajrc to village to the farthest 
extremities of the country like a tremendous funeral echo. 
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The beautiful young Indian, who would not suirive her lover, raised her 
voice in the midst of the general lamentations, and, addressing the offioen^ 
said, '' Chiefs and nobles of France, I see how much you regret my hus- 
band. His death is indeed a great calamity for you, as well as for your 
nation, for he carried them all in his heart. Now he has left us for the 
world of spirits ; in two days I shall be with him, and I will tell him that 
your hearts swelled with sadness at the sight of his mortal remains. 
When I am no more, remember that our children are orphans, remember 
that you loved their father, and let the dew of your friendship fall in 
abundance on the children of him who was friendly to you." 

The following day the grand master of the ceremonies came to fetch the 
victims for the death dance, and led them in procession to the place where 
they were to die. Each of them was accompanied by eight of his nearest 
relatives, who were to perform the office of executioners : one carried a 
tomahawk, and threatened every instant to strike the %'ictim; another 
carried the mat on which the sacrifice was to be made ; a third the cord 
which was to serve for the execution ; a fourth bore the deer skin which 
was to be placed on the head and shoulders of the condemned ; the fifth 
carried a wooden bowl containing the pills of tobacco which the patient 
swallowed before dying ; the sixth an earthen bottle full of water, to 
facilitate the passage of the pills. The office of the last two was to render 
the strangulation as speedy as possible, by drawing the cord to the right 
and to the left of the patient. 

These eight persons became noble after the execution: they walked 
two and two after the victims, whose hair was painted red. On arriving 
at the public place where the temple stood, all began to shout out the 
death cry ; the persons who were to be sacrificed placed themselves on the 
mats, and danced the death dance. Their executioners formed a circle 
round them, and danced the same dance ; then all returned in procession 
to the cabin of the deceased. 

The inauspicious day of the funeral ceremony having arrived, the legi- 
timate wife of the " Stung Serpent'' took leave of her children with the 
following words. **The death of your father is a great loss. He wiUs 
that I accompany him into the world of spirits, and I must not let him 
wait for me in vain. I am in haste to depart, for since his death I walk 
the earth with a heavy step. You are young, my children ; you have 
before you a long path, which you must pursue with a prudent spirit and 
a courageous heart. Take care you do not tear your feet on the thorns of 
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daplidty and the ttonea of diihonesty. I leave 70U the Iwya of jour 
Ckther*! inheritance, brilliant and vithoot nut" 

The bodj of the prince was bone by eight guardians of the temple, 
ud preceded by a multitude of warriors, who, in walking, deicribed con- 
tinual circle* until they reached the temple where the body of the " Stoag 
Serpent" was depoaited. The rictims, afl«r baring been atnmgled accord- 
ing to custom, were buried in the following order : the two widowa in the 
■ame tomb aa their bnaband, the young Indian woman to the right of the 
temple, and the chamberlain to the left. Tho other bodies were remoTcd 
to the diSbrcnt rillages to which they beloDged. Then the dwelling of 
tho " Stnng Serpent" waa fired, and burnt to its foundations. Such were 
the barbarous and touching ceremonies obserred by the Natchez on the 
death of the highest dignitaries of their ancient nation. 
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CHAPTEB XXIX. 

Foncretl rftet la Daman land— The Kocmhui method of dispoeioff of the dead— The grsve la the 
eettle fold— Ko recoreriog ipilt water— Coming oat of mooniinf — No half mourning aaumg 
eeTagee— The fcaU of release— The alaTe barracoon— A thousand sketetons— The mortal xemaiae 
of a Bechuana— The burying ground at Fetich Point— The grare of old Eing Paee-aO— A 
Barrodo Beondo Ameral— The late King Jemmy— Respect of the Tlmannees for their dead— A 
Beligioos impostor— A funeral at Mandingo — Strange behariour d the moo mcu By whose 
■'Qriffce" did you die?— Burial of King Archibongo— His deril-hoose— Funoal eercmooiee la 
Madagascar— How the poor Malagasey is disposed of— ** Take thet for dying**— Sepulchral ritea 
in Abyssinia- Burying in Sambo land— The demon ** Wulasha**— Blood rule in DahoBaey- The 
Tery last grand custom— Deril's work— How a Dahoman king is buried— A pot for the king^l 
bones. 

MONG the Damaras of South Africa the mode of disposing 
of the dead is somewhat different from that practised by 
those who dwell in the more remote parts of that country. 
Andersson tells us, that in the case of the Damara, as soon 
as he dies (sometimes, indeed, it is horridly rumoured, before animation 
has ceased), his nearest kinsfolk fetch a big stone and break the backbone, 
the more conveniently to bundle and tie him nose and knees together. 
This accomplished, the body is wrapped in the hide of an ox, a hole 
dug in the earth, and the defunct squatted in with his face towards the 
north. This is done, say the natives, to remind them where they origi- 
nally came from. 

When a poor Bechuana or Damara woman, having a helpless baby, 
dies, it is no uncommon thing for the little creature to be placed with her 
alive in the hole dug for the reception of the adult body. Mr. Bath, a 
missionary, happened on one occasion to approach a burial party at which 
this atrocity was about to be committed, and was successful in releasing 
the poor little thing. 

"After having consigned the remains of a chief to his last resting- 
place," says Andersson, "they collect his arms, war-dress, etc., and sus- 
pend them to a pole or to a tree at the head of the grave. The horns of 
such oxen as have been killed in commemoration of the occasion are hung 
• up in a like manner. The tomb consists of a large heap of stones sur- 
rounded by thorn bushes, no doubt to keep hyaenas and other carnivorous 
animals from extracting the corpse. Sometimes, however, the chief^ 
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" Then a chief feels hU diaaoIoticD approaching, lie w>11t hii niia to hit 
bedtide vul pTei them hia benediction, which consista nlelj in wiihing 




them an ahimdance of the good things of thia world. The eldert aon of 
the chief's favourite wife siicceeds his futher ; snd as soon as the obsequiea 
are over he c^uits the desolate spot, remaining absent for years. At last, 
howerer, he returns, and immediately proceeds to his parent's graTa^ 
where he kneels down, and' in a wbiapering roico tells the deceased that 
he is there with his family and the cattle that he gare him. He then 
prays for a long life ; also that Ua herds may thrire and multiply : and, 
in short, that be may obtain all those things that ore dear to a saniga. 
This duty being performed, he constructs s krool on the identical spot 
where once the ancestral camp stood ; even the huts and the fireplaces on 
placed aa near as possible in their former position. 

" The flesh of the first animal sknghtored here is cooked in a particular 
TMael ; ami when ready the chief hands a portioa of it to snrj one pi»> 
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Mii. An iinag* oooutiiig of two pboM of wood, w nipu M J to'npnHnt 
tiio houaehold deity, or mihsr tho deified pereDt» ii tluB pwdue e ii and 
mmrtened in the platter of each indiTidnaL The chief flieii takai tiie 
image, and after affixing a piece of meat to the npper end of xt|faeplntB 
it in the ground on the identical epot where the parent waaaceMtoned to 
lac ri fice. The fini pail of milk prodnced finm the cattk ia dao takm to 
the giaTo; a amall qnantity ia alao poured ofer the ground, and a Mewing 
aaked on the remainder." 

Among the Soooaaa, a tiibe of South Afiican natme, aa aoon aa thef 
peroeiTe a dck man near hia end, he is canied ftom hia hut to tome aoE- 
taiy spot beneath the shade of a tree. A fire is then made, and a Tessel 
and water set near him. Onlythe husband or wife, or some near relation, 
remains with him. If he i^pear djing^ water is thrown o?er his head, in 
hopes of its reriying him ; but should this fidl, and it becomes apparent 
that death is approaching, he is left bj everybody but his wife ; or should 
the sick person be a woman, then it is her husbsnd alone who stays with 
her. The relations, however, do not retire to their homes; they gather at 
a distsnoe, and from time to time the dying person's nurae calls out and 
lets them know how matters are prog res s ing, tilloomes the final announce- 
ment '' he is dead." When all is over, the dead man's relatiTea proceed 
to the nearest stream, and, having purified themselves, return home. 

The wife, however, who must pay the last duties to her husband, 
cannot do this. She leaves the body, about which no one is any longer 
solicitous, to become a prey to beasts and birds, and goes with a fire-brand 
taken from the fire that had been kindled near the dying man, to eomo 
other solitary place, where she again makes a fire, and though it should 
rain ever so hard, she must not suffer it to be extingmshed. In the nig^ 
she comes secretly to the hut where she had lived with her husband, and 
bums it, and then returns back to her solitude, where she must remain a 
month entirely secluded from the world, and living the whole time on 
roots and berries. When this period of solitary mourning has expired^ 
she divests herself of her clothes, which she destroys, bathes, lacerates her 
breasts and her arms with a sharp stone, and having made her a long 
petticoat of rushes returns at sunset to the kraoL 

At her desire a youth of the tribe brings her a lighted firebrand, and 
exactly on the spot where her husband's hut formerly stood she builds a 
fire ; some one of her tribe then brings her some new milk, with which 
she rinses her mouth, and she is then acknowledged as completely purified 
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and is received once more among her relationB and friends. Singularly 
enon^y howeyer, the cow from which the milk is drawn is, on the con- 
trary, rendered impure, and thou^ not killed is neglected entirely and 
left to die a natural death. The day following the widow's return an ox 
ia killed, and after feasting on its flesh the skin is given to her to make 
her a new mantle. Immediately after this her sisters-in-law assist her in 
building a new hut, and she is completely reinstated in social life. 

A widower has nearly the same mourning ceremonies to observe, only 
with this difference, that his seclusion lasts but half a month. He then 
throws his garments away and prepares himself a new garment from the 
skin of an ox. He takes besides the hair the tail of the ox, with which 
he makes himself a necklace and wears it as long as it will last If a 
person dies suddenly the entire colony will shift, judging that no further 
luck will attend them if they stay, and the body of the suddenly defunct 
is allowed to remain exactly as it fell, and with the hut for its sepulchre. 
If^ however, the individual suddenly dying is a young child, impurity is 
supposed to attach only to the hut in which it died, and which is either 
pulled down or closed up for ever. 

It is only the chiefs and their wives who are buned. They are left to 
die in their huts ; the corpse is then wrapped in the folds of their mantle 
and a grave is dug in the cattle-fold. After the earth is thrown in some 
of the oxen ore driven into the fold and remain there, so that the earth is 
entirely trodden down and indistinguishable from the rest. The oxen are 
then driven out ; but they by this process become sacred oxen, and must 
by no man be slain for his eating. 

The widows of the deceased have all the household utensils which thej 
and their husbands had used together ; and after remaining three days ia 
solitude purify themselves according to the usual manner. They then 
each kill an ox, and each makes herself a new mantle of its hide. The 
kraal is then entirely deserted by the tribe and is never chosen as a 
building site, even though it be highly eligible and the horde in search of 
a site is entirely unknown to that belonging to which the chief died. A 
chief whose wife dies has the same ceremonies to observe as any other 
man, excepting that with him the time of mourning is only three days. 
The place where the wife of a chief is buried is forsaken in the same 
manner as in the case of the chief himself. 

The Koossas have no priests or religic^ ceremonies, and consequently 
but few traditions. They know of no power snperior to that with 
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Should a Koossan find himself at what he has reason tc suspect to be 
death'a door, he sends for an enchantress. The ^'mogio woman,'' after 
hearing his case— ne^er mind what it may be — proceeds to cure him ; she 
makes some pellets of cow-dung, and lajingthem in rowa and cirdes upon 
the man's stomachy chants certain mysterious airs and dances and akipe 

^about him ; after a while she will make a sudden doit at her patient and 
hdd up to her audience a snake or a lizard, which the said audienoe ia to 
infinr was at that moment, through her force of magic, e x tracted fimn the 

. aeat of the patienfa ailment. If the sick man should die the excuse is that 
the appointed time of life had expired and that "there was no recofe rin g 
spiUed water," or else she puts a bold face on the matter ond declares that 
at least two evil enchanters were working against her; and that against 
such odds success was hopeless. In his dealings with these enchanters, 
however, the Koossan has this substantial security that no stone wiU be 
left unturned to effect his cure — the fee £b agreed on beforehand and 
posted with a friend ; should the patient grow well the friend delivers the 
ox, or whatever the fee may consist of, to the doctress; if the patient 
should die, or after a reasonable time find himself no better for the old 
lady's services, he fetches home his ox and there is an end to the matter. 

I^ however, the patient be an exacting individual and inclined to avail 
himself to the fullest of Koossan law, he, although qtiite restored to 
health through the witch's agency, may still refuse to pay her her fee till 
she discovers and brings to justice the person who enchanted him. As 
this^ however, is a mere matter of hard swearing combined with a little 
discrimination in the selection of the victim, the witch-doctress is seldom 
averse tc undertake this latter business. The whole tribe is collected on 
a certain day, and in their midst a hut is built. To this hut the witch 
retires on the pretence that before she can reveal the name of the male- 
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fiictor the most sleep, that be may appear before ber in a dream. Tbe 
people without in the meantime dance and aing for a while, till at length 
the men go into the hat and beg the enchantress to come forward. At 
first she hesitates ; but thej take her a number of assagais as a present 
and in a little while she makes her appearance with the weapons in her 
hand. While staying in the hut she bos busied herself in painting her 
body all sorts of colours, and with scarcely any other corering ahe stalks 
into the midst of the assembled throng. 

With loud compassion for her nudity the people hasten to pluck their 
ox-hide mantles from their own shoulders ond cast them on those of the 
Iritch, till she is nearly overwhelmed by these demonstrations of their 
solicitude. Suddenly, howerer, she starts up, flings off the corer of 
mantles, and makes a rush towards a certain man or woman, striking him 
*of her with the bundle of assagais. For the unlucky wretch to protest 

• 

his innocence it is utterly useless. The rabble, chafing like unto beasta, 
seixe the evil doer and impatiently await the good witch's decision as 
to what had best be done with him — whether, for instance, he shall be 
buried under an ant heap or put in a hole in the ground and corered 
with large hot stones. Should the ant hill be his doom, lingering torture 
and death are certain ; but if he be a very strong man he may resist 
the hot stone torture, and when night arrires may force the terrible 
weights from off him, and dragging his poor scorched body out of the hole 
make his escape. Never again, however, must he venture among the 
people, who in all probability number among them his wife and children ; 
for should he do so he would be executed off hand and his body thrown 
out to the hynnas. 

In certain parts of the interior of Africa the custom of "waking" the 
defect is ordinarily practised. Du Chaillu had a serving man named 
Tondo, and one day Tonda died, and the traveller having a snspicioii 
of the ceremony that would be performed visited the housi of Tonda's 
mother where the body lay. The narrow space of the room was crowded ; 
about two hundred women were sitting and standing around, singing 
mourning songs to doleful and monotonous airs. " They were so huddled 
together that for a while I could not distinguish the place of the coq»e. 
At last some moved aside, and behold ! the body of my friend. It was 
seated in a chair, dressed in a black tail coat and a pair of pantaloons, and 
wore round its neck several strings of beads. Tonda's mother approaching 
her dead son, prostrated herself before him and begged him to speak to 
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^ The savageB of Central Aflica do not wear black for tluir departed 
relotlTea, Qnleea indeed an accnmnlataTe coat of dirt may be ao eaUed ; 
for it ia a fact that among theae people the way to ezpreas extrem 
Bomv is to go OQwasbed and very ^rty. Besides, thej vear abont their 
bodies any ragged cloth that comes handy, and altogether eridently 
endeaTonr to convey the idea that now so-and-ao is dead their lelish for 
liCs is at sn end, and that the frirolous question of penonal appearance is 
no longer vortb discnaaing. To their credit be it named, however, they are 
not gnilty of the monstiona dvilized cnstom of A«/^-monRiiiig. They don't 
inunediat^y oa tha death of a friend don attire and Tirtoally procIaiDi, 
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** See how soxiy I am ! — see my jettj gown or coat and the black studs in 
mj shirt-front!" nor do they, when the deceased has passed away three 
months or less, streak their black with white and proclaim, '' I am a littU 
more cheerful — you may see how much by the breadth of the white stripe 
in my ribands/' The African is happily ignorant of these grades of grief; 
when he sorrows he sorrows to the very dust, but between that mood and 
boisterous merriment is with him but a single skip. Thus when the 
mourning period has expired (it varies from one to two years) a day is 
appointed for the brcaking-up of mourning-time and a return to the bright 
side of the world. The friends and relatires and the widows (there are 
often six or seven of them) come in gangs of ten or a dozen from villages 
for off — some by the road, and some in their canoes, and none empty- 
handed. Each one is provided with a jar of mimho or palm wine, and 
tomeihing iJiat will maks a row — gunpowder, kettles with round stones to 
shake in them, drums, tom-toms, and whistles made of reed. The row is 
the leading feature of the breaking-up, and is called bola woga. Virtually 
the mourning is over the evening before the ceremony commences, for the 
company have all arrived, as has the dead man's heir (who, by-the-by, 
can, if he chooses, claim and take home every widow on the establish- 
ment), and the bereaved wives, albeit as yet uncleansed from their long- 
worn and grimy mourning siut, are full of glee and giggle and have 
pleasant chat among themselves concerning the gay rig out they will 
adopt to-morrow. 

To-morrow comes. Early in the morning the village is informed that 
the widows are already up and have already partaken of a certain magio 
brew that effectually divorces them frx>m their weeds. The gun firing is 
likewise the signal for as many as choose to come and take part in the 
jollification, and as it invariably happens that as many as like unlimited 
mimbo accept the invitation, the entire population may presently be seen 
wending one way — toward the feast house. There they find mats spread 
not only about the house, but down the street that leads to it, and there 
they find the cleanly- washed widows decked in spotless calico and wearing 
anklets and wristlets heavy enough to account for their sedate mien. 
Then all the guests, having taken care that floods of mimbo are within 
easy reach, take their seats, and more guns are fired, and the orgie com- . 
mences, and concludes not till every jar of palm wine has been broached, 
all the gunpowder expended, every drum-hcad beaten in, and every kettle 
hammered into a shapelea thing by the banging of the itonet within. 
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The rising moon finds them to a man huddled in ererj posoble 
about the wine-stained mats helplessly drunk and with each othePa 
cases, and cooking pots, and jars, and fractured drams as pillows. Kezi 
day the house of the deceased is raised to the ground, and the movniing 
for the rich man of many wives is at an end. 

While Du Chaillu was sojourning at Sangatanga, the domains of a eertain 
AJ&ican king named Bango, whose chief reyenue is derived from dealing 
in slaves and by taxing the slave ''factors" whose '' bamuxxms'' (as the 
slave warehouses are called) are situated on the coast there; he was 
witness to the disposal of the body of a poor wretch who had fortimat^ 
died before he could be bought, hauled aboard a slaver, and ''traded-off** 
anywhere where the market was briskest. If anything can be ti^ in 
connexion with the hideous system further to disgust its enemies— which 
happily includes every man in England's broad dominions— it is soi^ 
stories as the following: 

<* During my stay in the village, as I was one day out shooting birds in 
a grove not far from my house, I saw a procession of slaves coming frtmi 
one of the barracoons towards the further end of my grove. As they came 
nearer I saw that two gangs of six slaves each, all chained about the neck, 
were carrying a burden between them, which I presently knew to be the 
corpse of another slave. ' They bore it to the edge of the grove, about 
three hundred yards from my house, and there throwing it down upon the 
bare ground returned to their prison, accompanied by the overseer, who 
with his whip had marched behind them hither. Here, then, is the 
burying-ground of the barracoon, I said to myself sadly, thinking, I con- 
fess, of the poor fellow who had been dragged away from his home and 
friends to die here and be thrown out as food for the vultures, who even 
as I stood in thought began already to darken the air above my head and 
were presently heard fighting over the remains. 

'' The grove, which was in fact but an African aceldama, was beautiful 
to view from my house, and I had often resolved to explore it and rest in 
the shade of its dark foliaged trees. It seemed a ghastly place enough 
now, as I approached it to see more closely the work of the disgusting 
vultures. They fled when they saw me, but only a little way, sitting 
upon the lower branches of the surrounding trees watching me with eyes 
askance as though fearful I would rob them of their prey. 

'* As I walked towards the body I felt something crack under my feet, 
and looking down saw that I was already in the midst of the field of 
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tlnlla. I had uudrer^tlf ■topped into the tkBletoii of aomt poor 
«natiiiT who had been throvn here lon^ enou^ ago t'or the birda and uta 
U pick his bmes dean uid the rtuna to Ueach them. I think there mnit 
have been » thooaand Buoh akclctona lying vithin mjr nght The plaea 
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bad been used for manj y^ats, and the tnortolitj in the bonteoona !* 
■ometimes fHghtfuL Hero the dead were thrown, and here the mltures 
firand their daily carrion. The graaa bod joit been bnracd, and the white 
bonea icattercd ercrywhere gare the ground a tinguUr, and when the 
eanae wai known, a frightful appearance. Peaetnting a little farther 
Into the buah, I found great pOei of boneei 

"Here was the place where, when yean ago Cape I.ope< wu one of 
the great (Ure ma^eta on the wert cooct and banoeooni wvn man 
muercii* thoa now, tlie poor dead wen thrown one' upon another tiU 
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Xa A^ola, ia OMM «r teOi tlw boAf b Inpl MMHl Ati^ aii flMRw 
» grmd eaneoBrH rf bodt mbm, vittt 1iMtiB( «t dnnw( duoi^ Md 
dcbwnhagy kept np iritit flwiliin. ate., according to the meitaa of tlie 
rdativea. Tht gtMt iw MttM of anj af tbe blocks of Angola is to givQ 
Quir ^i^^ n sipaKV* fkiMnL (Mt^ ifhen obo is aaSted to Eell a pig 
he i^llMb "X •)* kaapiBg it in un of the death of any of my &iend;i." 
A pig ii vmlif du^ltsnd and mtba oa the lost day of the ceiemoniea 
■ad its b«*d thmra iata» the aeanet ibena er mm. A. talm iHSBi 
enaatiBui q^nr i nteiieeted oa theae ooneriwiii ud if hil«aad lor Ue 
iatanparanoe will nplf, "^nt^i don't job kaoir tint mj Bottn ie 
deed," H if ha Hiod^ it a auBciant joatifleatioa. Hm fTinii <f 
fcnenla *m to heavy that often jean d^aa bdixa tttaj eaa daftly tt— . 

The Beohaaaaa of Sovthon AlHca gmarBllr buy fiwir dead. The 
eenatoOT of intennen^ eta., mjaa in Hi ffi yrm^ ^ Joeilitiai and ia iafla- 
anoed by Oie xaak of tba dacaawd. But the fbDowiag ia a ftir ^ectnaa 
af tha way ia iriadi thaaa obaaqniaa are ntanaged : 

On the i^piaafdiing diaanhitimi of a maa, a aUa oraBt ia thiowaonr 
tiie body, which ia held ia a aittiag poatara with fiie kaeea doabled m^ 
aader flie "l*™, until life ii <>Ttiiiflt- A giaTe is then dug Tfiry freoimtty 
in the cattle-fold — six feet ia depth and abont three in width, the interior 
being rubbed over with a oeitaiu large bulb. The body, having the head 
coTBTed, 18 then conreyed thnngh a hole made for. tlifl purpoee in the 
hotue and the soinninding fence and deposited in the grave in a sitting 
position, care being taken to pat the fiuM of the corpse against the noidi. 
' Portions of an ant-hill are placed sboat the feet, when the net which h^ 
the body is gndoally withdrawn. As the grave is filled np the earth ia 
handed in with bowls, while two men stand in the hole to treed it down 
■ ronnd the body, great care bdng taken to pick out anything like a loot ar 
pebble. 'When the earth reachea the height td the month, a amall twig 
or branch of an acacia is thrown in, and on the top of the head a flaw nota 
of grass are placed. The grave being nearly filled, another root of gnsa 
is fixed inunediately over the head, part of which stands above gnmad. 
"When this portaon of the ceremony is over, the men and women stoop, 
and with their hands scrape on to the little moond the loose aoil lying 
abont A large bowl of water, with an infusion of bolbs, is now braogh^ 
wtien the men and women wash their hands and the npper part «f thor 
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legf, ahouting "PMa, pula'* (ram, rain). An old womaiif probablj a 
relatioii, will then bring the weapons of the deceased (bows, arrows, war- 
aze, and eren the bone of an old pack ox), with other things. Thej 
finally address the grave, saying, ''These ara all jour articles." The 
things are then taken away and bowls of water ara poured on the grave, 
when all ratira, the women wailing, "Yo, yo, yo," with some dolefdl 
dirge, sorrowing without hope. 

Hera is another singular pictura of on African burying ground : 
'' Near Fetich Point is the Oroungou burying-ground, and this I went 
to visit the following morning. It lay about a mile from our camp, to- 
ward Songatonga, from which it was distant about half-a-day's pull in a 
canoe. It is in a grove of noble trees, many of them of magnificent sixe 
and shape. The natives hold this place in great reverence, and refused 
at first to go with me on my contemplated visit, even desiring that I 
should not go. I explained to them that I did not go to laugh at their 
dead, but rather to pay them honour. But it was only by the pronuse 
of a large reward that I at last persuaded Niamkala, who was of our 
party, to accompany me. The negroes visit the place only on funeral 
errands, and hold it in the greatest awe, conceiving that here the spirits 
of their ancestors wander about, and that these are not lightly to be dis- 
turbed. I am quite sure that treasure to any amount might be left hera 
exposed in perfect safety. 

*' The grove stands by the seashore. It is entirely cleared of underbush, 
and as the wind sighs through the dense foliage of the trees and whispera 
in the darkened and somewhat gloomy grove, it is an awf^ place, even 
to an unimpressible white man. Niamkala stood in silence by the strand 
while I entered the domains of the Oroungou dead. They are not put 
below the surface; they lie about beneath the trees in huge wooden 
ooiBns, some of which by their new look betokened recent arrival, but 
by &r the greater number were crumbling away. Here was a coffin fidl- 
ing to pieces, and disclosing a grinning skeleton within. On the other 
side were skeletons already without covers, which lay in dust beside them. 
Everywhere were bleached bones and mouldering remains. It was curious 
to see the brass anklets and bracelets in which some Oroungou maiden 
has been buried still surrounding her whitened bones, and to note the 
ramains of goods which had been laid in the same coffin with some wealthy 
fellow now mouldering to dust at his side. In some places there remained 
only little heaps of shapeless dust, firom whioh some oopper or iron or 
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iTOiy omtflusnt gl<iin<wl. oat to pnnro thut bora ioo onoo Jmj u 
Paanng on to a yet man wmbn g^oom, I emio it lait to flw gmv cf 
did King FkM-allf tiio lnotber of bis preoent nugeolf. Hie eoAn kj «m 
the groQ]i4f and was nzvomidBd on ereryiidD irithgreot ohertiiiA^ 
oo ntmrA the pi t ip o iiy of his deceiied migeoty, AnMPg thoio ohortii nd 
on the top of them, woce piled huge ottrthenime jiigi^ |Mm% tan^ 
platosi inm pots and baza, brass and oopper xing% and other p ie ci on a 
things, which this did Flasa-all bad deteimined to cany at last to flw 
gzaTO iritb him. And also there lay around mxmeroaa dwiletoas of flw 
poor slaTos who were, to the' nnmber of one bnndred, killed lAea the 
king died, that bis ebony kingship might not pass into the other wodd 
without doe attendance. It waa a grim sig^t, and one which filled me 
with a aadder awe than even the disgnstmg bonacoon groond." 

In matters of death and burial, as in all other matters pertaining to 
savagery, Western Afirica stands conspicaoas. ''4-^ the town of A»- 
bago," says Hutchinson; ^'vdien all preliminaries axe airanged, they oazxy 
the corpse to its last resting place, accompanied by the surviving rdative% 
male and female^ who bear in a small package a portion of the hair, Bail% 
etc., of the deceased, Wbim azrived at the seduded pbce which baa 
been prepared to xeceiTe the body they deposit it in its last resting plaoe. 
Over this they ezect a tomb, on which, in a sort of niche, are plaeed 
yarious small earthen or baidwaro figures, plates, mugs, bottles, etc^ 
together with a yariety of edibles ; the receptacle prepared to receive 
theae being called quindumbila. After the ceremony, the survivor — 
husband or wife — ^is carried from the grave on the back of a person of the 
same sex, and thrown into the river for ablution or purification. On 
coming up out of the river, the individual is conveyed back to his residence^ 
where he is obliged to remain secluded for eight days, during vdiich time 
he must not conyerse with any person of the opposite sex, nor eat any- 
thing that has been boiled, nor wash himself during these days of obiL 
Tho friends, meanwhile, enjoy a feast of fowls and other delicacies which 
has been prepared for the occasion, after which they each make a present 
to the mourner of something preparatory to the celebration of the great 
batuque, or dance. If unable to provide for the expense of the funeral, 
some relatiye or friend generally becomes security for its payment ; this 
is called '' gungo." After the eight days have elapsed the room is swept, 
and the mourner is permitted to enjoy comfortable and warm food. On 
this occasion the eldest child or heir (if any) is brought in and made to 
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■it down on a benza^— a small tqoaie seat made of bambooa. They then 
place npon his head a caginga, or calotte, a kind of hat or cap made of 
palm straw interwoven, and d,emand that all the papeia belonging to the 
deceased be produced, that they may learn what his will was in refermoe 
to the disposal of his property, and whether he had given liberty to any 
of his slaves. The nearest of kin is looked npon as the legitimate heir, 
and accordingly takes possession of all the moveable property." 

Yaldez, the African traveller, f^imishes some curious examples of the 
death and f\mcral ceremonials of the inhabitants of many remote Western 
African towns. As, for instance, at Borrodo Beondo : 

''Attracted by a strange noise proceeding from the river, I went to 
ascertain what it was. On arriving at the landing-place I learned that it 
proceeded from a number of persons who formed an itamc, or funeral 
procession, of a Muxi Loanda who hatl just died. When any person dies 
the mourners commence a great lamentation and manifest apparently the 
most extravagant grief. The corpse is first wrapped in a number of 
cloths with aromatics and perfumes ; it is then conveyed to the place of 
interment, followed by a large cortege of the relatives and friends of 
the deceased, the females who accompany the funeral procession being 
dressed in a long black cloak with a hood which covers the head. 

'' On the present occasion the Muxi Loanda not being a Christian was 
buried in a place not far distant from the road, and the grave covered with 
small stones, a paddle or oar being placed on it in commemoration of the 
profession of the deceased. Many graves ore thus nmrked by the dis- 
tinctive insignia of office of those interred in them. 

'' There is another singular custom amongst these people, that of one of 
the survivors, the nearest of kin to the deceased, being obliged to lie in 
the bed that was lately occupied by him for the space of three days from 
the time of removaL During this period the mourning relatives make 
lamentation at stated intervals each day — namely, at day-break, sunset, 
and midnight. At the expiration of eight days the relatives and friends 
reuniting, resume their lamentations and recount the virtues and good, 
deeds of the deceased, occasionally exclaiming 'Uafu!' (he is dead), all 
present at the same time joining in a chorus and exclaiming 'Ay-u-e' 
(woe is me). At the expiration of the eighth day they go in solemn pro- 
cession, headed by the chief mourner, to the sea-side, river, or forest, 
whichever is nearest, bearing the skull of the pig upon which they 
had feasted, and on this occasion they suppose that the sumbi or soul of 
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the deceased enters eternal happiness. One month after death the lelatiTei 
and friends again assemble together and hold a great feast, at which tfaajr 
consume great quantities of cachassa or mm, and which they tennimitD. 
with that lascivious dance the bateque." 

Among the Bulloms and the Timannees, we are informed by Winter- 
bottom, the chief solemnity and magnificcnoe of their funerals consists in 
the quantity of rum and tobacco expended upon the occasion, which tliej 
call ''making a cry." Among the poorer sort this ceremony is sometimes 
deferred for several months after the body is buried, until they can pro- 
cure a sufficient quantity of these indispensable articles to honour the 
memory of the deceased. The funeral or " cry" of Mr. James Cleveland 
(a favourite European official), owing to some considerations of policy in 
his successor, was not solemnized until near three years after the body 
had been buried. During the time which elapsed from his death until 
the "cry" was celebrated abed was kept constantly prepared for him in 
the palaver house, water was placed by the bedside for his hands, and 
also meat for him to eat. Upwards of twenty puncheons of rum, together 
with a large quantity of tobacco, were consumed at the celebration of 
his "cry." 

" King Jemmy," a native chief who resided within a mile of the settle- 
ment of Sierra Leone, died at a town on the river Bunch, whither he had 
been removed about ten days for the benefit of medical aid and probably 
to escape from the witchcraft which he conceived to be practised against 
him. The bodv was removed to his own town the dav after his death 
and placed in the palaver house. A message was sent to the governor of 
Sierra Leone to solicit him to help the people to cry for king Jemmy. 
About half-past four in the afternoon the body was taken from the palaver 
house, where it was attended by a number of women to the grave, which 
was dug about four feet deep, just without the town. The corpse being 
placed by the side of the grave, a number of questions were put to it by 
different persons, who stooped down to the coffin for that purpose. Pa 
Demba (a neighbouring head man), in a speech of some minutes which he 
addressed to the deceased as if he had been still alive, expressed his great 
grief in having lost so good a father ; he further added, that he and aU 
the people had wished the deceased to stay with them ; but as he had 
thought proper to leave them they could not help it, but he and all the 
people wished him well. Some others of the head men expressed them- 
selves in a similar manner. The umbrella belonging to the deceased was 
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pat into the coffin because, they said, he liked to walk with it. The 
pillow .which he commonly used was laid in the grave beneath the head 
of the coffin. The queen or head woman stood sorrowing by the side of 
the graye, having his hat in her hand, which she was going to put into 
the grave, but was prevented by one of the head men, who probably 
reserved it for his own use. When the corpse was let down into the 
grave, which was done with great care, each of the spectators took a 
handful of earth and threw it on the coffin — most of them threw it back- 
wards over their shoulder. When the speeches were finished, a friend of 
Mr. Winterbottom, who represented the governor upon the occasion, was 
asked if he would not ''shake king Jemmy by the hand." Upon request- 
ing an explanation, he was desired to say a prayer white man's fashion, 
which was done, not for the dead but for the living, by the chaplain of 
the colony, who was also present. Several pieces of kola were put into 
the grave for the king to eat, and his neckerchief for him to wear. 

The Timonnees are, it would seem, mighty particular as to the care 
of their graves. When Mr. Loing was exploring their country, a man 
belonging to his party had unconsciously committed a trifling indignity 
upon the supposed grave of a Timonnee's fEither, who immediately 
brought a palaver against him. The man charged with the offence 
protested that he was ignorant that the ground on which he had stood 
had covered the remains of any one, as there was no apparent' mark to 
distinguish it from other ground, and that had he known it he would 
have been more circumspect ; but the apparently injured Timannee in- 
sisted on satisfaction, and, according to the custom of the country, de- 
manded a fine of two '* bars," one of cloth and the other of ram. These 
Mr. Laing immediately paid, being always desirous to conciliate (as far 
as he could) the good- will of the natives. The Timannee, however, being 
ignorant of the motive, and supposing by his easy compliance that the 
traveller might be stiU further imposed upon, made an extra demand of 
two additional bars, on the grotmd that if a poor man would be obliged 
to pay two, the follower of a rich white man ought to pay four. This 
additional demand was, however, not only refused, but the previous 
presents were token back ; Mr. Laing stating that he had no objection to 
conform to their customs, but when he saw that the object was extortion 
and not satisfaction for a suppose«l injury done to the dead, he would give 
nothing, being well convinced that no man belonging to his party would 
do any wrong in the country intentionally. " The head men, who were 
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judges of the polayer, were satisfied, and gare their Toice against their 
own conntryman, who, on retiring, went to his honsehold greegree, and 
making sacrifice of a fowl and some pahn wine, addressed it for more than 
an hour, requesting that it would kill the man who had defiled his fathePa 
graye: ' If he eats, make his food choke him ; if he walk, make the thorns 
cut him ; if he bathes, make the alligstors eat him ; if he goes in a canoe, 
make it sink with him ; but never, never, let him return to Siena Leone.' 
This curious anathema was sung to a sort of tune so pathetic that had I 
heard its mournful intonation, accompanied by the earnest gesticulation 
of the Timanneei without knowing the cause, it must have excited mj 
most sincere commiseration; as it was, I regretted that the powers of 
mimicry, with which this people are gifted, should aid them so much in 
the art of dissimulating as to enable them firequently to impose even upon 
one another. The appeal had nearly turned the tables against our 
countryman, and probably would have done so effectually, had not a 
greegree man come forward and declared the whole affair an imposition 
fabricated for the sake of procuring money, for he knew that my man had 
never been near the grave of the supplicant's father." 

While the gentleman who relates the above incident was at Mabung a 
young girl died rather suddenly, and, previous to her interment, the 
following practices were observed : 

"The moment that life fled from the body, a loud yell was uttered 
from the throats of about a hundred people who had assembled to watch 
the departing struggles of nature, after which a party of several hundred 
women, some of them beating small drums, sallied through the town, 
seizing and keeping possession of every moveable article which they could 
find out of doors ; the cause or origin of this privilege I could not ascer- 
tain. A few hours after the death of the girl, the elders and the gree- 
gree men of the town assembled in the palaver-hall and held a long con- 
station or inquest as to the probable cause of the death. It was enquired 
rhether any one had threatened her during her lifetime, and it was long 
surmised that she might have been killed by witchcraft. Had the slave 
trade existed, some unfortunate individual might have been accused and 
sold into captivity ; but its suppression in this country permitted the 
Magi, after a tedious consultation of three days, to decide that the death 
had been caused by the agency of the devil. During the two first nights 
of those days large parties paraded the town, ycUing, shouting, and clap- 
ping hands to keep away the wrath of the greegrees, and on the third, 
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being the night on which the body was interred, conaderable presents of 
rice, cassado, cloth, and pahn wine were deposited at the greegree houses 
to appease the evil spirits, and to beg they wonld kill no more people. 
At midnight five or six men, habited in very singnlar and onsi^tly oo^ 
tomes, made their appearance, and taking away the presents, intimated 
that all the evil spirits were satisfied, and that nobody shoold die in the 
town for a long period. Dancing and revelry then took place, and con- 
tinued till long after daylight." 

Again he tells tis — ''A young Mandingo negro was celebrating the 
funeral of his mother, who had been dead about a fortnight. On the 
very day of her death I had been attracted to the neighbourhood by 
the sound of the music. I saw in the court-yard, two large drums, 
made like ours, and some persons were beating them and clashing cym- 
bals. The cymbals consist of two pieces of iron, about five inches 
long and two and a half wide. The two negroes who were beating 
the drums held these cymbals in their left hands. Each of the pieces 
of iron has a ring, one is passed over the thumb and the other orer 
the forefinger, and by a movement of the hand they are struck together 
in regular time. The women of the neighbourhood brought little pre- 
sents by way of showing respect to the deceased. A large circular basket 
was placed exactly in the centre of the yard to receive the offerings. 
The women having deposited their presents assumed a grave look, and 
ranging themselves in a file, marched along, keeping time to the musiey 
and making motions with their hands and heads expressive of sorrow. 
Sometimes they beat time by clapping their hands while they sang a 
melancholy song. The scene continued the whole of the day. I enquired 
whether the presents which had been brought in honour of the deceased 
were to be buried with her, for the Bambaras observe this superstitioiia 
custom. 

" Four little boys, whose bodies were covered with leaves of trees well 
arranged and whose heads were adorned with plumes of ostrich feathef% 
held in each hand a round basket with a handle in which were bits of iron 
and pebbles. They kept time with the music jumping and shaking their 
baskets, the contents of which produced a strange jingling. There wert 
two leaders of the band who regulated the intervals when the performen 
were to play. They wore beautiful mantles of cotton net-work, veiy 
white and firingcd round. On their heads they had black caps edged with 
scarlet and adorned with cowries and ostrich feathers. The musieia&s 
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•toodattlMfbotof abttobab. The Mi wnW i g e was mu new mi and tSL 
mm dreand. The mm- wan triekad out m all tfaair flaoy. I 
Mfanlwith litUa eonnabea of a roafef edloiir and ahHMt oofarad wiik 
amnletaidlediipmUttlapiaoeaof yaDow oloth. Soma wan annad with 
nnukati^ and oiben with bowa and anowii aa tf ft a pai a d fbr aoadiafe. 
They alio ware largo round straw hata of their own aatm m a ni i f a aUi n, 
They walked all together round the aasemUed drdOp lai^mg and dancing 
to the sound of the mnsiOy which I thought Teiy agrseaUe. Sometbaea 
they appeored ftoionsy firing their mnskets and running aboot with 
dnaatening looks. The men with bows and axxows also appeared as if an 
the point of rushing on an enemy, and they pretended to shoot their 
amwB. The men were fbllowed by a number of women, all neatly 
dressed, haTing about their shoulden white pagones, or mantles of naftiTa 
doth, which they tossed about finom side to side, while they walked 
to the sound of the music and observed profound silence. Thooe who 
wan fiitigued withdrew and their places were immediately supplied by 
others. When they left the party they ran away very £ait and were 
fidlowad by some of the musidans, who accompanied them playing aa 
fiur as their huts, where they receiTed a small present. About the 
middle of the festival all the male rehtiYes of the deceased made their 
appearance, dressed in white. They walked in two files, each cany- 
ing in hia hand a piece of flat iron which they struck with another 
smaller piece. They walked round the assembly, keeping time, and 
singing a melancholy air. They were followed by women who repeated 
the same song in chorus and at intervals clapped their hands. Next 
came the son of the deceased, who was well dressed and armed with a 
sabre. He did not appear much affected, and after having walked round 
the assembly he withdrew, and the warlike dancers were renewed. The 
whole festival was arranged by two old men, relatives of the deceased. 
They addressed the assembled party and delivered an eulogium on the 
good qualities of their departed kinswoman. The festival ended with a 
grand feast, during which the goat which was killed in the morning was 
eaten. I remarked with pleasure the good order which prevailed through- 
out the entertainment, which was kept up with great merriment. The 
young people danced almost the whole of the night. The son of the 
deceased withdrew from the supper which he had provided for his friends 
and come to partake of ours." 
In Sierra Leone when any one dies, if it be a man, the body is stretched 
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ont and put in order bj men ; if a womany that offiee is perfonnod bj 
females. Before tlie corpse is carried out for interment, it is generally 
pnt upon a kind of bier composed of sticks formed like a ladder, but 
having two flat pieces of board for the head and feet to rest npon. This 
is placed npon the heads of two men, while a third standing before the 
body, and having in his hand a length of reed called caUop, proceeds to 
interrogate it respecting the cause of its death. He first advances a step 
or two towards the corpse, shakes the reed over it, and immediately stepi 
back ; he then asks a variety of questions, to which assent is signified by 
the corpse impelling the bearers, as is supposed, towards the man with 
the reed, while a negative is implied by its producing a kind of rolling 
motion. It is first asked, " Was your death caused by Ood on account of 
your great age and infirmities, or (if a young person) because he liked to 
take you?" If this question be answered in the affirmative, which is 
seldom if ever the case, the inquest closes and the burial takes place ; if 
not, the examiner proceeds to enquire, ** Was your death caused by your 
bad actions?" (in other words, on account of your being a witch). If 
assent be signified, the next question is " By whose grifee (witchery) was 
it caused — was it by such an one's or such an one's ?" naming a number of 
persons in succession, until, at last, an affirmative reply is Obtained. The 
reply generally attributes to the griffee of the head man of the place the 
merit of destroying the man, — a circumstance which enhances the dread 
of the power of the head man's demon, and is supposed to operate in 
deterring others from evil practices. If it should appear, however, that 
the deceased was not put to death for being " bad," an expression synony- 
mous with being a witch, the body is asked, '* Was your death caused by 
a man or a woman in such a town (naming a number of towns), belonging 
to such a family," naming as many as the enquirer chooses, nntH an 
answer has been obtained which fixes the guilt of killing the deceased by 
witchcraft on one or more individuals. These, if they have friends to 
plead for them, are allowed the privilege of appealing to one of thair 
witchcraft ordeals in proof of their innocence ; but if not, they are sold. 
A confession of the crime is also followed by b^ing sold for slaves. 

The reader has been already made aware of many very curious oera> 
monies finding favour at Old Kalabar, but on the authority of Mr. 
Hutchinson, who was frequently an eye-witness of them, the rites 
connected with their funeral obsequies are the most singular of all : 

" At the death of ' Iron Bar,' a very respectable trader, and of the lata 
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king AxdubongOy Ibkw the abmnditjdf thflia ittes omiad out to ibmr 
lUlogt extent At 'Iran Bar*!,' «s I went into fbe jnd, fliera was 
n dense erofwd gathered nmnd friiat was aoppoaed to he hia givte^ videli 
waa made in the xoom where he died, end sunk to e dsptk ef tan or 
twelve ibet, that it mig^it hold all the things pot into it ftr his nae in tha 
nextworid. At the head of hie gtaire e palm oil li|^ waa boaiing wiHi 
elirid flame, and cast e dim shade orer e man who had deaowided into it 
ftr the pnzpoee of axxanging hia ftimitme hrasi P"^ oopper lodai 
nmgs, jngSi pots, ewers, toxeens, plates, kniyes^ finks, qpoona, aoap^ 
lobking-glaases, and e heap of llanchester doth, all i m p ai red in their 
integrity bj a slight fractme or a tear. In the erening I lisitad the 
place again. The graTe was filled up and lereUed. Orer it was plaoed 
a number of mats, on which were squatted a score of women. In all 
the apartmento of the court numbers of the soft sex were in a like 
position, and kept up the most dismal and dolorous mourning it is possibk 
fiir the imagination to conceiTe. I find it out of my power to couTey any 
idea of the sensation it communicated to me. It was not harsh, it waa 
not loud, it was not crying, nor was it shriftkiug ; it bore no reaemUanee 
to an Irish wake» or to the squalling of a congregatiQn of cats; but it 
was a puling, nauseating, melancholy howl, that would haTo turned 
my 4«™*^^ long befiire It could have aflbcted my brain. Orer the grave^ 
and suspended by a string from the roof, was a Hying cock, tied up 
by hia legs, with hia beak pointed downward. There is always a hole 
left in the side of the graye, through which, from time to time, rum 
or mimbo is poured for the spirit's refreshment. "With this there are 
also erected, within the house, or on the public rood, or by the ziyer's 
side, what are called 'doyil houses,' of which Iron Bar's were good 
specimens. There were three structures of this kind constructed fixr 
him ; one in the court attached to the house, one outside, and one on 
the beach, adjoining the canopy, oyerspread the bamboo roof plaoed to 
shelter the table, and oyer this again was a trio of parasols, two crimson 
and one blue, of silk material, and white fringe to each. Around the 
table were three large sofas, and at either end of the roof a pendant ^oss 
lamp. But the greatest display was on the table. In the centre was a 
large minor, with a huge brass jug behind it; on either side, and 
ooyering eyery spare inch of the table, heaped oyer each other as hi^ 
up OS on equilibrium could be sustained, were monster jugs, decanters, 
tumblers, soup tureens, flower yoses, bottles and mugs of all shapes and 
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sixes, china and ^aas articles^ as mnoh as woold stock a large shop ; all 
being damaged like the articles placed in the graves, perhaps on the 
supposition that their materiality should be destroyed in order to allow 
the spirit to escape with them, for the ghostly company they were intended 
to senre, or perhaps, and more likely, to render them useless to any of 
the thieviag fraternity, who in the practioe of their science might stray in 
the road of these establishments. In another of the 'doTil-houses' u 
quantity of cooked meat, cooked pLuntain, and the pounded yam called 
foo-pao^ were placed in calabashes for the refreshment of himself and 
those who were to be his fellow-trayellcrs in the world of spirits It 
shows clearly that they hare a belief in a future existence, because these 
« devil-houses' are always furnished as profusely as their means will allow, 
from the conviction that of whatever quality his comforts may have been 
to the defunct when he was in this world, they will be similar in the next 
The houses erected for King Archibongo, to entertain his devil in, were 
superior in their furniture to those of Iron Bar. That on the beach, 
particularly, contained a quantity of the productions of native art. The 
women always go in mourning by painting patterns of deep black on 
their foreheads, and the men by covering their bodies over with ashes. 
^iVlien the mourning time is over a general smash is made of all the 
things in the devil house, the house itself is piillcd down, and nothing 
but the wreck of matter left behind. Together with the widows and 
slaves, who in former times were sacrificed at the death of a gentleman, 
there were added to the list a number of persons who were accused by the 
friends of the deceased as being accessory to his death, and obliged to 
undergo what is called the 'chop-nut' test, They cannot believe, or 
at least they will not try to understand, how natural causes create disriso, 
but attribute them and subsequent death to ^ijod,' or witchcraft Hence 
a plan is adopted to find out the perpetrator by fixing on a number of 
persons, and compelling them to take a quantity of a poisonous nat» 
which is supposed to be innocuous if the accused be innocent, and to 
be fatal if he be guilty." 

In Madagascar, that dark *' country with no God," the burial rites 
are on a much more splendid and elaborate scale — at least as regards 
royalty — than, would be expected, considering that the Malagasep' 
belief is that death is the end of all things, and the animated clay called 
man is of no more account than an empty earthen pitcher as soon as 
evil passions have oeased to stir it and it lies oold and stilL 
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indle Ibdaiiie PfldBv inM wgoiinimg rt 
bar majeity'i hrofliBr-iii-kir, PAiee Bagikaortrino gum np.tlM ^mmI^ and 

gh« me an o pp w Umi ly of seeiiig a neir nd intemtiiig iil»; lot Ike 
fluMnl €f nich an ezaltad penanage ia eondnetad at v^^q— m^ wiik 
fbe greitoit ademnitj.*' After flie bod j liaa baea mnhad it niraavpad 
la a abnlma of red aOk, cftan to the numbar of aarwal Imidred, and 
noaa of which moat ooat laaa fhaa ten piaatreai thoa^ tfaay geaanDf 
eoat moeh more. Thna enahrondedy the corpse ia plaead !■ a Idad of 
coffin, and liaa in atate in the principal apartment of the honae^ nadar 
a canopj of red aflka. SlaTea croach errand it aa doadj aa pceriMe, 
with their hau> hanging looaei and their heads bent down, in toloen dT 
monniing. Eadi of them ia fbniished with a hind of ihn to keep off liie 
fliea and moeqnitoea finom the deceased. This strange occupation eon- 
tinaea day and nig^t ; and aa hig^ peraonagea are ikeqnenfl j kept nn- 
buried fbr weeks, these dayes haye to be oontmoally leliered by othara. 

^Baring the time the corpse ia lying onder the canopy, enfoyB eome 
iiom every caste of the nobility, and nom every district of the ooonliy, 
aeoompanmd by long traina of aemoita and daTea, to preasnt tokena of 
eonddence from themadTes and in the namea of thoae by whom tiiej 
aro aent. Each of the enToya brings an oftring of money, yarying 
according to his own fortnne and the amount of popularity enjoyed by the 
deceased, from half a dollar to fifty or more.. These presents are recdved 
by the nearest relation to the dead man, and are devoted to defraying 
the expenses of the burial, which often come to a rery large sum ; for 
bendes the large number of simbus to be purchased, a good many oxen 
must be killed. All visitors and envoys stay until the day of the frmerd, 
and are entertaiaed, as well as their servants and slaves, at the ezpenae 
of the heirs. ^When the fimerd ceremoniea extend over several wedca, 
and the number of guests is large, it may be easily imagined that a goodly 
stock of provisions is consumed, especially as the people of Madagascar, 
masters and servants, are valiant trenchermen when they feed at the 
cost of another. Thus at the death of the last commander of the army, 
the father of Prince Eaharo, no fewer than fifteen hundred oxen were 
dain and eaten. But then this man had stood very high in the queai*s 
fovour, and his funeral is recorded as the most splendid in the memory of 
man. He lay in state for three weeks, and young and old streamed in 
from the farthest comers of the kingdom to pay him the last honoora. 
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"When the corpse is earned out of the house a ibw slaughtered oxen 
must be laid at the door, and the bearers hsTe to step orer their bodies. 
The period of lying in state, and of monming generally, is fixed by the 
queen herbelf. For the prince in question the time was fixed at fonr 
days. If he had been a near relation of the queen — a brother or undo—* 
or one of her particular fayorites, he could not have been buried under 
from ten to fourteen days, and the period of mourning would hare 
extended to twenty or thirty days at least. The body is prerented from 
becoming offensire by the number of simbus in which it is wrapped. 

** We did not follow the ftmeral procession, but saw it pass. Its extent 
was Tery great, and it consisted of nobles, officers, women, mourning 
women, and slaves in large numbers. From the highest to the lowest 
all wore their hair loose as a token of mourning ; and with this loosened 
hair they looked so particularly ugly — so horribly hideous — that I had 
nerer seen anything like them among the ugliest races of America and 
India. The women especially, who let their hair grow longer than the 
men wear it, might hare passed for scarecrows or f^es. 

** In the midst of the procession came the catafalque, borne by more than 
thirty men. Like the costumes at the court ball, so this catafalque had 
been copied from some en graying, fur its ornamentation was quits 
European in character, with this one difference, that the machine was 
hung with red and variegated silk stuffs instead of the customary Uack 
cloth. The prince's hat and other insignia of rank and honour were 
placed on it, and on both sides marched slares with clappers to scars 
away the flies from the catafrlque. 

" The corpse was conreyed to the estate of the deceased, thirty mflsi 
away to be buried there. The greater number of officers and nobles 
only escorted it for the first few miles, but many carried their politeness 
so far as to go the whole distance. In all Madagascar there is no place 
exdusiTely set apart for the burial of the dead. Those who possess land 
are buried on their own estates. The poor are carried to some place that 
belongs to nobody, and are there ft^uently thrown under a bush or put into 
a hollow, no one taking the trouble eren to throw a little earth orer them.** 

** AmoDg the aborigines of Australia,*' says a modem traveller, " when 
an individual dicsi they carefrdly avoid mentioning his name; but if 
compelled to do so they pronounce it in a very low whisper, so fidnt 
that they imagine the spirit cannot hear their voice. The body is never 
buried with the head on, the skulls of the dead being taken away and 
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used as drinking-Tesseb by the lelatioiiB of the deceased. Mooloo^ the 
native whom I met near the jimction of the lake, paited with his mother's 
skull for a small piece of tobacco. PaTonrite children are pat into bags 
after death, and placed on elevated scaffolds, two or three being frequently 
enclosed beneath one coveiing. The bodies of aged women are dragged 
out by the legs, and either pushed into a hole in the earth or placed in 
the forked branches of a tree, no attention whatever being paid to their 
remains. Those of old men are placed upon the elevated tombs and left 
to rot until the structure falls to pieces ; the bones are then gathered up 
and buried in the nearest patch of soft earth. AYhen a young man dies, 
or a warrior is slain in battle, his corpse is set up cross-legged upon s 
platform with his face towards the rising of the sun ; the arms are 
extended by means of sticks, the head is fastened back, and all the aper- 
tures of the body are sewn up ; the hair is plucked off, and the fat of the 
corpse, which had previously been token out, is now mixed with red -ochre 
and rubbed all over the body. Pires are then kindled underneath the 
platform, and the Mends and mourners take up their position around it, 
where they remain about ten days, during the whole of which time the 
mourners are not allowed to speak ; a native is placed on each side of the 
corpse, whose duty it is to keep off the flies with bunches of emu feathers 
or small branches of trees. If the body thus operated upon should happen 
to belong to a warrior slain in fight, his weapons ore laid across his lap 
and his limbs ore painted in stripes of red and white and yellow. After 
the body has remained for several weeks on the platform it is token down 
and buried, the skull becoming the drinking-cup of the nearest relation. 
Bodies thus preserved have the appearance of mummies ; there is no sign 
of decay, and the wild dogs will not meddle with them, though they 
devour all manner of carrion. 

*' When a friend or an individual belonging to the same tribe sees for 
^ the first time one of these bodies thus set up, he approaches it, and com- 
mences by abusing the deceased for dying, saying there is plenty of food 
and that he should have been contented to remain ; then, after looking at 
the body intently for some time, he throws lus spear and his wirri at it, 
exclaiming — * Why did you die ?' or, * Take that for dying !' " 

Mr. Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, thus relates his observation of 
the death and burial custom prevailing in this part of the world. 

"A plaintive and melancholy wail which suddenly broke on my ear 
induced me to return to the square to witness the funeral ceremonies of a 
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joimg woman who had died on the previoas night. The priests and 
deacons had mustered in strong force, and came fully robed, and their 
flaring and tawdry ceremonials ill accorded with the moumild ceremony 
they were about to perform. Some of the priests went into the house 
where the deceased lay to comfort the bereaved relatives, but the greater 
number continued outside waving incense and chanting. The corpse, 
which meantime had been washed and dressed, was brought out on its 
bier, and the procession formed. On seeing this, the relatives and friends 
gave vent to their uncontrollable grief in the most violent and agonizing 
lamentations. Some frantically grasped the bier, as if they would still 
retain the beloved object; others gave utterance to the heart's intense 
despair by sobs and sighs, by tearing their hair, rending their clothes, and 
even by dashing their nails into their neck and face till the blood trickled 
down in copious streams. The most affecting and touching sight was the 
mother, the old grandmother, and two sisters, who each with some trifling 
memento of the departed in their hands, ran distractedly about the court, 
telling every one some story or incident connected with those precious 
relics of an undying love, which they continually pressed to their lips. 

** The prayers being ended, the bier was lifted on the shoulders of the 
bearers, and preceded by the priests moved towards the grave-yard. Here 
arrived, after a psalm has been chanted, the fees paid to the priests, and 
the deceased formally absolved, the friends and relatives are allowed to 
gaze for the last time on the face of the dead, which is coffined or not, 
according to the means of the surviving friends. Then another psalm is 
chanted and the body lowered into the grave. 

« The mourners now retire to the house of the deceased, where every 
morning for a whole week the Zesko or waking ceremony is repeated. 
During this period no fire may be kindled in the house, nor any food 
prepared ; but all the wants of the bereaved must be provided for by the 
friends and neighbours, who willingly do this, as it is considered a good 
and meritorious work. 

We have already presented the reader with a coloured picture of the 
manner in which the Sambo Indian of the Mosquito shore is carried, or 
rather dragged, to his final resting-place. We will now, with the per> 
mission of Mr. Bard, who was an eye-witness of the curious scene, give 
the details:— 

'* My friend Hodgson informed me that a f^eral was to take place at a 
settlement a few miles up the river, and volunteered to escort me thither 
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in the pitptn, if Antonio wonM nudwrtafce the bniiniwi of ptdJIing, Tbm 
soggestion was Terj acceptaUe, and after dinner ire aet out 

''But we were not alone. We fimnd dosena of pitpanai fiDed wifli nea 
-and women, starting fS»r the aame destination. It is impossible to imagiiie 
m more piotoresqne spectacle than those light and graoeftil boots^ witti 
oooopants dressed in the bri^test colonrsy sailing onr the plasid'^ratan 
of the iiTer. There was a heen strife among the rowerBi who, with ahonto 
and screeches, in whid^ both men snd women joined, eaoerted themsehee 
to the ntmost. 

** Less than an honr broo^t ns in yiew of a little collection of hvta, 
gronped on the shore nnder the shadow of a duster of palm trees, whidi 
ikom a distance presented a pictore of entrancing beauty. A large group 
of natiTes had alreadj collected on the diore, and as we came near we 
heard the monotonous beating of the native drum, relieved by an oce»- 
aional low and deep blast on a large hollow pipe. In the pauses we dis- 
tinguished suppressed wails, which continued for a minuto or so, and were 
then followed by dreary music of the drum and pipe. 

** On advancing towards the huto and the centre of the group, I ftmnd 
a small pitpan cut in hall^ in one part of which, wrapped in cotton doth, 
was the dead body of a man of middle age. Around the pitpan were 
stationed a number of women with palm branches to keep off the ffies. 
Their frizzled hair started from their heads like snakes from the brow of 
the fabled Oorgon, and they swayed their bodies to and fro, keeping a kind 
of treadmill step to the measure of the doleful tum-tum. With the excep- 
tion of the men who beat the drum and blew the pipe, these women 
appeared to be the only persons at all interested in the proceedings. The 
rest were standing in groups, or squatted at the roots of the palm treea. 
I was beginning to grow tired of the performance, when, with a sudden- 
ness which startled even the women, four men, entirely naked excepting 
a doth tied round their loins, and daubed over with variously-cdoured 
days, rushed from the interior of one of the huts, ond hastily fastening a. 
piece of rope to the half of the pitpan containing the corpse, dashed away 
towards the woods, dragging it after them like a sledge. The women 
with the Gorgon heads, and the men with the drum and trumpet, followed 
them on the run, each keeping time on his respective instrument. The 
spectators all hurried after in a confused moss, while a big negro, catching 
up the remaining half of the pitpan, placed it on his head, and trotted 
behind the crowd. 
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« The men bearing the corpse entered the woods, and the mass of spec- 
tators jostling each in the narrow path, kept up at the same rapid pace. 
At the distance of perhaps two hundred yards, there was ,an open space, 
ooTcred with low, dark tangled underbrush, still wet from the rain of the 
preceding night, and which, although unmarked by any sign, I took to be 
the burial-place. When I came up, the half of the pitpon containing the 
body had been put in a shallow trench. The otlicr half was then inverted 
over it The Gorgon-headed women threw in their palm- branches, and 
the painted negroes rapidly filled in the earth. While this was going on, 
some men were collecting sticks and palm-branches, with which a little 
hut was hastily built over the gniTO. In this was placed an earthen 
Tessel, filled with water. The turtle-spear of the dead man was stuck 
deep in the ground at his head, and a fantastic fellow, with an old musket, 
discharged three or four rounds over the spot. 

'* This done, the entire crowd started back in the same manner it had 
come. No sooner, however, did the painted men reach the village, than, 
seizing some heavy machetes, they commenced cutting down the palm- 
trees which stood around the hut that had been occupied by the dead 
Sambo. It was done silently, in the most hasty manner, and when 
finished, they ran down to the river and plunged out of sight in the 
water — a kind of lustration or purifying rite. They remained in the 
water a few moments, then hurried back to the hut from which they 
had issued, and disappeared. 

''This savage and apparently unmeaning ceremony was explained to 
me by Hodgson, as follows : — Death is supposed by the Sambos to 
result from the influences of a demon, called 'Wulasha,' who, ogre-like, 
feeds upon the bodies of the dead. To rescue the corpse from this fate, it 
is necessary to lull the demon to sleep, and then steal away the body and 
bury it, after which it is safe. To this end they bring in the aid of the 
drowsy drum and droning pipe, and the women go through a slow and 
soothing dance. Meanwhile, in the recesses of some hut, where they 
cannot be seen by Wulasha, a certain number of men carefully disguise 
themselves, so that they may not afterwards be recognized and tormented ; 
and when the demon is supposed to have been lulled to sleep, they seize 
the moment to bury the body. I could not ascertain any reason for 
cutting down the palm-trees, except that it had always been practised by 
tbcir ancestors. As the palm-tree is of slow growth, it has resulted, from 
this custom, that they have nearly disappeared from some parts of the 
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coast. I coald not leam tliat it was the habit to phint a cocoa-nut tree 
npon the birth of a child, as in some parts of Africa, where the tree 
receires a common name with the infrnt, and the annual lings on its 
tnink mark his age. 

" If the water disappears from the earthen Tcssel placed on the grare, 
— ^which, as the ware is porous, it seldom fSEiils to do in the course of a 
few dap — it is taken as evidence that it has been consumed by the dead 
man, and that he has escaped the maw of Wulasha." 

Last in this melancholy chapter on African funerals comes Dahomey. 
And haying at length arrired at the end of our task, we would once more 
impress on the reader's mind that, with very few exceptions, the illustra- 
tions of savage life here given are not affairs of the past — they exist now, 
at the present day and hour. At the very moment the reader is perus- 
ing our account of Dahoman blood-rule, blood-rule is dominant. Only 
that so many thousands of miles part the reader from the scene of these 
atrocities, he might still hear the wail of the victims as he reads. That 
we are authorised in making these remarks, we will prove to the reader 
by placing before him the very last report from this horrible country — that 
furnished to Government by Commodore Wilmot, January, 1863. Aa 
already narrated in this book, once a year the whole of the king's posses- 
sions are carried through the town, that the people may see and admire. 

It was during the procession of the king's treasures that the ''human 
sacrifices" came round, after the cowries, cloths, tobacco, and rum had 
passed, which were to be thrown to the people. A long string of live 
fowls on poles appeared, followed by goats in baskets, then by a bull, and 
lastly half-a-dozen men with hands and feet tied, and a cloth fastened in 
a peculiar way round the head. 

A day or two after these processions, the king appeared on the first 
platform : there were four of these platforms, two large and two small. 
His father never had more than two, but he endeavours to excel him in 
everything, and to do as much again as he did. If his father gave one 
sheep as a present, he gives two. The sides of all these platforms were 
covered with crimson and other coloured cloths, with curious devices, and 
figures of alligators, elephants, and snakes ; the large ones are in the form 
of a square, with a neat building of considerable size, also covered over, 
running along the whole extent of one side. The ascent was by a rough 
ladder covered over, and the platform itself was neatly floored with dried 
grass, and perfectly level. Dispersed all over this were chiefs under the 
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king*! mobrellas, atting down, and at the ftutlier end from tiM entitnw 
the long otood, ■nrToniided by a choaen bnr of hia Anumnu. In the 
ceatn of this side of the platfona vos > round tower, sbont thir^ tetA 
high, covered with cloths, bearing similu derices u the other puts. 
This is a new idea of the king's, snd from the top of this tower the yie- 
tims an thrown to the people below. When the king is ready, he com- 
mences by throwing cowries to the people inbnndlea, as well as separately. 
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The scramble begins, and the noise occasioaed by the t-«n fighting to 
catch these is very great Thotuonds sre assembled with nothing oa bnt 
a waist-doQt, and a small bag for tha coviiaa. Somctimea they fl^ bj 
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companies, one company against the other, aooording to the kin^s hcDcy; 
and the leaden are mounted on the ahottldera of their people. After tiie 
cowries, cloths are thrown, occasioning the greatest excitement. Whilo 
this lasts, the king gives them to understand that if any man is IdUed, 
nothing will be done to the man who is the canse of it, as all is supposed 
to be fair fighting with hands, no weapons being allowed. Then the 
chiefs are called, and cowries and cloths are given to ihem. The king 
begins by throwing away everything himself ; then his Amazons take it 
up for a short time, when the king renews the game, and finishes the 
sport, changing his position from one place to another along the front 
part of the platform. When all that the king intends throwing away for 
the day is expended, a short pause ensues, and, by and by, are seen inside 
the platform the poles with live fowls (all cocks) at the end of them, in 
procession towards the round tower. Three men mount to the top, and 
receive, one by one, all these poles, which are precipitated on the people 
beneath. A large hole has been prepared, and a rough block of wood 
ready, upon which the necks of the victims are laid, and their heads 
chopped off^ the blood frx>m the body being allowed to fall into the hole. 
After the fowls come the goats, then the bull, and, lastly, the men, who 
are tumbled down in the same way. All the blood is mixed together in 
the hole, and remains exposed with the block till night. The bodies of 
the men are dragged along by the feet, and maltreated on the way, by 
being beaten with sticks, hands in some cases cut off, and large pieces cut 
out of their bodies, which are held up. They ore then taken to a deep 
pit and thrown in. The heads alone ore preserved by being boiled, so 
that the skuU may be seen in a state of great perfection. The heads of 
the human victims killed are first placed in baskets and exposed for a 
short time. This was carried on for two days. Mr. TVilmot would not 
witness the slaying of these men on the fii*st day, as Jie was very close to 
them, and did not think it right to sanction by his presence such sacri- 
fices. He therefore got up and went into a tent, and when all was over 
returned to his seat. One of the victims was saved :— 

** While sitting in the tent a messenger arrived, sapng, * The king calls 
you.* I went and stood under the platform where ho was. Tens of 
thousands of people were assembled ; not a word, not a whisper was 
heard. I saw one of the victims ready for slaughter on the platform, 
held by a narrow strip of white cloth under his anns. His face was 
expressive of the deepest alaim, and much of its blackness had disap- 
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pearcd ; there was a whiteness about it most eztroordinarj'. The king 
said, * Ton have come hero as my friend, have witnessed all my customs, 
have shared goodnaturcdly in the distribution of my cowries and cloths ; 
I loTe you as my Mend, and you have shown that an Englishman, like 
you, can have sympathy with the black man. I now give you your share of 
the victims, and present you with this man, who from henceforth belongs 
to you, to do as you like with him, to educate him, take him to England, 
or anything else you choose.* The poor fellow was then lowered down, 
and the white band placed in my hands. The expression of joy in his 
countenance cannot be describetl : it said, * The bitterness of death, and 
such a death, is passed, and I cannot comprehend my position.' ISot a 
sound escaped from his lips, but the eye told what the heart felt ; and 
even the king himself participated in his joy. The chiefs and people cheered 
me as I passed through them with the late intended victim behind me." 

And now let us describe the burial of a Dahoman king ; would it were 
of the last king of this accursed nation of fanatics and murderers : 

On the death of a king, a description of cenotaph, surrounded by iron 
rails, is erected in the centre of this catacomb. On the top of this they 
place an earthen coffin, cemented together by the blood of one hundred 
of the captives taken in the last wars, who are sacrificed on the occasion 
of the king's death that they may attend on their sovereign in the next 
world. The corpse of the king is then deposited in this coffin, with the 
head resting on the skulls of other conquered kings, and as many relics of 
royalty, such as the skulls and bones, as can be placed beneath the 
cenotaph are put there as trophies of the deceased sovereign. TVrhen all 
is arranged, the doors of this subterraneous catacomb are thrown open, 
and eighty of the female dancers connected with the court, together with 
fifty soldiers of the royal guard, are compelled to enter. All these are 
supplied with provisions, and are destined to accompany their sovereign 
to the land of shades — in other words, they are offered as a living sacrifice 
to the manes of their departed king ; and, strange as it may appear, there 
is alwavs a sufficient number of volunteers of both sexes who consider 
it an honour thus to immolate themselves. 

The entrance of the catacomb having remained open for three days, to 
receive the deluded votaries, the prime minister covers the coffin with 
a black velvet pall, and then divides, between himself, the grandees, and 
the surviving women, the various presents of jewels and clothes made by 
the new king to the shade of the departed. 

II. 27 
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. Baring ofl^tetn mooBa, or iiiflnlli% tt^^hak wb ■<» wgint> : ga—jag 
^ two of bis nimaten ia fhe iMn» of Am iliiinni fh^ At Jh» 
oiintoi of «!• aboifs period, hMiipiiwui i^^«bfll*««Hk «* ft* pifaa» 
0t iAluMiiBu whonoB tiiBT mooBfid to ihA iiiililiiiiiiniinii tnniiu iriifln Am^ 
«^ |8 flfenad, and tiw akiiU of tlM deoeMMl kiBg k Wsm oat Xh* 
MMiL taldiut it in Iiit left Jiaiid. and iM>Mwi» a hatirhaf Ia Ui lUbL toBt 
tbeinttime prodaiiiis ^od tliA :^pot^ of wfaudi ilia paqpl^ an ai^^ 
to ba unomiL that tho l™^ ia rkiid_ and that he hiM hiftoto^anmnaA 
ftij in hia name. The oompanj piaaent, on hearing ttiii ftU ftEOitate^ 
OOMiBg themadvea irith earth in tcdran <tf profinuid grie^ iHiieh, 
ll09l||fer, doea not contume long; fat^ lajing aaide the aknil and hatehet, 
^ngent diawa a aword from ita acahbaidt and proolamia himaelf their 
hi^p. The people immediately make a loud noiae irith their nide 
liiM^j| «iifMmfp 0f pn^fj/f^ g||£[ <iaiw»iwp M i^ other mawifinntatiflfiffl <tf mirtlk 

On tfaia oecaaion aU the graadeea <tf the prindpal iR^iite men, wlio OQodaet 
^awiaaiiiy or fiustorie8|Pvetent7aliiable gifts. Thiaia what iatenned the 
''ipnat anatomy'' to distingiiiflli it flram the u moi^^ Even on 

Ula ftative ooeaaion aome hnndreda are immmlatpd tibat they may oouTey 
to tte deoeaaed king the tidinga of hia aoeoesaQi'a eoronation. Thehlood 
of fte Tietima being mixed irith day ; a kind of large poty something m 
the shape of an oyen, and perforated with holes, is formed. Into this the 
akoll and bones of the deceased king are put, and it is filled up with silk 
and other articles. On a certain day he goes to pay a visit to his &ther'a 
akoll, to which he makes an offering, by poming in, through the holes, 
brandy, aimibi, and cowries, the current medium of exchange in the 
kingdom. The latter are presented in order that the deceased may pay 
his way in the next world, and not disgrace hia soccessor by getting 
into debt. 
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